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A  BACKWARD  GLANCE  AT  THE  TRAITS,  TRADI- 
TIONS AND  PERSONALITY  OE  THE  EARLY 
SCOTCH-IRISH. 


BY  M.  A.  FOLTZ. 


The  history  of  a  people  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the 
record  of  their  battles  as  in  the  humble  chronicles  of  their 
home  life,  their  every-day  doings  and  domestic  surroundings. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  historians  in  the  past  should  have 
confined  their  efforts  so  largely  to  the  telling  of  military 
operations  and  the  warlike  deeds  of  men  rather  than  the  work 
they  wrought  in  other  Hues  of  endeavor.  Owing  to  this  de- 
fect, this  omission,  it  has  remained  for  the  novelist  and  the 
story  writer  to  give  us  what  little  insight  we  have  into  the 
lives  of  the  people  themselves,  in  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
England  owes  a  greater  debt  to  the  memory  of  Smollett  as 
a  story  writer  than  to  Smollett  as  a  historian  for  a  picture  of 
English  life  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Fielding  and  Rich- 
ardson have  preserved  reliable  pen  portraits  of  men  and  man- 
ners in  their  tales  that  we  vainly  look  for  in  the  histories 
of  the  period.  The  pages  of  Walter  Scott  give  us  a  clearer 
idea  of  Scottish  character  than  any  of  the  historians  proper. 
In  France  the  elder  Dumas  and  Balzac  have  done  for  their 
country  what  none  of  the  historians  has  accomplished,  per- 
petuating realities  in  the  midst  of  their  fiction  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost.  The  story  of  Waterloo  was  never  bet- 
ter told  than  Flugo  has  told  it  in  one  of  his  novels. 

This  being  so,  it  is  a  regret  that  the  Scotch-Irish  in  America 
have  had  no  novelist  to  preserve  for  ys  the  pictures  of  their 
ancestors  as  they  really  lived,  showing  them  at  their  daily 
work  and  in  their  homes  thus  recording  for  posterity  their 
savings,  their  habits,  their  doincrs  as  individuals,  their  rival- 
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ries,  amusements  occupations  and  pursuits.  In  this  way  we 
might  have  learned  their  very  thoughts,  their  hopes  and  fears. 
The  incidents  that  marked  their  lives  would  constitute  a 
chronicle  of  absorbing  interest.  So  much  is  assured  by  the 
stray  traditions  that  have  come  down  to  us  through  the 
mouths  of  men  and  by  the  occasional  glimpses  we  obtain 
of  them  in  the  fragmentary  references  found  in  old  letters. 
diaries,  family  records  and  newspapers  of  the  day.  These,  like 
beacons,  serve  to  illuminate  the  gaps  and  dark  places  that  the 
fathers  neglected  to  throw  light  upon. 

The  early  Scotch-Irish  were  of  the  sturdy,  aggressive 
determined  material  of  which  true  pioneers  are  made.  A  class 
of  people  better  equipped  for  facing  the  dangers  and  endur- 
ing the  hardships  of  a  new,  unsettled  country  never  existed. 
They  were  ideal  frontiersmen,  singularly  adapted  in  even- 
way  to  the  redemption  of  a  wilderness  and  the  cultivation  of 
untilled  soil.  They  were  brave,  they  were  intelligent,  they 
were  diligent,  and  reliable  men  of  family.  They  could  pray. 
fight  or  work,  as  occasion  demanded,  and  the  history  of  their 
settlements  is  one  of  which  their  descendants  can  well  feel 
proud.  The  race  has  been  one  of  heroes,  patriots,  soldiers 
and  statesmen,  and  in  every  walk  of  life  they  have  made  their 
mark  upon  the  time,  contributing  to  the  great  progress  at- 
tained in  science,  art,  mechanics,  the  professions,  trades,  and 
business  generally,  and  assisting  in  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments that  constitute  American  history. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  nor  would  it  be  just  to  declare, 
that  they  were  without  fault.  In  common  with  all  of  us,  they 
had  their  shortcomings  along  with  their  virtues.  They  were 
high  tempered,  impulsive,  quick  to  act,  and  their  impetuous- 
ness  the  very  quality  that  enabled  them  to  conquer  the 
woods  of  an  unexplored  region,  sometimes  led  them  into 
error  in  moments  of  peace,  when  resting  amid  the  more  quiet 
elements  of  life.  There  were  wild  spirits  among  them  as  a 
matter  of  course,  black  sfceep  from  which  no  flock  can  hope 
to  escape,  but  the  misdeeds  of  individuals  must  not  be  treas- 
ured up  and  charged  to  the  account -of  an  entire  people 
who<e  good  works  and  noble  results  outweigh  a  thousand 
times  the  fail  from  grace  of  a  beggarly  few. 
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Some  writers  have  endeavored  to  cast  odium  upon  the 
Scotch-Irish  by  placing  upon  them  the  full  responsibilty  and 
an  unwarranted  degree  of  blame,  it  seems  to  me.  for  the  out- 
break of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  Pennsylvania  in  1794. 
All  this  is  scarcely  fair.  It  is  true  that  the  opposition  to  the 
excise  was  largely  incited  and  fostered  into  open  rebellion 
by  the  attitude  assumed  by  people  of  Scotch-Irish  stock, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  in  extenuation  of  this  that  they 
had  inherited  in  no  trifling  degree  the  antipathies  and  preju- 
dices of  their  progenitors,  to  whom  an  exciseman  or 
"ganger"  was  something  to  be  abhorred  and  avoided. 
The  summary  arrests,  harsh,  unmerciful  treatment  and  dire 
punishment  inflicted  upon  their  forefathers  in  the  old  world, 
through  the  type  of  officials  whose  presence  and  existence 
they  objected  to  in  their  new  home,  had  not  been  forgotten 
and  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  they  would  look  with 
disapproval  upon  anything  savoring  of  the  laws  that  they 
had  found  so  oppressive  abroad  and  so  unlikely  to  entail 
trouble  here.  At  the  outset  open  resistance  was  not  thought 
of  but.  the  one  or  two  hotheads  who  are  always  ready  to  hurl 
a  firebrand  into  the  powder  cask  were  there  to  provoke  an 
outbreak  by  just  such  advice  as  caused  the  cooler-blooded 
New  Englanders  to  throw  the  taxed  tea  into  Boston  harbor 
and  thereby  proclaim  their  objection  to  the  obnoxious  stamp 
act.  It  was  known,  too,  that  in  New  Jersey  a  similar  law 
had  been  successfully  resisted  by  such  methods  and  the  ex- 
ample set  them  by  the  Jerseymen  doubtless  influenced  the 
Pennsylvanians  in  their  determination  to  compel  the  repeal 
of  the  odious  excise  act  by  evading  or  preventing  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duties  levied  under  it.  Should  we  censure  the 
Scotch-Irish  for  learning  so  well  the  lesson  taught  them  by 
the  men  of  New  England  and  New  Jersey?  Be  that  as  it  may. 
the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  by  those  participating  in  this 
short-lived  rebellion  are  not  without  interest  and  value 
to-day  as  affording  us  an  insight  into  the  passions  that  swayed 
and  the  sentiments  that  moved  the  Scotch-Irishmen  of  that 
period. 

They  were  not  unlike  other  men  of  their  day.  Those  were 
rude  times,  and  the  harsh  deeds  perpetrated  in  moments  of 
passion   were  not  more  violent   than  the  practices  of  other 
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settlers.  The  turbulence  displayed  in  the  Whiskey  Insurrec- 
tion had  its  counterpart  in  New  England  and  the  other 
colonies  upon  occasion  and  it  should  he  recalled  that  those 
who  helped  put  down  the  rebellion,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
active  in  promoting  it,  were  in  part  Scotch-Irish.  The  troops 
from  Franklin,  Cumberland,  York  and  Lancaster  counties 
were  under  the  command  of  a  Scotch-Irishman,  Brigadier- 
General  James  Chambers,  a  Revolutionary  hero.  There  were 
many  of  the  race  in  the  ranks  as  privates  as  well  as  in  com- 
mand, and  the  victims  of  the  mob  were  in  most  instances  men 
of  Scotch-Irish  stock.  Robert  Johnson,  the  collector  of  rev- 
enue for  the  counties  of  Allegheny  and  Washington,  was  a 
Scotch-Irishman.  He  was  taken  by  men  of  his  own  national- 
ity, his  hair  cut  off,  his  body  stripped,  and  a  coating  of  tar 
and  feathers  applied.  A  number  of  individuals  were  out- 
raged in  this  manner  during  the  excitement,  in  one  case  hot 
irons  being  applied  to  the  naked  flesh  of  the  sufferer,  but 
while  such  maltreatment  merited  rebuke  it  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Scotch-Irish  as  a  class,  for  even  in  staid  New  England, 
at  a  later  period,  we  know  of  the  punishment  meted  out  to 
the  skipper  who  sailed  away  from  a  sinking  ship,  leaving 
those  upon  its  deck  to  perish  in  the  sea,  and  how  he  was  ex- 
posed to  public  contumely  amid  the  shout : — 

•  Here's  old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
.  Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By   the   women   of   Marblehead. 

During  the  Revolution  as  well  as  before  and  after  it,  the 
whites  were  as  capable  of  cruelty  as  the  red-skins.  The  tor- 
ture administered  to  John  Hess.*  the  Tory,  and  the  cropping 
of  Jacob  Hare's  ears  in  the  Juniata  Valley  by  Captain  Blair's 
men  were  not  isolated  cases  nor  acts  confined  to  the  Scotch - 
Irish.  It  was  then  but  a  popular  method  of  inflicting  sum- 
mary punishment  upon  offenders,  and  as  such  was  generally 
recognized  and  approved  among  men  of  all  descents. 

Even  the  courts,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  were  not 
free  from  the  prevailing  severity.  While  fines  and  imprison- 
ment were  deemed  sufficient  penalties  for  misdemeanors,  the 
humiliating  ordeal  of  the  whipping  post  and  pillory  was  re- 

•Hlatory  of  Juniata  Valley.     (Rupp.) 
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garded  as  none  too  harsh  for  cases  of  felony.  Women  were 
not  excepted.  At  Shippensburg  in  1750.  in  the  first  court 
held  in  the  Cumberland  Valley.*  with  Samuel  Smith  pre- 
siding and  William  Maxwell  and  Benjamin  Chambers  among 
the  justices,  the  first  case  disposed  of  was  that  of  Bridget 
Hagen,  accused  of  larceny.  The  woman  was  adjudged  to 
"restore  the  sum  of  Six  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  six 
pence,  lawful  money  of  Pennsylvania,  unto  Jacob  Long,  ye 
owner,  and  make  fine  to  ye  Governor  in  ye  like  sum,  and  pay 
ye  costs  of  prosecution,  and  receive  fifteen  lishes  on  her 
bare  back  at  ye  public  whipping  post  and  stand  committed 
till  ye  fine  and  fees  are  paid." 

Imagine  this  woman,  with  bared  back,  strung  up  to  the 
post  in  the  public  square  near  the  court  house,  exposed  to 
the  jeers  and  contumely  of  the  crowds  that  gathered  to  wit- 
ness her  disgrace.  The  taunts  of  the  throng  must  have  been 
as  cutting  as  the  lash  under  which  her  flesh  quivered  and 
reddened,  as  the  strokes  fell.  Yet  scenes  of  this  nature  were 
common  to  the  times.  Even  in  Philadelphia,  among  the 
goodly  Quakers,  they  were  endured  and  accepted  as  matters 
of  fact.  To  be  the  mother  of  an  unfathered  babe.f  under  the 
worthy  Mr.  Penn's  government,  was  to  invite  the  application 
of  the  public  whipman's  lash,  while  dragged  through  the 
streets'  at  the  tail  of  a  cart.  The  Puritans  of  New  England 
shared  in-  this  disposition  to  be  merciless  to  the  sinner,  and 
the  Scotch-Trish  of  the  valley  simply  followed  what  was  a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  cruelty  in  an  effort  to  be  just. 

When  Franklin  county  was  erected  in  1784,  the  first  court;; 
held  here  was  convened  in  the  great  room  on  the  second 
story  of  John  Jack's- tavern  in  the  public  square  at  Chambers- 
burg.  The  three  justices  of  the  peace  for  Cumberland  who. 
by  reason  of  their  residence  in  the  new  county,  became  eK 
officio  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  quarter  ses- 
sions at  the  beginning  and  who  presided  as  such  at  the  firs: 
term,  were  all  Scotch-Irishmen — Humphrey  Fullerton. 
Thomas  Johnston  and  James  Finley,  Esqs.  Later  on.  these 
modest  surroundings  gave  was-  to  more  imposing  procedure 

•HiMwry  of  Cumberland  County* 
tFrunklin's  Autobiography. 
Jl  list  ory  of  Franklin  County.     Rem.  by  Hall. 


in  the  dispensing'  of  justice.  Under  Judges  Smith,  Riddle, 
Henry  and  Hamilton,  all  men  of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  court 
was  always  opened  with  ostentatious  ceremony,  the  sheriff, 
self-conscious  of  his  dignity  and  with  drawn  sword,  followed 
by  the  tipstaves  bearing  their  long  poles,  escorting  the  en- 
robed judge  from  the  hotel  to  the  court-house  and  back- 
again  when  court  was  ever,  a  vision  of  pompousness  that 
could  not  have  failed  to  impress  and  awe  the  beholders. 

Judge  James  Hamilton, *  who  was  one  of  the  last  of  our 
judges  to  be  invested  with  this  element  of  show,  to  which 
opposition  was  finally  brought  to  bear  on  the  ground  of  its 
un-Republican  character,  was  a  large  man  of  generous  pro- 
portions, so  stout,  indeed,  as  to  be  bulky,  and  it  is  told  of 
'..•  him  that  while  a  practitioner  at  the  bar,  a  brother  lawyer 
scrawled  and  scratched  upon  a  piece  of  paper  a  series  of 
hieroglyphics  that  closely  resembled,  if  they  resembled  any- 
thing, the  peculiar  writing  of  Hamilton,  substituting  the 
production  for  the  hitter's  notes  left  lying  upon  the  table. 
Later,  on.  in  the  course  of  the  trial  then  pending,  when  it 
became  necessary  for  Mr.  Hamilton  to  consult  his  notes,  he 
did  so  without  discovering  the  imposture  practiced  upon  him 
although  he  expressed  his  surprise  to  the  court  that  he  was 
unable  to  make  out  his  notes. 

"There  is  certainly  something  wrong  with  my  eyes," 
said  he. 

In  strong  and  striking  contrast  with  the  fierce,  ungovern- 
able passions  aroused  in  hours  of  strife,  with  the  severity 
shown  in  the  punishment  of  offenders  and  the  ceremonious 
surroundings  with  which  they  were  inclined  to  enshroud 
their  official  actions,  were  the  piety  and  simplicity  exhibited 
in  the  early  churches.  Wherever  the  Scotch-Irish  settled 
they  built  churches.  They  had  suffered  so  much  for  their 
religion  in  the  old  world  that  they  clung  to  it  with  touching 
devotion  in  the  new. 

At  Rocky  Spring,  Middle  Spring,  and  the  other  valley 
churches,  the  customs  were  quaint  and  the  manners  of  the 
worshipers  peculiar  to  the  time.  The  walls  during  service 
were  lined  around  with  a  fantastic  dispiay  of  cocked  hats 
that  must  have  been  picturesque.     Col.  Samuel  Culbertson,  a 

!"  *Hl»tory  of  Franklin  rounty. 
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Revolutionary  hero,  one  of  the  ruling  ciders  of  the  Rocky 
Spring  Church,  and  a  dignified  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
always  wore  his  cocked  hat  full  and  never  laid  it  aside  except 
when  it  hung  with  the  others  on  the  walls  of  Rocky  Spring 
Church  on  a  Sabbath  morning  or  was  withdrawn  from  his 
brow  by  some  requirement  of  etiquette.  His  friend  and 
neighbor.  Col.  Joseph  Culbertson,  so  closely  resembled  him 
that  the  latter  used  to  wear  his  hat  only  half  full,  in  order 
that  folks  might  not  confound  Colonel  Joe  with  Colonel  Sam. 
The  original  Rocky  Spring  church,  erected  in  1739,  was  a 
log  structure  similar  in  its  rude  architectural  design  to  the 
other  meeting  houses  of  the  early  Scotch-Irish.  It  was  with- 
out floor,  ceiling  or  pulpit.  The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev. 
John  Blair,  a  younger  brother  of  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  a  dis- 
tinguished clergyman  of  his  day,  and  a  graduate  of  the  old 
Log  College  at  Neshaminy,  from  which  grew  in  1746  Prince- 
ton College  in  New  Jersey,  of  which  John  Blair  was  subse- 
quently vice-president,  and  our  own  Dickinson  at  Carlisle 
in  1783.  Among  those  who  assembled  in  the  log  church  in 
John  Blair's  time  was  John  Burns,  a  hero  of  the  Indian  wars. 
who  was  fated  to  be  the  first  person  buried  in  the  Rocky 
Spring  grave-yard  in  1760.  where  his  remains  repose  be- 
neath a  now  discoIorecLslate  tombstone.  In  after  years,  pre- 
ceding the  erection  of  the  present  quaint  old-style  brick  edifice. 
which  dates  back  to  1794.  assembled  to  worship  men  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Colonial  wars  and  the 
Revolution.  Rev.  John  Craighead,  himself  a  captain  in  the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls,  a  fighting  parson  who  led  his 
flock  into  the  field  to  fight  for  freedom,  was  then  the  pastor. 
Robert  Swan  occupied  the  clerk's  desk  and  his  voice  led  in 
the  Psalms  as  they  were  lined  out  by  the  preacher  and  united 
with  the  notes  of  the  large  congregation,  making  the  ancient 
walls  resound  with  praise. 

It  was  the  rule  in  those  days  to  examine  persons  who  de- 
sired to  .  take  communion.  Those  found  worthy  were 
given  a  small  bit  of  lead  or  black  tin  known  as  a  "token." 
without  which  communion  would  be  withheld.  These  tokens 
were  of  various  sizes  and  designs.  They  were  usually  about 
as  large  as  a  five-cent  piece  of  the  present  day  and  square 
in  form.     Mo^t  of  them  were  embellished  with  a  design  of 
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some  kind.  In  1871,  in  tearing  down  the  old  meeting  house 
at  Welsh  Run,  the  workmen  found  a  token  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  old  fashioned  half  cent,  bearing  the  date,  1748. 
on  one  side  and  two  large  initials  Cs,  signifying  Conoco- 
cheague  Church,  on  the  reverse.  The  Rocky  Spring  token 
was  of  lead,  half  an  inch  square,  plain  on  the  one  side  with 
the  other  sunk  in  panel  style,  the  letter  "R"  standing  out  in 
relief  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  circlet  of  stars.  At 
Middle  Spring  church  a  small  square  piece  of  lead  was  used. 
It  bore  no  ornamentation  beyond  the  single  letter  M,  very 
roughly  cut. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  earlier  Presbyterian  churches 
were  located  close  to  springs  of  water,  from  which  they  took 
the  names  that  they  retain  to  this  day,  as  in  the  case  of  Sil- 
vers Spring.  Middle  Spring  and  Rocky  Spring.  These 
churches  were  ten  miles  apart,  an  arrangement  that  was  set- 
tled by  a  perambulating  committee  of  Presbytery  who  would 
not  allow  "meeting  houses"  to  be  built  nearer  together  lest 
there  might  not  be  a  proper  distribution  of  grace.  There 
may  have  been  a  significance,  too.  in  the  selection  of  the  sites 
by  the  side  of  springs.  The  folk-lore  of  the  early  Scotch- 
Irish  is  rich  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  water  as  impart- 
ing an  additional  sanctity  and  constancy  to  pledges  made 
thereby.  To  carry  a  lass  across  a  brook  was  a  simple  and 
artless  method  among  the  swains  of  vowing  a  life-long  pas- 
sion, and  many  a  troth  has  been  thus  plighted  in  days  de- 
parted.    In  fact,  an  old-time  axiom  avers  that 

Three  times  carried  o'er  the  brook 
Is  good  as  married  by  the  book. 

It  was  probably  a  sentiment  of  this  type  that  inspired  Col. 
Samuel  Culbertson.  of  Culbertson's  Row.  when,  in  1777. 
preparatory  to  marching  oft"  to  join  the  American  army,  he 
mustered  a  company  of  militia  at  the  spring  where  his  still 
house  stood,  drawing  them  up  in  line  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream.  Then,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  he  administered  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  his-  country  to  each  soldier 
separately,  clasping  his  hand  at  the  same  time  over  the  run- 
ning stream,  an  act.  as  we  are  told,  "of  very  binding  and 
peculiar  solemnity." 
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In  establishing  the  West  Conococheague  ,  Presbyterian 
congregation,  which  was  formed  in  1738  and  which  in  its 
primitive  organization  embraced  within  its  limits  Welsh  Run, 
Loudon,  St.  Thomas  and  Mercersburg,  there  was  quite  a 
controversy  over  the  location  of  their  house  of  worship  but 
the  now  historic  site  at  Church  Hill  was  at  length  agreed 
upon.  The  pastor  in  1754-55  was  the  Rev.  John  Steel.  At 
that  time  the  little  community  suffered  greatly  from  the 
murderous  attacks  of  the  Indians.  So  fierce  and  frequent 
were  the  onslaughts  of  the  redskins  that  they  succeeded  at 
one  time  in  almost  exterminating  the  settlement,  which  was 
broken  up,  and  for  a  while  there  was  but  faint  hope  that  it 
would  ever  be  re-established. 

Like  Parson  Craighead,  of  Rocky  Spring.  Parson  Steel 
was  a  man  of  courage  who  could  fight  upon  occasion.  He 
led  his  people  out  to  battle  time  and  again,  and  the  congre- 
gation usually  gathered  to  worship  with  sentries  on  the  out- 
posts, fire-arms  in  their  hands  and  swords  by  their  sides. 
The  old  log  church,  for  greater  security,  was  fortified,  being 
enclosed  by  a  stockade,  and  was  even  known  as  "Fort  Steel." 
It  was  used  as  a  place  of  defence  as  well  as  a  meeting  house 
dedicated  to  God,  and  here  it  was  that  the  people  rallied  for 
mutual  protection  when  the  sons  of  the  forest  threatened  a 
fresh  attack.  Tn  1755  Rev.  Steel  was  given  two  half  casks  of 
powder  and  two  hundred  weight  of  lead  for  his  fort  by  the 
Proprietary  and  in  the  same  year  was  commissioned  as  a 
captain  of  the  provincial  troops,  in  which  capacity,  at  the 
head  of  a  company  formed  of  the  settlers,  he  made  several 
expeditions  into  the  coves  and  over  the  mountains  against 
the  tormenting  enemy.  He  was  given  the  title  of  "Reverend 
Captain"  by  popular  voice,  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that 
the  designation  was  never  a  reproach  for  he  was  never  known 
to  act  unworthily  of  either  part  of  it. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  King  was  installed  as  pastor  in  1769  and 
it  was  during  his  pastorate  that  the  Revolution  occurred,  the 
call  for  men  finding  a  readv  response  from  the  members  of 
his  congregation,  the  noblest  of  its  youth  standing  forth  as 
champions  (H  their  country's  rights  and  bravely  meeting  the 
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invaders.     Perhaps  no  community  of  equal  population  con- 
tributed a  larger  quota  of  good  and  true  men.     Nine  of  their 

I  number  were  killed  in  brittle  or  died  by  the  oppressions  of  the 
enemy    while    in    imprisonment.      Others    languished    many 

|  months  in  captivity.  Dr.  King  continued  as  pastor  until 
1811,  laboring  as  long  as  his  rapidly  increasing  infirmities 
would  permit  and  when  incapacitated  by  rheumatism  from 
standing,  he  preached  sitting  in  a  chair  fixed  in  the  pulpit. 

It  was  during  the  subsequent  pastorate  of  Rev.  Dr.  Elliott. 
1812-29.  that  the  Sunday  school  was  established  in  1816, 
the  social  prayer  meeting  organized  in  1S18,  and  a  new 
church  erected  in  1820  at  the  historic  Church  Hill.  It  was 
an  appeal  of  Dr.  Elliott  in  the  public  prints  in  18 15  that  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  Franklin  County  Bible  Society, 
which  had  the  honor  of  representation  in  the  convention  at 
New  York  in  18 16,  when- the  American  Bible  Society  was 
formed. 

The  religious  services  of  the  early  Scotch-Irish  were  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  prevailing  customs  of  the  present 
day,  so  plain,  simple  and  unaffected  were  they.  I  can  myself 
recall  the  novel  spectacle  of  the  Wilsons,  fifty  years  ago, 
proceeding  on  a  hot  Sunday  to  haul  off  their  coats  in  the 
church  at  St.  Thomas,  that  they  might  in  their  shirt  sleeves 
be  more  comfortable,  while  drinking  in  the  words  of  the 
pious  Nelson,  singing  the  100th  Psalm  or  enjoying  the 
peaceful  slumber  that  sometimes  overtook  the  tired  husband- 
man long  before  "tenthly"  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  devout 
preacher.  David  Wilson,  a  brother  of  Sarah  Wilson,  founder 
of  Wilson  College,  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  St.  Thomas 
church  and  in  the  absence  of  the  clerk  would  "raise  the 
tunes." 

Among  that  peculiarly  Scotch-Irish  sect,  the  Covenanters. 
the  religious  observances  were  very  rigid.  The  children 
were  compelled  to  commit  the  longer  and  shorter  catechisms 
to  memory.  On  Sunday  evenings  verses  of  Scripture  were 
learned  and  the  Bible  read  until  bedtime.  The  Bible  and 
the  catechisms  were  the  chief  books  in  the  average  house- 
hold. With  many  no  cooking  was  done  on  Sunday  and 
dishes  were  left   unwashed   until    Monday. 

Indeed,  the  Scotch-Irish  generally  were  strict  in  their  ob- 
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servance  of  Sunday.  Even  when  great  ends  were  at  stake, 
they  were  loth  to  break  in  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  day  with 
worldly  acts.  A  case  in  point  was  the  race  from  this  county 
to  the  land  office  in  Philadelphia  in  the  days  of  the  Proprie- 
tary. The. farm  now  owned  by  Dr.  J.  J.  CofTman  and  the 
lands  of  the  Rock  heirs,  in  Guilford  township,  were  origin- 
ally one  tract  of  something  over  600  acres.  This  particular 
tract  was  covered  by  two  settlers,  one  McFerren  and  John 
Renfrew,  great-grandfather  of  J.  H.  Renfrew,  one  of  the 
present  occupants.  Both  had  the  land  surveyed  at  the  same 
time,  each  completing  his  own  independent  survey  on  a  Sat- 
urday. The  importance  of  reaching  Philadelphia  at  the  earl- 
iest possible  moment  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  a  patent 
was  appreciated  by  both  of  the  would-be  owners.  Indeed. 
Renfrew  started  off  on  horseback,  with  that  end  in  view. 
the  moment  that  the  survey  was  completed.  He  travelled 
that  day  as  far  as  Newman's  tavern,  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains in  Adams  county,  where  he  stopped  to  rest  for  the 
night.  It  was  his  intention  to  resume  his  journey  in  the 
morning  but  when  Sundav  came,  and  it  was  time  to  set  out, 
his  conscience  rebuked  him  and  forbade  his  travelling  on 
the  Sabbath  for  business  purposes.  So  he  yielded  to  what 
he  regarded  as  his  duty  and  spent  the  day  sitting  on  New- 
man's porch,  watching  the  road  to  see  if  McFerren  passed. 
Had  this  happened,  he  would  have  returned  home  next  day 
without  further  effort  to  secure  the  desired  land.  But  it  did 
not  happen.  Xo  McFerren  came  that  way  and  Renfew  retired 
that  night  a  thankful  man.  In  telling  the  story  years  after- 
ward to  his  grand  children,  he  used  to  say  with  a  laugh  that 
he  was  uncertain  whether  his  travelling  would  have  been  any 
worse  than  spending  the  day  as  he  did,  watching  for  his  rival. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  up  again  and  mounted  on  his  horse 
at  1  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  All  that  day  and  all  the 
the  succeeding  night,  he  stuck  to  his  saddle,  pushing  his 
horse  onward  with  all  possible  speed  and  in  constant  dread 
of  a  collapse.  But  the  steed  did  its  full  duty  and.  like  the 
one  that  brought  good  news  from  Ghent,  accomplished  it^ 
mission. 

With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim, 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets'  rim. 
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The  animal  survived  the  long,  steady  ride  and  Renfrew- 
reached  Philadelphia  early  Tuesday  morning  before  the  land- 
office  opened.  He  was  the  first  to  gain  admittance  and  se- 
cured his  patent,  leaving  the  office  just  in  time  to  come  face 
to  face  with  McFerren  in  the  street  outside.  McFerren 
had  left  home  Sunday  morning  but  had  arrived  in  the  city 
too  late  Monday  night  to  get  into  the  office,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  "man  who  travelled  on  the  Sabbath  was  de- 
feated in  his  desires  by  the  one  who  rested  on  that  day.  a 
circumstance  that  at  the  time  was  quoted  as  providential.. 

In.  the  early  days  people  went  to  church  as  to  mill  and 
store,  on  horseback,  and  the  women  became  fine  equestri- 
ennes. The  late  Mrs.  Nancy  B.  White,  mother  of  Hon.  J. 
Burns  White,  while  living  and  with  mental  faculties  unim- 
paired at  the  age  of  90.  told  me  in  an  interview  two  years 
ago  that  when  she  was  a  girl,  she  used  to  ride  to  church  from 
her  home  at  Roadside  to  Greencastle,  to  Fayetteville.  to 
Greenvillage  and  to  Scotland,  distances  ranging  form  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  and  at  that  time  mostly  through  the  forests, 
and  thought  no  more  of  it  than  she  would  now  to  attend 
the  sanctuary  at  Fayetteville.  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  When 
the  appointments  were  at  Scotland  it  meant  staying  over 
night  at  her  uncle  Thomson's,  for  the  services  of  the  Cov- 
enanters, to  which  sect  she  belonged,  commenced  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  lasted  in  the  winter  time  untif 
early  candle  light,  with  an  intermission  of  perhaps  an  hour 
for  lunch,  which  the  worshippers  brought  with  them,  and 
it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the  preacher  to  cross  to  a  con- 
venient window  to  line  out  the  last  Psalm. 

For  a  long  period  the  Covenanters  had  no  churches  but 
held  their  services  in  orchards  and  woods  iu  tents,  a  covering 
being  spread  between  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  first  Cov- 
enanter church  in  this  county  was  erected  by  Mrs.  White's 
uncle,  John  Renfrew,  at  Greenwood.  It  was  a  rude  log 
structure.  At  Scotland  the  services  were  in  the  barn  of  het 
uncle,  John  Thomson,  now  the  Battin  place.  The  seats 
were  rough  boards  and  a  windmill,  over  winch  was  placed 
a  coverlet,  was  the  pulpit  front  which  the  Word  was  ex- 
pounded  by    the   preacher.      The   appointments   were   tilled 
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in  a  similar  manner  elsewhere,  the  ministers  filling  them 
coming  from  the  thickly  settled  Covenanter  communities 
of  North  and  South  Carolina,  their  range  of  work  being 
from  those  States  through  Pennsylvania,  to  New  York, 
Some  of  the  ministers  who  filled  appointments  in  this  county 
in  1820  and  later  were  Revs.  Galey,  Lusk,  and  Hanna. 

The  Covenanters  were  opposed  to  "occasional  hearing." 
that  is  attending  the  meetings  of  other  denominations.  In 
this  they  were  unbending.  At  Synod  in  Shippensburg  in 
182 1,  several  such  cases  came  up  before  the  session  and  two 
ladies  were  severely  censured  for  attending  a  Methodist 
camp-meeting  on  a  week  day.  Although  soldiers  in  the 
Revolution  and  the  war  of  18 12,  the  male  members  of  the 
sect  would  not  vote  because  the  deity  was  not  recognized 
in  the  Constitution  and  because  that  guarantee  of  popular 
rights  tolerated  slavery.  Even  at  the  earliest  period  the 
Covenanters  were  Abolitionists  to  a  man.  The  rest  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  element  was  not  so  particular  but  took  to  pol- 
itics as  naturally  as  a  duck  to  water,  and  the  race  has  given 
us  not  only  soldiers  of  national  fame  but  statesmen  of  the 
highest  type.  Men  of  Scotch-Irish  blood  have  tilled  our 
official  places  of  honor,  from  President  down,  and  they  have 
been  active  in  questions  of  government  from  the  beginning. 

Time  was  when  politics  was  generally  discussed  in  the 
taverns,  and  the  tavern  in  its  day  was  quite  an  institution. 
As  a  type  of  others,  one  might  refer  to  the  old  McXulty 
House  at  Green  village,  when  that  hamlet  was  a  promising 
one  on  the  great  road  from  Harris*  Ferry  to  the  "Conoco- 
cheague  settlements."  affording  as  it  did  the  only  stopping 
place  between  Shippensburg  and  Chambers'  Fort  at  the 
Falling  Spring.  McXulty's  was  a  famous  wagon  stand  in  its 
prime.  Two  aged  and  spreading  walnut  trees,  scarred  with 
the  initials  and  hieroglyphics  cut  upon  their  trunks  by  cus- 
tomers and  idlers,  guarded  the  entrance  and  from  the 
branches  of  one  depended  in  olden  time  a  huge  lantern,  lit 
up  in  grand  style  on  dark  nights  with  a  solitary  weak-flamed 
tallow  dip.  This  illumination  was  intended  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  benighted  traveller.--  and  perhaps  to  guide  old  cus- 
tomers in  their  effort  to  cross  the  road  from  the  old  Red  Lion 
on  the  other  side,  kept  in  after  years  by  John  Jacobs.     Of 
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these  old  taverns  many  a  tale  could  be  told,  both  good  and 

■  bad,  but  they  have  disappeared  with  the  wagons  and  wagon- 
ers that  once  made  them  profitable. 

There  were  lively  nights  in  those  ancient  taverns.  It  was 
the  golden  age  of  tavern  keepers,  and  the  brisk  wagon  traffic 
along  the  principal  highways  brought  constant  business  to 

,  -  their  doors.  When  the  long  strings  of  high-wheeled,  capa- 
cious knd-ships  were  brought  to  a  halt  in  the  evening,  and 

I  -  the  gaily  caparisoned  horses  were  relieved  of  their  fanciful 
harness  and  strings  of  bells,  and  put  up  for  the  night,  the 
teamsters  would  gather  in  the  bar-rooms  and  relieve  the 
labors  of  the  clav  bv  social  chat,  free  drinking:,  heartv  eatimr. 
horse-play  and  frolic.  Story  telling  or  a  song  was  often  called 
for  on  such  occasions,  and  there  was  frequently  a  dance,  in 
which  the  girls  of  the  house  or  neighborhood  were  always 
ready  to  join.  There  was' invariably  some  one  present  who 
could  play  the  fiddle  and  his  services  would  be  required  until 

I  it  was  time  for  a  final  "night-cap"  and  a  turn  in  in  a  blanket 
on  the  floor,   for  such   was  the  customary  accommodation 

I  "  looked  for  and  provided  in  the  case  of  the  wagoners.  It  was 
the  distinguished  guest  alone  who  got  a  bed  and  a  room  to 
himself.  In  many  homes,  as  well  as  in  the  taverns,  the  violin 
was  a  favorite  instrument  that  hung  on  the  wall,  to  be  taken 
down  in  the  evening  when  work  was  done  and  relaxation  was 

\  sought.  It  is  said  of  Chief  Justice  John  B.  Gibson  that  when 
he  was  a  practicing  lawyer  at  the  Cumberland  County  Bar. 

:  he  spent  much  of  his  time  "fiddling"  in  his  office  and  that  he 
was  a  really  capable  performer. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  among  the 
Scotch-Irish  of  the  valley,  to  return  to  the  interview  with 
Mrs.  White,  the  living  was  scarcely  any  improvement  over 

.  that  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods.  The  rifle 
was  often  depended  upon  for  a  supply  of  meat,  and  what- 
ever else  was  furnished  of  a  substantial  nature  for  breakfast 
and  dinner,  mush  and  milk  constituted  the  invarible  offer- 
ing for  supper  in  the  late  fall  and  winter  months,  with  bread 
and  milk  or  "rivil"  soup  in  summer  time.  Among  all  classes 
the  order  of  the  day  was  nothing  but  work,  work,  work  all 

j       the  time,  from  early  morn  until  late  at  eve.     For  the  dames 

i      the  best  dress  was  calico  in  warm  weather  and  flannel  in  the 
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winter.  They  spun  the  yarn  themeselves.  Flax  culture  was 
general,  and  the  process  through  which  it  passed  was  long 
and  tedious  ere  it  was  ready  for  converting  into  clothing 
The  women  pulled  the  Max  and  threshed  off  the  seed.  It  was 
then  spread  out  until  it  was  ready  to  break.  This  done,  it 
had  to  be  scutched.  Next  it  was  heckled  and  bleached,  after 
which  it  was  ready  to  spin.  The  goods  thus  made  were  worn 
by  old  and  young,  man,  woman  and  child,  and  they  were  re- 
garded as  a  great  improvement  over  the  buckskin  garments 
of  a  still  earlier  epoch.  The  sickle  was  used  in  cutting  grain 
and  neighbors  would  assist  each  other  in  harvest  season. 
They  would  commence  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
after  a  dose  of  tansy  bitters,  and  later  respond  for  break- 
fast. 

The  sickles  used  were  as  carefully  made  as  the  swords  of 
olden  time.  The  blades  were  in  many  instances  highly  orna- 
mented with  elaborate  examples  of  the  engraver's  art,  and 
happy  was  the  reaper  who  could  proudly  swing  a  sickle  that 
outshone  the  others  in  its  decorative  features.  In  addition 
to  extensive  farming  operations,  Jeremy  Burns,  father  of  the 
Mrs. ,  White  I  have  quoted,  was  a  manufacturer  of  these 
sickles.  The  industry  was  an  important  one  in  its  day.  and 
the  sickle  factory  was  as  essential  to  a  settlement  as  the  grist 
and  saw  mills.  Mr.  Burns'  mill  came  to  him  as  an  inherit- 
ance from  his  father,  John  Bourns,  a  blacksmith,  who,  in 
1775,  in  his  little  smithy,  three  miles  east  of  Waynesboro, 
forged  and  finished  in  the  face  of  the  utmost  difficulty  one 
of  the  very  first  of  American  cannon.  It  went  into  the  army 
and  was  captured  by  the  Britsh  at  Brandywine.  After  the 
death  of  the  elder  Bourns,  the  sickle  manufactory  estab- 
lished by  him  was  continued  by  his  son,  Jeremy,  and  in  the 
winter  months  claimed  all  of  the  latter's  time  and  attention, 
in  order  to  meet  the  demand  that  his  product  always  had 
when  harvest  came.  The  spring  time  was  a  busy  season  at 
the  sickle  mills.  Beside  the  sale  of  new  sickles,  there  were 
the  old  ones  to  be  repaired  and  sharpened.  Farmers  came 
from  all  directions  in  such  numbers  that  they  often  had  to 
wait  their  turn  in  having  their  implements  renewed  for  the 
work  awaiting  them. 
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The  engraving-  and  finishing  of  the  blades  was  the  work- 
that  Mr.  Burns  would  entrust  to  no  hands  but  his  own.  and 
this  he  would  do  by  candle  light  in  an  upper  chamber  of  the 
old  homestead  at  Roadside,  working  alone  until  late  at  night. 
The  sickles  were  usually  half  an  inch  in  width  of  blade,  and 
in  form  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  an  interrogation 
point.  Mr.  Burns  not  only  supplied  his  own  neighborhood 
with  these  implements  but  made  annual  pilgrimages  among 
the  farmers  of  several  Southern  states,  disposing  of  his  ware. 
Transportation  was  in  a  cart  holding  about  a  thousand  of  the 
sickles  and  they  varied  in  price  from  75  cents  to  $1.00,  ac- 
cording to  finish.  When  the  grain  cradle  was  introduced,  it 
gradually  drove  the  sickle  from  the  field  and  cleared  the  way 
for  the  modern  improved   machinery. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  settlements,  even  the  peaceful 
pursuit  of  agriculture  was  not  without  its  danger.  Men  went 
to  the  fields,  rifle  in  hand,  and  a  continual  outlook  had  to  be 
maintained  lest  the  Indians  should  swoop  down  upon  the 
workers  and  take  them  unawares.  A  notable  instance  of 
this  kind  occurred  on  the  old  Stevenson  farm,  near  Upper 
Strasburg.  on  the  19th  of  July.  1757.  The  reapers  had 
stacked  their  guns  on  the  east  side  of  the  field,  apprehending 
danger  only  from  the  mountain  side.  The  Indians,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  stole  in  upon  them,  seized  their  arms,  and 
killed  Joseph  Mitchell.  John  Findlay,  Robert  Stevenson. 
Andrew  Enslow.  James  Mitchell.  William  Mitchell,  John 
Niley.  Allen  Henderson  and  William  Gibson,  carrying  off 
Mary  Minor.  Janet  Harper  and  Jane  McCalmont,  the  last 
named  being  a  sister  of  Major  James  McCalmont,  a  brave 
and  noted  Indian  fighter  and  the  gallant  captain  of  a  "band 
of  rangers"  during  the  Revolution,  who  was  afterward  an 
associate  judge,  a  member  of  Assembly,  and  in  other  ways 
honored  by  the  people  who  knew  him  best.  His  career  was 
a  romantic  one,  full  of  daring  deeds  and  wonderous  achieve- 
ments. A  prominent  member  of  the  Rocky  Spring  congre- 
gation, he  lived  for  many  years  on  the  farm  near  Strasburg 
known  a>  the  "Dice  Farm."  later  owned  by  John  Gilmor. 
and  lie  built  and  resided  in   the  house  in   I'pper  Strasburg 
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nearly  opposite  the  tavern,  for  many  years  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  late  Samuel  Lehman. 

The  massacre  to  which  I  have  referred  had  just  been  con- 
sumated  when  McCalmont  appeared  on  the  west  side  of  the 
field.  His  sister  and  the  two  other  girls  were  struggling  in 
the  brawny  arms  of  three  muscular  braves,  who  were  bear- 
ing them  bodily  away.  On  the  ground  half  hidden  by  the 
trampled  wheat,  were  the  lifeless,  mutilated  bodies  of  the 
white  men.  It  needed  but  a  rapid  glance  to  tell  the  story. 
McCalmont's  quick  eye  took  in  the  situation.  He  knew  that 
to  linger  meant  his  own  destruction.  He  was  already  seen 
by  the  Indians  and  there  was  a  whoop  as  he  bounded  away. 
He  dared  not  look  back  but  he  knew  that  he  was  being  pur- 
sued. On.  on,  he  ran  at  his  best  speed,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  reached  the  summit  of  Boyd's  Hill,  at  least  a  mile  away. 
that  he  ventured  to  turn  his  head.  He  gave  but  one  quick 
glance  but  it  was  sufficient  to  show  him  that  there  was  a 
powerful  savage  only  a  few  yards  behind  him,  with  toma- 
hawk uplifted,  in  the  act  of  throwing  the  keen-edged  weapon. 
A  dodge  to  the  side  saved  the  Major.  The  weapon  whizzed 
by  him,  striking  a  tree  beyond,  and  plunging  into  the  hard 
wood  up  to  the  handle.  It  was  then  that  McCalmont  turned 
upon  his  pursuer,  who  was  far  in  advance  of  his  comrades. 
Like  a  flash,  up  to  his  shoulder  went  the  Major's  rifle.  There 
was  a  sharp  report  and  the  Indian  fell.  Without  waiting"  to 
ascertain  the  full  effects  of  his  shot,  McCalmont  started  off 
anew,  reloading  his  rifle  as  he  ran,  and  never  stopped  until 
he  safely  reached  the  fort  at  Shippensburg,  a  distance  of 
fully  twelve  miles. 

Long  years  after,  when  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife 
were  buried  and  the  now  aged  Major  had  exchanged  Ins 
rifle  for  the  judicial  ermine,  a  party  of  Indians  encamped  a: 
the  Indian  Spring  near  Strasburg.  Among  them  were  two 
old  braves,  who  came  into  the  village  to  inquire  if  "Supple 
McCommon"  was  still  alive.  On  being  presented,  they  re- 
garded him  with  great  respect  and  told  him  they  were  with 
the  band  that  chased  him  to  the  fort :  that  they  were  sure  <->i 
taking  him  prisoner  that  day.  but  on  coming  up  the  lull  to 
find  their  tall  warrior  dead,  "their  knees  became  weak"  and 
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they  abandoned  the  chase.  It  had  been  their  intention,  they 
said,  if  they  had  captured  him,  to  make  a  great  chief  of  him. 

Major  McCalmont's  race  for  life  was  but  one  of  many  sim- 
ilar instances  of  endurance  exhibited  by  the  early  Scotch- 
Irish.  They  were  a  long-lived,  hardy  race  whose  strong 
frames  refused  to  yield  even  to  the  destroying  elements  of 
the  tomb.  In  illustration  of  this,  when  the  remains  of  Samuel 
Mead  were  disinterred  in  the  old  Seceder  grave-yard  some 
years  ago,  where  they  had  reposed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  they  were  still  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preser- 
vation and  the  bones  were  perfect.  Innumerable  are  the 
examples  that  might  be  given  of  the  long  life  of  the  early 
Scotch-Irish  and  their  immediate  descendants,  despite  the 
privations  and  dangers  that  they  had  to  endure.  With  the 
wigwam  of  the  savage  often  within  sight  of  their  homes, 
with  an  attack  from  the  redskins  likely  at  any  moment,  they 
toiled  on,  exhibiting  an  unfaltering  determination  and  an 
unyielding  courage.  Their  dwellings  were  lonely  log  cabins, 
isolated  from  the  civilized  world:  the  forest  path  was  their 
highway ;  and  it  was  long,  indeed,  until  peaceful  pastures  and 
fields  of  waving  grain  displaced  the  lair  of  the  wild  beast  and 
pushed  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indian  braves  to  'the 
westward. 

Yet. they  struggled  on,  with  unbending  fortitude,  trusting 
in  their  God  and  fearing  naught.  Wolves  howled  around 
their  doors  at  night ;  the  fall  of  the  tomahawk,  the  sting  of 
the  arrow,  and  the  application  of  the  torch  were  constant 
perils  that  had  to  be  faced,  but  the  dangers  of  the  wilder- 
ness were  boldly  met  and  as  bravely  conquered.  During  the 
thirty-nine  years  of  active  work  in  the  Covenanter  faith 
performed  by  Rev.  John  Cuthbertson,  he  rode  on  horseback 
a  distance  of  70.000  miles,  which  equals  almost  three 
times  around  the  world.  There  were  no  roads  or 
bridges,  and  the  obstacles  to  travel  were  both  nu- 
merous and  serious.  Blazed  trees  were  his  only 
guide;  swollen  streams  had  to  be  forded,  often  at  the 
risk  of  h\<  horse's  life  and  his  own;  the  unbroken  for- 
ests had  to  be  penetrated:  uihl  animals  and  fierce  savages 
lurked  in  the  thickets,  ready  to  spring  and  devour:  the  biting 
rays  of  the  midsummer  sun  had  to  be  endured,  and  in  winter 
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the  cutting  winds  and  bitter  cold ;  he  had  to  face  pelting  rains 
and  snowdrifts,  lack  of  food  and  want  of  shelter,  suffering 
in  a  score  of  forms.  But  John  Cuthbertson,  like  others  of  his 
race,  was  equal  to  the  situation  and  lived  through  all,  serv- 
ing dutifully  to  the  end  and  sustaining  himself  along  his  way 
with  that  belief  which  so  often  cheered  his  ancestors  on  the 
moors  of  Scotland : 

God  is  our  refuge  and  our  strength, 

In  straits  a  present  aid; 
Therefore,  although  the  earth  remove, 

We  will  not  be  afraid. 

Next  to  the  Indians,  the  prowling  packs  of  wolves  con- 
stituted the  settlers'  greatest  danger  and  woe  betide  the  sol- 
itary traveller  who  was  taken  unaware  by  these  ever  hungry 
creatures.  Jeremy  Burns,  as  related  to  me  by  Mrs.  White, 
was  verv  fond  of  tellincr  an  adventure  that  occurred  to  him 
in  his  youth.  He  was  in  Waynesboro  one  night  and  on  his 
return  homeward  afoot  was  chased  by  wolves.  To  escape 
the  threatening  danger,  he  darted  to  a  tree  and  hastily 
climbed  it,  but  he  had  scarcely  swung  himself  to  a  conveni- 
ent limb  ere  the  branch  snapped.  He  fell  to  the  ground 
among  the  wolves,  who  immediately  assailed  him  with  the 
fiercest  fury.  Struggling  to  his  feet,  despite  the  almost  over- 
powering onslaughts  of  the  ravenous  brutes,  he  seized  the 
broken  limb,  swung  it  round  his  head  with  unnatural  strength 
born  of  desperation,  and  attacked  his  four-footed  foes,  beat- 
ing them  off  and  driving  them  away. 

Although  intensely  religious  in  their  belief  and  observ- 
ances, the  people  generally  believed  in  ghosts  and  appari- 
tions, and  were  afraid  of  "spooks"  at  uncanny  hours.  They 
possessed  imaginations  that  enabled  them  to  discern  horses 
without  heads  and  tails  in  the  grusome  night,  and  hobgob- 
lins were  regarded  -as  veritable  objects  that  might  be  seen 
for  the  looking.  Later  on  the  mischievous  youth  of  the  set- 
tlements gave  the  superstitiously  inclined  considerable  food 
for  thought  and  matter  for  comment  in  the  appearance  of 
midnight  "Jack  o'  Lantern"  fiends,  moving  about  in  the 
woodlands,  with  illuminated  candles  for  eyes  in  hollowed 
pumpkins.    The  youngsters  were  sometimes  detected  in  these 
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tricks,  but  their  exposure  failed  to  convince  the  credulous 
that  there  were  no  bogies  in  the  forest.  There  was  no  com- 
munity without  its  haunted  house,  no  burial  ground  without 
its  haunted  tomb.  There  were  signs  for  good  luck  and 
tokens  that  signified  evil  fortune.  There  was  a  proper  sign 
for  planting,  according  to  the  moon's  particular  phase,  and 
a  sign  to  be  observed  in  the  clipping  of  sheep.  Even  in  the 
curing  of  the  ill,  these  odd  conceits  were  not  without  force 
and  were  often  practiced.  It  is  chronicled  of  a  certain 
Scotch-Irishman  named  Brooks  that  he  administered  three 
live  lice  to  his  child  to  cure  decline,  and  his  case  was  not  ex- 
ceptional but  might  be  supplemented  by  numerous  other 
remedies  equally  strange  today  and  yet  regarded  as  "just 
the  thing"''  a  hundred  or  more  vears  a°'o.  Indeed,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  county,  when  the  peculiar  fancies  of  the 
native  Scotch  were  still  strong  among  their  descendants,  it 
might  well  be  said 

There  were  hundreds  of  home  remedies  for  all  kinds  of  complaints- 
All  better  than  the  best  faith  cure  or  the  prayers  of  the  saints; 
If  the  children  had  the  measles  or  the  matter  was  in  doubt, 
They  had  to  drink  sheep-saffron  tea  to  drive  the  rascals  out. 

And  if  a  child  was  liver-grown,  or  seemed  to  have  a  spell, 
Three  times  put  through  a  horse  collar  would  always  make  it  well; 
The  blooming  youth  who  freckles  had,  went  on  the  first  of  May, 
And  with  the  early  virgin  dew,  they  washed  them  all  away. 

The  same  spirit  that  animated  the  Scotch-Irish  in  the  Col- 
onial wars,  the  Revolution,  and  the  war  of  1812.  making 
soldiers  of  them  who  were  bravest  of  the  brave,  inspired  them 
in  times  of  peace  to  active  participation  in  the  militia  mus- 
terings  that  were  once  so  common.  Those  were  great  occa- 
sions, and  the  martially  inclined  took  full  advantage  of  them 
to  display  their  talent  for  military  achievements.  The  train- 
ings, as  they  were  called,  used  to  attract  large  crowds  of 
lookers-on  and  were  regarded  as  red-letter  days  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  officers  were  gorgeous  in  a  show  of  lace  and  gilt, 
the  relics  of  uniforms  that  had  seen  real  service,  but  most 
or  the  rank  and  tile  were  obliged  t<>  parade  in  their  ordinary 
garb  and  to  be  content  with  a  cane,  a  broomstick  or  a  corn 
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stalk  even,  in  lieu  of  a  gun.  A  shining-  mark  at  these  gath- 
erings in  this  county  in  his  time  was  General  James  Burns, 
of  whom  the  poet  sings : 

Then  brave  old  General  Jimmy  Burns 

Sent  scouts  to  left  and  right,  sir; 
But   disappointed,    they   returned — 

ftNo  enemy  in  sight,  sir!" 

"Jimmy"  Burns,  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  was  a  son 
of  John  Bourns,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  a  brother  of 
Jeremy  Burns.  The  Bourns  were  prominent  people  and  the 
General  held  several  important  public  trusts,  among  them 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Franklin  county,  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  1835.  He  took  an  energetic  part  in  the  mil- 
itia training  in  this  county,  urging  his  men  on  to  battle  in 
the  sham  actions  that  were  a  feature  of  the  day  with  all  the 
ardor  of  a  Hannibal  or  an  Alexander: 

And  when  the  mimic  fight  was  done — 

Of  real  war,  a  token — 
A  many  a  bloodless  shirt  was  torn 

And  many  a  corn  stalk  broken. 

There  were  few  amusements  among  the  early  Scotch- 
Irish,  excepting  the  quilting  parties  and  huskings.  These 
would  serve  to  bring  together  the  neighbors  and  young  peo- 
ple, and  wound  up  at  midnight  with  a  feast  and  dance  among 
others  than  those  of  the  strict  Covenanter  stripe.  Then  there 
were  the  singing,  schools,  with  their  "fa  sol  la's"  sang  from 
"buckwheat  notes."  At  home  when  there  was  nothing 
doing,  the  game  of  checkers,  played  with  colored  grains  of 
corn  on  an  improvised  board,  was  a  popular  pastime  among 
the  young  folks. 

In  their  love  affairs  there  has  been  little  change.  Cupid 
lias  played  his  pranks  and  Hymen  won  her  victories  in  all 
ages  pretty  much  the  same.  It  is  an  old  story  ever  new.  and 
the  early  Scotch-Irish  courted  and  married,  and  were  given 
in  marriage,  without  much  difference  in  the  process.  The 
ceremonies  sometimes  kept  the  contracting  couple . before 
the   preacher  half  an   hour  or  more.     The   wedding   would 
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take  place  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  after  which  the  newly 
united  pair  would  go  to  the  home  of  the  groom  on  horse- 
back. As  tricks  played  upon  the  parties,  ropes  would  be 
i  stretched  across  the  roadways,  to  provoke  a  stumble  and 
fall,  and  if  a  bridge  was  to  be  crossed,  several  of  the  planks 
were  sometimes  removed,  wherebv  the  bride  and  groom  were 
I  treated  to  an  involuntary  bath,  rude  ideas  of  sport  and  prim- 
itive fun  that  would  not  be  tolerated  today. 

The  Scotch-Irish  married  young,  lived  long,  and  had  large 

families.     From  their  settlements  in  the  Cumberland  Valley. 

they  spread  out  over  the  country  and  intermarried,  until  the 

dissemination  of  their  blood  is  to  be  traced  in  every  State. 

The  late  Brady  Sharpe.  a  leading  member  of  the  Carlisle  bar 

himself  a  scion  of  the  fighting  Covenanter  stock,  had  his  at- 

|      .  tention   called   to   this   while   serving   with   gallantry   as   an 

[       officer  in  the  Civil  War.     His  duties  as  Adjutant  General  fre- 

|       quently  brought  him  into  contact   with  the  officers  of  the 

Thirteenth  Army  Corps,  where  he  found  McKinneys,  Mc- 

Culloughs,     McElhennys,      Davidsons.     Herrons.     Blaines, 

Griers,   Carnahans,  and  many  other  familiar  family  names, 

every  one  of  which  he  was  able  to  trace  back  to  ancestry  in 

this  valley.     So  striking  was  this  that  a  Xew  Yorker,  who 

had  served  with  Sharpe  for  a  long  time,  asked  him  one  day 

how  large  a  place   Xewville   was.   saying  he  would  like  to 

j       know  since  the  entire  Thirteenth  Corps  seemed  to  have  come 

originally  from   that   place. 
I  "Major,"  responded  Sharpe,  with  a  shade  of  pardonable 

i  pride  in  his  voice,  "the  Genesee  Valley  can  boast  of  its  wheat, 
the  Mohawk  of  its  beautiful  river,  and  Goshen  of  its  butter 
and  fine  breed  of  cattle,  but  the  Cumberland  Valley  boasts 
of  its  breed  of  men/' 

In  this  backward  glance  at  the  traits,  traditions  and  per- 
sonality of  the  early  Scotch-Irish,  I  have  not  paid  a  tribute 
i       that  is  undeserved.     At  the  same  time.  I  need  not.  even  in 
!       this  presence,  yield  an  iota  of  the  share  to  which  the  German 
pioneer  and    American   of   German   and    French    Huguenot 
descent  are  entitled  in  the  making  of  our  common  country's 
history.     As  Americans  we  have  a  joint  inheritance  in   the 
|       glory  handed  down  to  us  from  days  Colonial,  the  Revolu- 
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tionary  epoch,  and  the  other  periods  that  have  served  to 
make  us  great  as  a  nation  before  the  rest  of  the  world. 
.  The  Cumberland  Valley  is  a  centre  and  cradle,  if  you 
please,  around  which  cluster  agreeable  memories.  How 
changed  are  the  conditions  to-day  from  the  times  that  I 
have  pictured.  Barbarism  has  yielded  to  civilization.  The 
husbandman  is  prosperous,  contented  and  happy  in  his  pos- 
sessions. The  Kit tpch tinny  valleys  and  mountain  slopes 
are  dotted  with  attractive  homes.  Prosperous  cities,  towns 
and  villages  enrich  the  valley  like  jewels  in  a  royal  crown. 
An  unexampled  prosperity  and  the  whirr  of  machinery  in 
industrial  shops  give  employment  to  labor.  Our  churches. 
schools  and  educational  institutions  have  promoted  religion. 
morality  and  knowledge.  With  manhood  broadened, 
strengthened  and  ennobled,  we  share  a  sublime  confidence  in 
the  future  of  our  country  that  is  more  than  justified  by  the 
existing  conditions  of  to-day. 

"Toil  swings  the  axe,  and  forests  bow, 
•       The  fields  break  out  in  radiant  bloom; 
Rich  harvests  smile  behind  the  plow, 
And  cities  cluster  round  the  loom." 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  ANCIENT  LAW  SUIT. 


WILLIAM  S.   HOERXER. 


There  will  be  no  pretence  that  the  following  account  ought 
to  command  any  general  interest.  It  is  far  too  circumscribed 
in  both  its  geographical  and  family  relations  for  any  such 
reward,  yet  in  the  original  papers,  which  will  be  given  here- 
with and  which  will  tell  in  their  own  words  most  of  the 
story,  there  is  preserved  a  curiously  exact,  even  if  limited, 
account  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  farm  situate  in  this 
County  was  sold  and  subsequently  built  up  from  obvious 
neglect  to  material  prosperity.  These  same  conditions  must 
have  been  reproduced  in  the  early  life  history  ot  many  of  the 
farms  of  this  valley,  hence  the  value  of  this  account,  if  indeed 
it  has.  any  at  all.  The  papers  referred  to,  while' themselves 
dating  back  only  to  1813,  describe  events  of  from  1786  to 
1895.  and  owe  their  origin  to  an  instance  of  that  great 
emigration  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  and  corresponding  immigra- 
tion of  the  German  element,  which  took  place  in  this  valley 
just  after  the  Revolution,  which  was  so  clearly  discussed  some 
years  since  before  this  body  by  the  Honorable  President 
thereof. 

The  life  history  of  the  farm  in  question  ran  into  massacre 
and  bloodshed  long  before  it  entered  those  troubles  of  liti- 
gation, in  the  course  of  which  the  original  papers  referred  tu 
were  taken  as  depositions  in  an  ejectment  case.  Among  the 
taxables  of  Peters  township  of  Cumberland,  now  Franklin 
county,  for  the  year  1 75 1 ,  is  found  the  name  of  one  Hugh 
Kerrel.  K-e-r-r-e-1.  On  the  8th  day  of  March,  1763,  the 
heirs  and  legal  representatives  of  one  Hugh  Carrol,  C-a-r- 
r-o-1,  conveyed  a  tract  of  land  in  the  said  Peters  township. 
to  one  Robert  Campbell,  which  had  been  acquired  by  Carrol 
by  certificate  of  one  Moses  Wilson  in  i/-|/>.  That  the  two 
names  of  Carrol  and   Kerrel  are  in  reality  one  and  the  same, 

A  paptr  r-a.l  at  the  April  mating  of  the  Society,  held  April  30th,  19»3,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Hon.   A.   Neyin  Pomeroy. 
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is  almost  certain  from  the  agreeing  phoneticism  of  the  two, 
but  is  still  more  conclusively  proven  by  the  fact  that  Hugh 
Kerrel  lived  at  or  about  the  location  of  the  tract  sold  by  the 
heirs  of  Carrol  to. Campbell,  and  because  Carrol  was  dead  in 
1762,  while  Kerrel  was  alive  in  175 1,  but  was  killed  by  the 
•Indians  in  the  early  part  of  November  1756,  only  a  few  miles 
from  McDowell's  mill,  where  he  was  a  settler,  and  further 
because  there  is  no  other  name  in  anyway  resembling  these 
among  the  taxables  of  Peters  township.  Rupp's  account 
of  the  death  of  Kerrel  is  as  follows : 

"In  the  early  part  of  November,  some  Indians  were  in  the 
upper  part  of  Cumberland  (Franklin)  county,  only  a  few 
miles  from  McDowell's  mill,  where  they  barbarously  mur- 
dered and  mangled  a  number  of  inhabitants.  They  killed 
and  also  carried  off,  the  following  named  soldiers,  James 
McDonald,  William  McDonald,  Bartholomew  McCafferty, 
and  Andrew  McOuoid ;  soldiers  missing,  James  Corkem  and 
William  Cornwall.  The  following  inhabitants  were  killed, 
John  Culbertson,  Samuel  Perry.  Hugh  Kerrel.  John  Woods 
with  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  and  Elizabeth  Archer ; 
inhabitants  missing,  four  children  belonging  to  John  Archer. 
Samuel  Neely,  a  boy  and  James  McQuoid,  a  child.''  Rupp's 
Hist.,  page  122. 

The  tract  conveyed  by  the  Carrol  heirs  to  Campbell  is  one 
and  one-half  miles  Northwest  of  the  location  of  McDowell's 
mill,  thus  leaving  little  doubt  of  the  one-ness  of  the  two  names 
and  that  this  very  farm  was  the  scene  of  one  of  those  mas- 
sacres, which,  by  the  fall  of  1756,  had  resulted  in  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  western  part  of  this  county.  The  tract  lay 
just  across  the  Conococheague  creek  from  that  new  house 
of  Matthew  Patton,  which  in  that  same  fall  of  1756,  the 
soldiers  were  taking  for  a  barrack,  and  incidentally  as  the 
nucleus  of  Fort  Loudon.  Matthew  Patton's  location  bound- 
ed the  Carrol  tract  on  the  North,  one  Welsh  on  the  Fast, 
James  Dickey  on  the  South,  and  Thomas  Barr  on  the  West. 
Just  North  of  Thomas  Barr  was  Mesach  James,  whose 
house,  together  with  tire  fn>t  one  of  Matthew  Pattt>n.  was 
burned  by  the  Indians  on  Sunday  morning,  the  second  day 
of  November,  in  the  preceding  year  of  1755.     This  last  out- 
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rage  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  raid  of  Shingas  against  the 
Bis*  and  Little  Coves,  and  no  one  was  killed  in  that  section, 
but  one  Widow  Jordan  and  a  daughter  of  William  Clark 
were  carried  away  captive. 

There  is  a  local  tradition  in  connection  with  the  Carrol 
tract,  which  may  have  some  foundation,  and  for  that  reason 
may  justify  its  insertion  here.  For  about  a  mile  and  a  haH 
after  leaving  the  town  of  Loudon,  the  Conococheague  creek 
flows  generally  southward,  until  it  reaches  the  Carrol  tract, 
where  it  turns  sharply  to  the  east  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,- 
where  it  reaches  the  location  of  Fort  Loudon,  which  stood 
on  the  North  bank,  some  fifty  yards  from  the  stream.  Along 
the  western  and  southern  bank  of  the  creek  for  nearly  the 
whole  distance  from  the  town  of  Loudon  to  the  location  of 
Fort  Loudon,  there  is  a  high  and  very  precipitous  bluff. 
arising  part  of  the  distance  sheer  from  the  water,  sometimes 
separated  from  the  creek  by  level  meadows.  On  the  Carrol 
tract  is  one  of  the  places  where  the  bluff  rises  straight  from 
the  water  to  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  the  stream  being 
about  sixty  feet  wide.  Just  opposite  Fort  Loudon  a  small 
.stream,  known  as  Walker's  run,  empties  into  the  creek.  It 
comes  down  across  the  Carrol  tract  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
creek  and  about  one  hundred  yards  south  of  it.  It  source 
is  near  Cove  Gap,  and  its  course  passing  close  to  Thomas 
Barr's,  afterwards  Walker's  house,  from  which  it  gets  its 
name,  forms  a  draft  or  hollow,  which  would  be  the  natural 
and  easy  route  from  Barr's  towards  Patton's,  and  further  on 
to  McDowell's.  The  story  is  that  a  white  man,  hotly  pur- 
sued by  the  Indians,  fled  down  this  draft  of  Walker's  run, 
and  coming  opposite  the  bluff  on  the  Carrol  place,  left  the 
course  of  the  run,  crossed  to  the  bluff,  and  leaped  over,  thus 
distancing  his  pursuers,  who  refused  the  jump,  and  making 
.  his  escape.  It  is  also  said  that  he  cleared  the  creek  in  the 
jump. 

Gordon's  Hist,  of  Penna.,  quoted  by  Rupp,  page  101,  has 
the  following,  which  may  be  corroboration  : 

"Tii  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  (Feb.  20th.  i/5^>).  a 
party  of  Indians  uas  discovered  by  one  Alexander,  near  the 
house  of  Thomas  P,arr.  in  Peters  township.     Alexander  was 
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pursued,  but  escaped  and  alarmed  the  fort  at  McDowell's 
mill,  and  notice  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  was  speedily 
given  to  the  township."  Alexander  was  a  taxable  of  the 
township  in  1 75 1,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  local  tra: 
dition  owes  its  origin  to  the  account  as  given  by  Gordon  or 
Rupp. 

Poor  Carrol  having  lost  his  life  in  the  effort  to  make  a 
home  of  this  tract,  his  heirs  were  evidently  glad  to  sell  to 
Campbell,  for  the  name  of  Carrol  never  again  appears  among 
Peters  township  names.  Campbell  on  28th  April.  1786, 
secured  a  warrant  for  the  tract,  then  supposed  to  contain 
206  acres  and  the  allowance,  and  on  22nd  June,  of  the  same 
year,  he,  together  with  his  wife,  Margaret,  conveyed  it  to 
one  George  Stinger.  George's  son,  William,  moved  on  the 
farm  and  died  there  in  1795.  After  William's  death,  George 
secured  a  patent  for  the  land,  which  by  survey  under  the  war- 
rant had  proved  to- contain  214  acres  and  35  perches  and 
allowance,  and  later  died.  By  the  patent  the  tract  is  given 
the  charming  and  dignified  title  of  "Andel'usia."  In  1812,  to 
No.  56  of  April  Term,  an  action  of  ejectment  was  brought  by 
Polly  Stinger,  George  Stinger  and  Catherine  Stinger,  heirs 
of  William  Stinger,  against  George  Keller,  the  tenant,  and 
George  Stinger,  Adam  Stinger  and  Jacob  Stinger,  heirs  of 
George  Stinger.  The  case  was  tried  on  the  22nd  and  23rd 
days  of  August,  1814,  and  the  ground  of  the  controversy 
will  appear  from  the  depositions  read  on  the  trial  and  a 
minute  of  the  testimony  of  the  oral  witnesses,  which  have 
been  preserved  and  which  I  will  give  in  full. 

^The  presiding  judge  at  the  trial  was  James  Hamilton,  who 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Cumberland  county  on  the  motion 
of  Thomas  Hartly,  in  1781.  and  served  as  judge  of  our  courts 
from  1806  till  18 19.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  student,  but 
to  have  lacked  self  confidence,  and  was  more  afraid,  it  is 
said,  to  take  what  he  was  told  ruled  the  case,  than  to  trust 
to  his  own  judgment,  and  there  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that 
a  certain  act  which  can  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  for  1800.  page  136.  forbidding  the  reading  of 
English  precedents  subsequent  to  1776,  was  passed  at  his 
instance  to  get   rid   of  the   multitudinous   authorities,    with 
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whicli  Judge  Thomas  Duncan,  the  then  leader  of  the  Car- 
lisle Bar,  was  wont  to  confuse  his  judgment. 

•  The  senior  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  the  case  was 
Judge  James  Riddle,  who  was  born  in  Adams  county  in 
January,  1755.  He  graduated  at  Princeton,  studied  law  in 
York,  was  appointed  judge  of  this  district  and  first  presided 
as  such  in  1794.  He  died  in  Chambersburg,  February  5th, 
1837.  He  was  an  ardent  Federalist,  and  possible  an  offensive 
partisan,  for  the  was  so  harrassed  by  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  McKean  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
as  judge  in  1804.  His  successor  was  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Thomas  Cooper,  an  Englishman,  a  companion  of  Joseph 
Priestley  and  a  friend  of  President  Jefferson.  He  was  a 
prominent  man  in  his  day,  and  later  acted  as  president  of 
some  school  in  South  Carolina.  Xo  one  seems  to  know 
whether  he  ever  presided  as  judge  in  this  district,  and  so 
complete  a  failure  was  he,  that  he  was  removed  in  1806  and 
Judge  Hamilton  appointed  in  his  stead.  He  may  never  have 
been  within  the  bounds  of  this  county,  but  the  files  of  the 
Franklin  Repository  for  the  year  1805,  show  the  Sheriff  to 
have  issued  his  proclamation  in  the  name  of  Cooper  as 
President  Judge.  After  leaving  the  bench  Judge  Riddle 
practiced  law  in  Chambersburg  till  his  death.  He  was  the 
grandfather,  of  Mrs.  T.  B.  Kennedy,  her  father  being  John 
Stewart  Riddle.  Samuel  Riddle,  a  younger  brother  of 
James,  was  the  man  whose  name  is  still  connected  with  the 
mill  erected  by  him  in  1794  on  the  top  of  Parmell's  Knob, 
and  known  as  Riddle's  Folly.  Judge  Riddle  built  three 
houses  in  Chambersburg,  the  first,  the  one  situate  on  Xorth 
Main  street,  formerly  owned  by  Miss  Susan  Chambers,  and 
now  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  George;  the  second  where  Augustus 
Duncan  now  lives,  and  the  third  where  Mr.  T.  B.  Kennedy 
lives,  the  third  being  erected  in  181 1. 

Chambers,  the  junior  counsel  associated  with  Judge  Riddle 
for  the  defendants,  was  George  Chambers,  a  son  of  Benjamin, 
and  a  grandson  of  that  Benjamin,  who  was  the  pioneer  of 
Chambersburg.  He  became  later  cue  of  the  leading  law- 
yers of  this  section  of  the  Stale,  and  was  appointed  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  by  Governor  Johnston,  on 
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1 2th  April,  1 85 1,  and  was  nominated  for  the  same  position 
by  the  Whig  convention  of  that  year,  but  was  defeated,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  ticket,  by  the  Democrats  at  the  fall  elec- 
tion. At  the  time  of  the  trial  of  this  case  in  181 4  he  was 
quite  a  young  man,  having  been  born  24th  February,  1786; 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1804,  and  after  studying  law 
with  William  M.  Brown,  of  Chambersburg,  and  Judge  Dun- 
can, of  Carlisle,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Cumberland 
county  in  1807.  He  at  once  removed  to  Chambersburg. 
where  he  lived  till  his  death,  on  25th  March,  1866.  His 
residence,  till  the  time  of  the  fire,  stood  where  the  Wagaman 
building  now  is! 

Only  one  year  older  than  Chambers  was  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs,  Thomas  Grubb  McCulloh,  the  son  of  Robert  and 
Prudence  (Grubb)  McCulloh.  He  was  born  in  Greencastle, 
April  20th,  1785,  and  died  in  Chambersburg,  September  10th, 
1848;  was  educated  at  Borland's  school  in  Greencastle,  and 
studied  law  with  Andrew  Dunlop,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Franklin  county  Bar,  April  8th,  1806.  He  practiced  his 
profession  in  Chambersburg  for  forty-two  years  and  acquired 
a  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  especially  in  land  cases.  He 
has  been  pronounced  by  so  good  an  authority  as  Judge  Rowe. 
to  have  been  the  best  all  round  lawyer  this  county  ever  had. 
He  edited  the  Franklin  Repository  during  the  service  of  the^ 
editor,  George  K.  Harper,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  18 12- 
181 3,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Capt.  Samuel  D.  Culbert- 
son's  company  to  the  defence  of  Baltimore  in  1814,  being 
quartermaster  of  Col.  John  Findlay's  regiment.  This  John 
Findlay  was  at  the  same  time  Prothonotary  of  this  county, 
having  succeeded  Edward  Crawford,  the  first  incumbent.  Mr. 
McCulloh's  official  positions  came  in  a  somewhat  unusual 
order.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chambersburg  town  coun- 
cil in  1817,  a  member  of  Congress,  1821-1823,  and  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives,  1S31-1833 
and  1834- 1835.  I"  tne  Legislature  he  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  extension  of  the  Cumberland  Valley 
Railroad  to  Chambersburg,  and  was  the  first  President  of  the 
•  Company.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  President 
of  the  Bank  of  Chambersburcr  and  of  the  Franklin  Countv 
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Agricultural  Society.  He  married  Margaret  Purviance,  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1808,  and  had  three  sons,  Robert,  Alexander  H. 
and  Thomas,  and  three  daughters,  Mary  B.,  married  to  Dr. 
William  Culbertson,  Mary  P.,  married  to  her  cousin,  Robert 
McCulloh,  and  Margaretta,  married  to  Hugh  W.  Reynolds, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Roxbury  family  of  that  name,  was 
a  handsome  young  man,  so  the  story  goes,  but  early  gained 
the  nickname  of  the  "Huckelberry  Lawyer"  from  a  fool  ques- 
tion of  his  as  to  whether  those  berries  grew  on  trees.  His 
rival  for  the  favor  of  Miss  Margaretta  was  a  rather  homely 
young  fellow,  who  had  the  moral  support  of  Mr.  McCulloh, 
but  the  maiden  choose  the  "Huckleberry  Lawyer,"  notwith- 
standing the  name  of  her  homely  suitor  was  Jeremiah  S. 
Black,  one  time  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  law  suit,  the  first  depo- 
sition which  I  will  read,  is  that  of  James  Campbell,  taken 
under  a  rule  dated  the  nth  day  of  April  1812,  and  in  pur- 
suance to  a  notice  in  the  handwriting  of  McCulloh,  on  the 
22nd  day  of  April,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four  o'clock, 
at  the  dwelling  house  of  Joseph  Williamson,  Esq.,  in  the 
town  of  Butler,  Penna.  The  notice  was  served  on  George 
Stenger,  one  of  the  defendants  at  his  home  near  Stras- 
burg,  by  Thomas  Alexander,  deputy  sheriff,  who  swore  to 
his  return  before  Christian  Wolff,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The 
deposition  is  as  follows : 

Butler  County, 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  ss: 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  rule  on  the  twenty-second 
day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirteen,  at  twelve  o'clock  of  said  day,  before 
me,  one  of  the  Commonwealth's  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  and 
for  said  county  at  the  town  of  Butler,  and  at  my  office,  per- 
sonally came  James  Campbell,  of  Slippery  Rock  township, 
Butler  countv.  and  being  bv  me  dulv  sworn  as  the  law  directs, 
deposes  and  saith:  that  in  the  month  of  April.  1786.  to  the 
best  of  this  deponent's  knowledge.  George  Stinger,  of  Let- 
terkenny  township,  Franklin  county,  State  aforesaid,  came 
to   the   house   of   Robert   Campbell,   this   deponent's  father. 
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who  then  lived  in  Peters  township,  said  county,  on  a  tract  of 
land  which  belonged  to  Ins,  this  deponent's  father,  adjoining- 
James  Patton  and  Peter  Shearer,  then  Welsh,  Samuel 
Walker  and  James  Dickey,  on  west  Conococheague  creek ; 
that  the  said  George  Stinger  came  to  view  the  land  with  an 
intention  to  purchase.  This  deponent  went  with  the  said 
George  over  the  land  to  show  him  the  same  and  its  bound- 
aries. When  the  said  George  came  back  to  the  house  of  the 
deponent's  father  he  was  asked  by  this  deponent's  father  how 
he  liked  the  land.  Said  George  Stinger  made  answer  that 
he  could  not  then  give  him  an  answer  as  the  place  was  not 
for  himself,  that  it  was  for  his  son,  William  Stinger,  and  he 
would  bring  William  to  look  at  it.  In  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  George  Stinger  and  his  son,  William  came 
together,  and  this  deponent  went  again  with  said  Stinger 
and  his  son  William  over  the  land,  and  on  our  way 
returning  to  the  house,  said  George  asked  his  son  William 
in  Dutch,  which  he  liked,  it,  or  some  other  place  they  had 
been  looking  at,  best,  and  said  William  made  choice  of  the 
deponent's  father's.  Then  the  said  George  told  his  son  Wil- 
liam that  he  would  buy  it  for  him,  the  said  William,  if  he, 
the  said  George,  and  this  deponent's  father  could  agree,  but 
that  he  would  not  pay  any  more  for  him  of  it,  but  the 
hand  money,  which  was  three  hundred  pounds.  Said  Wil- 
liam then  told  his  father  lie  was  afraid  he  could  not  make,  the 
yearly  payments.  Said  George  told  him  he  must  work  the 
harder  and  get  a  wife  that  was  rich,  as  she  would  help  to 
pay  it.  When  George,  William  and  this  deponent  came  to 
the  house,  this  deponent's  father  asked  William  how  he  liked 
the  place.  William  said  very  well,  but  if  he  would  get  it  he 
would  have  hard  work,  as  his  father  would  pay  none  but  the 
first  gale.  The  father  of  this  deponent  then  said  to  him, 
your  father  is  able,  there  is  no  fear  but  he  will  help  you. 
George  Stinger  then  said  he  had  more  children  besides  Wil- 
liam that  would  look  for  help  too,  but  further  said  again  he 
woul  give  him  what  farming  tools,  or  something  to  their 
purports,  and  some  cattle,  which  he  thought  would  be  a? 
much  a-  would  fall  to  his  share,  but  that  if  he  did  help  him 
any,  that  he  should  pay   him  back.     The  contract   for  tin- 
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tract  of  land  with  this  deponent's  father  was  entered  into 
shortly  after  this  by   George   Stinger,   and  shortly  after  or 
before    harvest    ensueing    the    conveyance    was    made    and 
acknowledged   in   Chambersbnrg   by  this   deponent's   father 
and  mother  to  George  Stinger,  and  bonds  of  sixty  pounds 
each  (excepting  the  last  installment,  which  was  not  quite  so 
much)  were  given  by  George  to  my  father  for  the  residue 
after  the  hand  money  being  paid.     As  the  yearly  payments 
became    due    this    deponent    always    went    to    the    house   of 
George  to  receive  the  money,   George  would  put  him  off 
until  he  would  sell  William  Stinger's  flour  or  cattle,  and  this 
deponent  knows  of  William  Stinger's  flour  going  in  George 
Stinger's   wagon    to    Baltimore   to   pay   the   gales.      I,    this 
deponent,  always   understood   from   George   Stinger,   and    I 
had  many  conversations   with   him,  and   he   repeatedly  and 
f         always  said  the  place  that  he  bought  from  this  deponent's 
father  was  his  son  William's,  and  after  the  decease  of  Wil- 
liam I  have  heard  from  George  Stinger  that  the  children  of 
William  Stinger  should  have  the  place,  but  the  said  George 
always  talked  very  hard  against  the  wife  of  William.     Wii- 
;      *  liam  Stinger  worked  the  land  the  summer  the  purchase  was 
[    .    made,  and  the  ensuing  spring  was  married  and  moved  on  the 
I         place,  built  a  square  log  house  and  bank  double  barn  of 
1        stone,  cleared  and  made  eight  or  nine  acres  of  meadow,  and 
cleared  a  good  deal  of  upland.     This  deponent  means  these* 
improvements  were  made  by  William  not  in  one  season,  biu 
I        during  his  residence  on  the  place. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me 
the  22nd  day  of  April  A.  D. 
;  1813.     J.  Williamson. 

Jas.  Campbell,  (L.  S.) 

Questions  asked  by  Mr.  Avers,  who  appeared  as  counsel 
for  defendant. 

O.  1.  What  age  was  William  Stinger  at  the  time  of  the 
making  of  the  above  contract?  Ans.  He  was  about  five  or 
six  and  twenty  years  of  age  as  appeared  to  me. 

Q.  2.  \V;t-  William's  name  m  the  bond  given  by  his  father' 
Ans.     Xot  to  mv  knowledge.     I  think  it  was  not. 
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Q.  3.  Were  the  payments  received  from  George  Stinger? 
Ans.  Yes  they  were. 

Q.  4.  Did  the  money  yon  received  arise  from  the  sale  of 
the  within  mentioned  Hour  of  William  Stinger.  Ans.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  5.  Do  you  know  of  William  Stinger  having  any  agree- 
ment with  his  father  or  giving  him  any  security  for  the  pay- 
ments of  the  said  land?     Ans.   I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  6.  Who  first  took  possession  after  the  purchase  by 
George  Stinger  from  Robert  Campbell?  Ans.  William 
Stinger  wrought  there  that  summer  and  in  the  fall  Simon 
Lidy,  George  Stinger's  son-in-law,  moved  upon  it  with  his 
family,  and  in  the  spring  following,  Lidy  move  off  and  Wil- 
liam Stinger  took  possession,  and  continued  in  possession  of 
the  same  until  his  death. 

Q.  7.  Do  you  know  whether  Simon  Lidy  took  possession 
under  an  agreement  with  George  Stinger,  or  whether  he  came 
under  William  Stinger?     Ans.   I  do  not  know. 

Q.  8.  Had  William  Stinger  the  first  summer  he  wrought 
on  the  place  any  horses  or  farming  utensils  other  than  those 
belonging  to  his  father?  Ans.  I  know  the  horses,  belonged 
to*  George  Stinger.  The  farming  utensils  were  brought  in  a 
wagon  belonging  to  George  Stinger  and  taken  back  in  the 
same,  in  the  same  fall. 

Questions  by  Mr.  Purviance,  counsel  for  plaintiffs: 

Q.  1st.  State  how  William  Stinger  worked  the  farm  from 
the  year  1787  until  his  death.  Answ.  He  was  a  very  hard 
working  man  and  believe  wrought  past  his  power,  and  conse- 
quently believe  he  killed  himself  by  his  hard  labour. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
22nd  day  of  April,  A.  D.  18 13, 
J.  Williamson.       , 

Jas.  Campbell.     ■ 

Notice  of  the  taking  of  the  next  deposition  was  given 
George  Stinger,  one  of  the  defendants,  by  James  Dunlop, 
who  swore  to  his  return  before  J.  Holliday.  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  It  is  the  deposition  of  Peter  Rothermd  and  was 
taken  at  the  house  of  Robert  Williams.  Esq..  in  the  borough 
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of  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  county.  Pa.,  on  the  5th  day 
of  August,  1814,  and  is  as  follows: 
Westmoreland  County,  ss : 

•  On  the  fifth  day  of  August,  18 14,  Peter  Rodharmil,  ap- 
peared before  me,  at  my  office,  in  Greensburg,  in  said  county. 
and  being  duly  sworn  as  a  witness  in  the  cause  stated  in  the 
annexed  rule  of  court,  deposeth  and  saith,  that  he  came  to 
live  in  Peters  township,  Franklin  county,  in  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one;  had  lived  there  some  time,  and  during 
the  same  year  that  I  came  there  to  live,  old  George  Stinger 
came  to  me.  and  asked  me  if  I  could  not  lend  him  some 
money.  I  asked  him  how  much  he  wanted.  He  told  me 
somewhere  about  sixty  or  seventy  dollars.  I  told  him  I 
could  and  did  give  it  to  him.  He  told  me  the  bargain  he 
had  with  his  son,  William — that  William  Stinger,  his  son, 
had  some  flour  to  haul  out,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  the  flour 
out,  he  would  bring  me  the  money.  When  old  George 
brought  me  back  the  money,  he  told  me  he  had  got  it  from 
William.  When  I  lent  him  the  money  he  told  me  he  had 
bought  the  place  for  William,  that  he  had  paid  the  first 
payment  himself,  and  William  was  to  the  pay  the  gales,  but 
William  had  it  not  all,  and  borrowed  it  from  me  to  pay  ths 
gale  with.  The  next  year  old  George  Stinger  came  to  me  for 
money.  I  asked  him  how  much  he  wanted.  He  told  me 
either  sixty  or  seventy  dollars.  I  lent  it  to  him.  He  told 
me  as  soon  as  William  got  his  flour  out,  he  would  pay  me 
again.  I  got  the  money  again  from  old  Mr.  Stinger,  and 
he  told  me  it  was  to  pay  the  gale  of  the  land,  and  that  he 
had  got  it  from  William.  The  next  year  after  that  again- 
old  Stinger  came  to  my  house,  and  soon  after  William 
Stinger  came.  The  old  man  said  to  William,  "William  do 
you  know  what  I  want?"  "Oh  yes."  said  William.  "I  know 
you  want  money."  The  old  man  told  William  he  must  have 
it.  William  said  he  had  some,  but  not  .all.  The  old  man 
then  told  William  he  must  borrow  it,  and  said,  "Rodharmil 
perhaps  can  lend  it  to  you."  I  asked  William  how  much  he 
wanted.  He  said  about  eighteen  or  twenty  pounds.  I  said. 
T  can  lend  you  the  money;  The  old  man  said,  William  you 
must  take  that  money  and  go  to  Chambersburg.  the  Camp- 
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bells  have  not  paid  the  big  tax,  and  lawyer  Dunlop  is  collect- 
ing it,  and  you  must  pay  it  to  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  take  a 
receipt  for  it,  and  bring  it  to  me,  and  I  will  count  it  as  money, 
when  I  pay  the  Campbells. 

There  was  another  year  the  old  man  came  to  my  house 
again,  and  William  Stinger  came  there  too.  The  old  man 
asked  William  if  he  intended  that  summer  building  the  barn, 
William  said,  not,  that  he  would  provide  this  summer  and 
make  ready.  The  old  man  asked  how  large  he  would  build 
the  barn.  William  said,  "If  I  build  the  barn,  perhaps,  Daddy, 
you  will  drive  me  away/'  The  old  man  said,  no,  he  bought 
that  place  for  him. 

.  Some  time  after  I  moved  to  Strasburg  the  old  man  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  seventy  pounds,  which  I  had  lent  to  him 
before.  I  told  him  he  should  not  trouble  himself  about  it, 
says  he,  William  promised. to  lend  it  to  me.  I  asked  the  old 
man,  if  William  had  any  money  to  lend  away.  The  old  man 
said  he  had.  William,  before  this,  had  told  me  to  ask  his 
father  if  he  would  not  make  him  a  right  for  the  land.  I  did 
then  ask  him  if  he  would  make  a  right  for  the  land  to  Wil- 
liam. He  said  he  would,  but  he  must  do  it  unknown  to  the 
other  boys,  that  he  had  another  place  besides  Strasburg  for 
George  and  Adam,  his  sons,  and  he  could  not  make  a  right 
to  William  without  making  one  to  them,  or  they  would 
grumble. 

I  helped  William  to  work  at  the  barn,  to  lay  the  sleepers 
of  the  threshing  floor.  William  cleared  about  twelve  acres 
of  land  on  the  place. 

Some  time  afterwards  the  old  man  told  me  he  must  make 
his  will,  (this  perhaps  about  two  years  before  he  died),  and 
was  telling  me  what  way  he  would  do  it.  I  asked  him  what 
he  would  do  with  William's  place.  He  said  he  would  take 
that  place  and  allow  William's  children  three  hundred  pounds 
out  of  it.  I  told  him  Williams'  children  might  go  to  law 
with  him  when  they  came  of  age.  He  said,  Xo,  they  would 
not,  and  got  angry  with  me, — said  they  were  raised  in  the 
backwoods  like  the  Indians. 

Old  Stinger  and  McKeasey  were  administrators  of  the 
estate  of  William  Stinger.  Keasey  complained  of  old  Stinger 
having   paid    the   workmen    with    the   children's    money.      I 
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mentioned  this  to  old  Stinger.  He  said  it  was  true,  that 
William  had  contracted  the  debts,  and  they  ought  to  be  paid 
out  of  William's  property, — the  land,  tho,  he  said,  is  mine. 
and  I  can  do  with  it  as  I  please.  It  was  after  the  death  of 
William  that  the  old  man  told  me  he  would  make  his  will. 

Question  on  part  of  plaintiffs. 
"."  What  was  the  bargain  between  the  old  man  and  William, 
which  the  old  man  told  you.  Answ.  The  old  man  told 
me,  he  paid  the  first  payment  or  hand  money,  and  William 
was  to  pay  the  yearly  payments,  but  did  not  tell  me  what 
the  yearly  payments  were. 

Questions  by  defendants. 

Did  you  see  the  money  which  William  borrowed  from 
you,  paid  by  him  to  the  old  man?  Answ.  Xo,  I  did  not, 
I  never  saw  any  money  paid  by  William  to  the  old  man  in 
my  life. 

Question  by -defendants. 

Are  you  not  the  guardian  of  one  of  the  plaintiffs  in  this 
cause?  Answ.  I  was  the  guardian  of  Polly,  the  oldest  child 
of  William  Stinger.  She  wanted  me  to  pay  her  off  the  money 
coming  from  her  father's  estate.  I  was  advised  not  to  pay 
it  over  until  the  event  of  this  suit  should  be  known.  The 
executors  of  George  Stinger  paid  me  the  legacy  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  under  the  will  of  George  Stinger 
for  Polly,  and  I  have  it  yet. 
Sworn  and  subscribed,  this 

5th  day  of  Agust,  18 14. 

Peter  Rathermil. 

(in  German). 

Robert  Williams. 

The  third  paper  which  I  shall  read  is  a  very  full  memor- 
andum of  the  occurrences  at  the  trial  of  the  case,  including 
notes  of  the  oral  testimony  taken,  and  the  positions  advanced 
by  counsel. 

It  was  not  written  by  either  of  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ants and.  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  McCulloh,  so  that 
it  must  either  have  been  prepared  l>v  some  other  person  by 
his  direction,  01  have  been,  which  is  most  probable.  Judge 
Hamilton's  notes  of  the  .rial.     It  is  as  follows: 
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Polly  Stinger,  et  al.,  • 

vs. 
George  Keller, 
George  Stinger,  et  al. 

Ejectment,  No.  56.  April,   18 12. 

Tried  22nd  &  23rd  Aug.,  1814. 

McCulloh  apens. 
22  June     1786.     Deed  Robt.   Campbell   &  wife  to  George 

Stinger. 
13  Feby.   1796.     Patent  to  George  Stinger  for  214  as. 
22  Oct.      1795.     Letters  of  administration  of  William  Sting- 
er's  estate   granted   to   John    Keasey   & 
George  Stinger. 
1st.      Deposition  of  James  Campbell. 
2nd.     Deposition  of  Peter  Rodarmil. 

Thomas  Campbell, — In  1786,  George  Stinger  came  to  my 
fathers  and  looked  at  the  place.  My  father  asked  him  how 
he  liked  it.  He  said  he  liked  it  very  well,  but  it  was  for 
his  son,  William,  and  if  it  did  not  please  him,  he  would  not 
buy  it.  He  went  away  and  some  time  after  he  came  back 
and  his  son,  William,  with  him.  William  and  him  went 
over  the  land  and  looked  at  it  and  it  pleased  him  very  well. 
The  old  man  said  if  it  pleased,  he  would  buy  it  for  him  and 
would  pay  hand  money  for  him,  and  that  he,  William,  should 
pay  the  gales  himself.  They  got  an  article  drawn  before  Mr. 
Stinger  left  the  place,  between  George  and  my  father.  They, 
my  father  and  mother,  went  away  to  convey  it  and  I  under- 
stood they  did  convey  it,  and  I  saw  the  bonds  afterwards. 
I  was  sent  many  a  time  to  lift  money  from  old  Mr.  Stinger 
when  the  bonds  became  due.  He  would  tell  me  that  he 
had  not  got  the  money  from  William  yet,  that  he  would  not 
pay  it  until  he  did  get  it  from  William,  and  then  he  would 
pay  it.  He  said  if  my  father  wanted  anything  which  he. 
(ieorge,  had  to  sell,  he  might  have  it.  and  when  he  got  the 
money  from  William,  he  would  take  his  pay  out  of  it.  My 
father  did  get  some  things  in  this  way.  I  received  in  pay- 
ment on  one  of  the  bonds  from  old  Mr.  Stinger  a  receipt. 
signed  Andrew  Dunlop,  dated  [6th  March,  f/93.  for  the 
payment  by  William  Stinger  of  Robert  Campbell's  tax.     I. 
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.12,  i8,  4.  I  had  told  George  Stinger  (when  he  complained 
of  that  tax  not  being  paid)  to  tell  William  to  pay  the  tax, 
and  we  would  take  it  in  payment  of  the  bond.  The  first 
summer  my  father  was  to  live  till  the  next  spring,  if  William 
did  not  get  married  or  put  anybody  in  it.  If  he  wanted  it 
before  the  spring,  my  father  was  to  move  to  a  little  house 
next  Walker's.  Some  time  in  the  fall  William  Stinger  put 
his  brother-in-law,  Simon  Lidy,  on  the  land.  My  father 
moved  away  in  the  spring.  Lidy  was  there  when  my  father 
moved.  I  was  there  many  a  time  afterwards.  I  reaped  for 
William  Stinger  two  or  three  harvests  on  the  land  from 
home.  Lidy  never  farmed  any  of  the  land.  Lidy  moved 
away  and  William  came  into  the  house.  W'illiam  Stinger 
built  a  house  and  a  double  bank  barn  of  stone,  which  was 
not  quite  finished  when  he  died.  He  cleared  two  fields  of 
upland,  perhaps  six  or  seven  acres  in  each,  and  cleared  some 
meadow  land.  I  passed  there  the  summer  the  barn  was 
built,  saw  the  masons  at  work  and  William  Stinger  hauling 
stones.  . 

Cross  examination. 

I  don't  think  William  Stinger  went  into  the  writings 
with  my  father.  He  did  not  sign  the  bonds.  Don't  know 
any  reason  why  William  did  not  sign  the  bonds.  I  think  I 
lifted  money  in  '92  and  '93.  I  was  sent  off  and  on  for  almost 
every  bond,  my  father  was  not  able  to  go.  I  went  to  George 
Stinger,  never  saw  William  pay  any  money.  Can't  say 
whether  George  Stinger  has  plenty  of  money  or  not,  but 
when  we  called  for  that,  he  said  he  would  pay  none  of  it, 
that  William  would  be  to  pay  it,  and  he  would  give  William 
notice  to  have  it  there  by  a  particular  time.  That  receipt 
was  took  in  money  about  three  weeks  after  I  told  him. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  that  was  the  last  bond,  I  think 
there  was  another.  When  they  spoke  to  one  another,  they 
generally  talked  in  Dutch,  none  of  our  family  understood 
Dutch.  James  was  the  eldest  that  was  there.  He  lives  in 
Butler  county.  I  don't  know  that  he  understood  Dutch,  I 
don't  think  lie  did.  When  my  father  sold  there  were  four 
fields  together,  upland,  about  fifteen  acres  each,  another 
between,  the  meadow  and  creek,  about  ten  acres,  and  about 
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ten  acres  of  meadow.  George  Stinger  lived  near  Strasburg, 
where  George  Stinger  lives  now.  I  was  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  when  the  sale  was.  I  am  about  forty-three.  I 
don't  recollect  that  he  paid  the  whole  of  a  bond  off  at  one 
time.  George  told  me  when  I  would  go  the  second  time, 
that  William  had  paid  the  money,  it  was  ready.  I  think  he 
said  it  three  times.  The  payments  were  fifty  or  sixty  pounds. 
I  think  sometimes  it  was  more  than  a  month  before  the 
whole  bond  was  paid  oft  after  it  was  due.  My  father  did 
send  sometimes  for  money  before  it  was  due,  but  never  got 
any  money,  though  we  got  grain  and  once  a  beef  even.  He 
said  we  might  have  anything  he  had  to  sell,  and  he  would 
take  it  out  when  he  got  it.  Either  my  brother,  James,  or 
me  generally  went  for  the  money.  Sometimes  we  would  go 
three  or  four  times  before  he  would  say  that  William  and 
paid  it  in.  He  had  given  us  grain  and  things  we  wanted 
before  the  bond  was  due,  and  allowed  we  might  let  the 
interest  drop  on  that  part.  He  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter  living  at  home.  He  had  but  two  daughters  and 
four  sons  that  I  know  of.  The  old  man  and  all  of  them 
called' it  William  Stinger's  land.  William  Stinger  had  put 
the  place  in  good  order.  He  had  made  a  great  deal  of  repairs 
on  it,  it  was  very  much  out  of  order  when  he  went  on  it. 
William  Stinger  was  married  the  next  summer  after  he 
bought  it.  George  Stinger  was  very  much  displeased  at 
William  on  account  of  his  marriage.  He  left  the  Strasburg 
place  in  possession  of  George  and  Adam.  — 

Adam  Peltz, — Twenty-three  years  this  fall  since  I  moved 
to  the  Horse  Valley.  In  the  spring  after,  in  April,  or  May, 
George  Stinger  came  through  our  valley  from  home.  He 
fed  his  horse  at  my  house.  When  he  was  starting,  he  said 
he  must  go  over  the  mountain  towards  Loudon.  I  asked  him 
for  what.  He  said  he  must  go  to  his  son,  William's.  He 
said  his  son,  William,  had  been  lately  in  Baltimore,  and  he. 
(George),  would  fetch  that  money  for  a  gale.  I  asked  him 
vvhy  he  paid  the  gale.  He  said  he  done  little  else  but  riding 
about,  sometimes  he  put  a  little  to  it.  He  said  my  ><>n 
always  makes  some  money  to  give  back  to  me  afterwards. 
He  said  William  had  one  gale  to  pay  yet,  and  if  he  had  that 
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paid,  he  had  his  place  free.  I  bought  my  land  from  George 
Stinger.  William's  name  was  in  the  writing  and  in  the 
warrant. 

Cross  examination. 

I  think  he  told  me  he  had  some  business  with  Fowler  or 
Rosenberry,  which  brought  him  through  the  valley.  He 
called  the  place  where  Adam  lived,  "Adam's"  and  George, 
"George's."  Pie  told  me  William  had  the, other  gale  to  pay. 
William  left  three  children,  Polly,  Catherine  and  George,  or 
John.  .  Some  of  the  children  were  very  little  when  the  father 
died. 

Conrad  Compost, — One  time  me  and  Mr.  Stinger  were  in 
conversation  about  William.  I  said  William's  children  ought 
to  have  that  place.  Yes,  said  the  old  man,  if  William  had 
lived  twenty  days  longer,  I  would  have  made  him  a  right  for 
the  place,  but,  says  he,  it  is  as  well,  so  as  I  have  not  made 
him  a  right.  If  I  had  made  him  a  right  the  widow  would  have 
come  in  for  her  share.  I  said,  I  think  William's  children 
ought  to.  have  that  place.  Says  he,  the  place  is  good  for  the 
children  and  they  can  have  it  after  this.  George  Stinger  and 
Jacob  said  there  were  three  children. 

Cross  examination. 

About   fifteen   years   ago   he   told   me,   he   lived   this   side 
Greencastle  then.    I  was  acquainted  with  George  Stinger  this  * 
forty  years,  I  used  to  "work  a  great  deal  for  him. 

Josiah  Smith.  William  Stinger  made  great  improvements. 
He  built  a  stone  barn,  and  an  end  to  his  house,  a  large  barn, 
near  one  hundred  feet  long.  I  would  not  undertake  to  build 
such  a  barn  for  one  thousand  dollars.  He  cleared  a  great 
deal  of  land,  it  was  in  very  poor  order.  He  repaired  the 
fences  and  put  everything  in  good  order. 

Cross  examination. 

The  barn  was  built  up  and  covered  before  his  death.     The 
orchard  was  planted  before  William  Stinger  went  there. 
22nd.   Oct.    1795.     Administration  bond. 
27th.   Nov.    1798.     Administration  account  passed. 

Con: ad  Stcnger, — I  was  not  in  these  parts  when  the  place 
was  bought.  In  the  year  1787,  I  moved  on  George  Stinger's 
farm,  near  Strasburg.     He  told  me  that  he  had  bought  a 
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place  for  his  son,  William,  near  London,  that  Simon  Lidy 
then  lived  on.  He  said  he  wanted  Lidy  to  come  and  live 
on  his  (George's)  place.  He  said  William  was  about  getting 
married,  and  if  he  was  married  he  could  go  on  his  place. 
He  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  on  the  place.. 
and  the  sooner  he  got  on  it,  the  better  it  would  be  for  him. 
William  got  married  that  spring,  1787.  He  moved  on  that 
place  near  Loudon.  George  told  me  there  was  an  old  cabin 
on  the  place,  that  his  son,  William,  could  not  live  in  it.  In 
the  year  '90,  I  moved  on  a  place  joining  William  Stinger's 
He  cleared  a  great  deal  of  land  and  meadow.  He  built  a 
stone  bank  barn,  about  eighty  by  thirty-five  feet.  The  house 
was  built  before  I  came  up.  'tis  a  log  house,  about  a  story 
and  a  half.  He  cleared  out  the  meadow,  the  place  he  put  in 
good  order.  He  died  on  the  place  in  the  fall  of  '95.  He 
left  three  children,  Polly,  George  and  Catherine,  they  were 
very  little,  he  had  one  or  two  others  that  died.  Jacob  Hazel- 
ton  was  the  mason.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Humbert  did  the 
carpenter  work.  The  barn  was  built  in  '94  and  95.  It  was 
just  before  his  death,  William  Stinger  hauled  the  stones  him- 
self.      • 

Cross  examination.- 

Polly  is  the  eldest.  George,  the  next,  Catherine,  next. 
Peter  Rodarmel  was  Polly's  guardian.  I  was  guardian  for 
George  and  am  now  for  Catharine.  She  came  of  age  last 
spring  and  George  about  two  years  before.  (Proves  several 
receipts  as  guardian).  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  received 
the  whole  of  the  legacies  to  George  and  Catharine.  Heard 
William  talk  about  yearly  payments.  The  land  is  none  of 
the  first  rate,  middling  quality,  part  is  limestone  land  and 
part  is  slate,  'tis  not  first  rate  slate.  I  helped  to  raise  the 
woodwork  of  the  barn.  Never  saw  George  Stinger  on  the 
land  during  the  raising  of  the  barn.  George  lived  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles  off.  He  was  there  at  the  time  of  William  s 
death.  .  He  was  not  a  very  frail  old  man  at  that  time.  Rod- 
armel lived  with  me.  He,  George  Stinger,  was  at  my  house 
and  told  me  he  wanted  to  borrow  money.  I  think  twice. 
William  was  the  eldest  son  of  George  Stinger.     I  think  he 
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had  a  sister  married  before  him,  but  he  was  the  first  son 
married,  he  was  twenty -five  years  of  age. 

Rodarmel  is  married  to  a  niece  of  old  George's.  William 
Stinger's  family  lived  on  the  land  about  a  year  after  his  death. 
George  Stinger  then  rented  the  farm  to  somebody.  Wil- 
liam's family  went  to  Bedford  county.  The  widow  got  mar- 
ried before  she  moved  away.  George  Keller  lives  on  the 
land.  He  rents  it  from  the  executors  of  Gorge  Stinger. 
Jacob  Stinger  received  some  of  the  rents,  he  lived  with  his 
father.  George  Stinger  had  the  biggest  part  or  nearly  all 
of  William's  personal  estate.  I  don't  think  William  took  a 
great  stock  with  him.  his  father,  I  think,  helped  him  a  little. 

Matthew  Patton, — I  lived  in  sight  of  the  land  since  I  was 
born.  William  Stinger  built  a  house  and  a  very  large  bank 
barn.  He  cleared  some  land,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  acres. 
He  dug  a  ditch  alongside  of  the  meadow.  There  was  a  small 
orchard  on  it,  and  he  planted  a  young  orchard  in  another 
place.  The  fences  and  place  were  in  good  order.  There  were 
two  masons,  one  named  Haddleton.  There  were  no  im- 
provements on  it  of  any  account  when  he  got  it.  The  fences 
were  not  good.  vhjii-r!  ' 

Cross  examination. 

The  land  is  some  limestone,  some  slate.  Never  saw  George 
Stinger  there. 

Conrad  Compost  again. 

Thomas  Campbell. 

Adam  Peltz. 

Plaintiffs  close. 

Defendants — 

Mr.  Riddle  opens.  We  do  not  offer  any  parol  evidence. 
These  were  to  be  kept  in  secret  during  the  life  of  the  defend- 
ant's father.  Undeniable  principle  that  a  man  who  receives 
a  legacy,  cannot  take  away  the  land  from  which  it  arises. 
George  Stinger  gave  legacies.  The  case  ought  to  be  clearly 
made  out. 

25.  Aug.  1810.  Recp.  $251.52  1-2,  Conrad  Guardian  of 
George.  I'dont  appear  on  what  account)  Bond  to  Conrad 
fur  George.  L  107,  ii,  3,  and  Int.  from  Xov.  180S,  paid 
by  George.  Kxr.,  (dont  state  for  what). 
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io.  Apr.  1810.  Recp.  to  Shaffer,  for  George,  $300,  on 
acct.   of  William's  est. 

14.  Aug.  181 2,  140  for  Cath.  (dont  state  what). 

25.  Aug.  181 3,  $507.69  for  Cath.  (dont  state  what). 

12.  Sept.  1808  L  50,  legatees  of  William  Stinger. 

20.  May,  1809,  Pet.  Rodarmel,  for  Polly,  $338.  in  full  of 
legacy. 

25.  Dec.  1809.  Conrad  Stenger,  $300  part  of  legacy  due 
George. 

10.  Apr.  18 10,  Conrad  Stenger,  $50  for  use  of  George  from 
VVm.  Stinger's  estate. 

Will  of  George  Stenger,  dated  8  March  1806. 
.  Conrad  Stenger,  called.  The  note  was  for  interest  on 
William  Stinger's  property.  I  have  paid  to  the  children  the 
money  coming  from  their  father's  estate.  George's  part  of 
the  legacy  money,  I  have  yet,  and  Catherine's  I  never  re- 
ceived. Jacob  Stinger  lived  on  the  place  near  Greencastle, 
till  he  sold  it.  The  land  rented  for  sixty  pounds  and  upwards 
of  sixty  pounds,  afterwards,  one  year  for  seventy  pounds. 

Land  taxed  in  '88.  '89,  '91,  '94,  in  William's  name. 

Chambers  for  defendants.  Plaintiffs  must  show  a  title 
Contracts  should  be  in  writing.  The  evidence  is  altogether 
parole.  The  deeds  are  taken  and  the  bonds  given  in  the 
name  of  the  old  man.  The  presumption  repelled  by  these 
facts.     No  resulting  trust  where  the  money  was  paid  by  one. 

Sugd.  419.  (Sugden  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers,  Fd. 
1807). 

Can  it  be  supported  as  a  gift? 

2nd.  The  will  of  George  Stinger  gives  them  legacies,  and 
they  having  never  made  their  election,  cannot  have  both  the 
land  and  the  legacy. 

7,  Gw.  Bacon,  145,  (7,  Gwillam's  Abr.  Bacon,  145). 

Catherine  was  not  of  age  when  this  suit  was  brought,  and 
has  not  sued  by  guardian,  she  therefore  cannot  recover. 

Mr.  McCulloh  tried  this  case  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

lie  had  against   him  able  and  older  lawyers.  Judge   Riddle 

with  the  prestige  of  having  sat  upon  the  bench.     The  pre- 

pondering   fact   of  eighteen   years  ad  vers   possession  of   the 

land  by  the  defendants  was  also  against  him.  and  vet  he  won 
t.:..  ^    .1.  .  ••    .  r         ,         V   • 
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J,  ORR  &  BROTHERS. 


JOHN  Q.  ORR. 


It  is  a  fact  well  established  by  historical  records  that  until 
a  comparatively  recent  date  surnames  were  not  used  and 
persons  were  distinguished  only  by  such  names  as  Adam, 
Moses,  John.  Thomas,  Paul,  etc.  It  was  as  late  as  the  year 
iooo  that  the  French  began  their  use  and  the  custom  was 
brought  into  England  by  the  Normans  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest.  Later  they  found  their  way  into  Scotland  and 
were  first  used  in  Scotland  about  the  twelfth  century  and 
came  into  general  use  in  the  thirteenth.  These  surnames  were 
taken  from  countries,  places,  weapons,  forests,  lands,  etc. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  ORRS.  -? 

The  Orrs  had  their  origin  in  Scotland  as  earlv  as  the  four- 
teenth  century,  possibly  the  thirteenth,  and  took  their  names, 
as  did  Brackenrig.  Blackwood,  Forest  and  hundreds  of  other 
families,  from  the  lands  on  which  they  lived.  They  are  largely 
to  be  found  in  Renfrewshire,  where  there  are  thirteen  hundred 
bearing  the  name.  They  are  chiefly  of  Presbyterian  faith, 
but  some  are  Episcopalians  and  in  the  cathedral  at  Glasgow 
there  is  a  memorial  window  to  William  Orr. 

The  first  recorded  evidence  of  the  Orrs  in  Ireland  is  of 
those  who  came  from  Scotland  with  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 
in  1606.  who  crossed  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  settlement 
in  North  Down  on  lands  ceded  to  him  by  one  of  the  great 
O'Neill  family.  In  Charles  A.  Hanna's  history  of  the  ScotcSi 
Irish,  Volume  1,  page  496.  is  given  the  genealogy  of  James 
Orr.  of  PmllybJack,  who  died  in  162J,  and  of  June  Clement. 
his  wife,  who  died  in  i(\$6.     From  it  I  quote:    "The  descend- 

A    pap«  r  r»-ad    at    tli»-    May    metting   .»r   th«*  Society,    held   Muy  isth.    I9U3,    at    the   resl- 
tk-rut?   of   Mr.    M.   C.    Kennedy. 
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ants,  male  and  female,  of  this  worthy  couple  were  very  nu- 
merous and  as  their  inter-marriages  have  been  carefully  re- 
corded we  have  thus  fortunately  a  sort  of  index  to  the  names 
of  many  other  families  of  Scotch  settlers  in  the  Ards  and 
Castlereagh."  Here  follows  a  list  of  inter-marriages  among 
which  are  Dunlap,  Hamilton,  Reid,  McKibben.  Maxwell. 
Carr,  Riddle,  Rea  and  many  other  names  familiar  in  this 
valley.  Nearly  an  equal  number  of  Orrs  married  wives  of 
their  own  Surnames.  The  genealogy  of  this  family  is  drawn 
up  from  inscriptions  on  tombstones  by  the  late  Gawin  Orr. 
of  Castlereagh. 

Among  the  early  pastors  of  the  Irish  church  are  found 
Peter  Orr,  pastor.  Clough  Congregation,  County  of  Antrim. 
from  1673  to  1705.  Alexander  Orr  succeeded  him  from 
1709  to  171 3,  Cumber,  County  Down,  Thomas  Orr  1695  to 
1722,  succeeded  by  John  Orr,  1724  to  1725,  Derry,  County 
Antrim.  Robert  Orr  17S7  to  1833,  Loughall.  County  Ar- 
magh, James  Orr  1728  to  1755.  In  Donegal  Presbytery. 
out  of  which  comes  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  William  Orr 
was  on  its  roll  of  pastors.  He  was  received  as  a  student  from 
Ireland  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  and  was  licensed 
in  1730.  He  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Nottingham,  and 
one  of  the  original  members  of  Donegal  Presbytery.  In  1890 
there  were  2893  persons  in  the  province  of  Ulster  bearing  the 
name  of  Orr,  3300  in  all  of  Ireland. 

There  is  tradition  in  my  family  that  has  come  down  through 
many  generations  that  on  the  maternal  side,  the  lineal  de- 
scent is  from  John  Rogers  (the  first  martyr  under  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary)  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  Smithfield. 
England.  February  4.  1554.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  New  England  Primer  will  find  in  it  a  picture  of  the  burn- 
ing. In  its  account  of  this  terrible  death  it  reads,  "His  wife 
followed  him  to  the  stake  with  nine  small  children  and  one 
at  the  breast"  to  strengthen  him  in  his  hour  of  extremity 
when  the  flames  burnt  out  his  life  but  not  his  faith. 

Having  given   the  origin   of  the  Orrs  and   something  of 
their  early  ancestry.  I  will  now  turn  to  my  subject  proper.  J. 
.<  )rr  &  Brothers. 
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J.  ORR  &   BROTHERS. 


A  large  sign  bearing  the  name  of  J.  Orr  &  Brothers  in 

gilt  letters  on  a  back  ground  of  dark  blue  "smalt"  was  a 

thing  of  beauty  as  I  first  saw  it  as  a  boy  of  five,  over  the 

i  door  of  the  new  storeroom  in  Orrstown.     This  was  in  1844 

and  the  brick  dwelling  erected  on  the  "Diamond, "  into  which 

I  this  firm  had  removed  their  stock  of  merchandise  had  just 

I  been  completed  and  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  and 

best  adapted  for  its  uses  in  that  end  of  the  county.     I  read 

J  it  many  times,  over  and  over  again  and  this  attractive  sign 

I  comes  into  my  vision  with  great  frequency  and  has  suggested 

J  this  paper. 

The  members  of  the  firm  were  John,  William  and  James 
J  B.  Orr,  who  resided  in  Southampton  township  all  of  their 
I  lives  and  over  fifty  years  in  that  community.     They  were 
active  in  business,  prominent  in  politics,  faithful  in  matters 
I  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  church  and  interested  in  all 
j  things  for  the  public's  good.     They  were  esteemed  and  re- 
spected in  their  community,  men  of  influence  and  power  in 
1  the  county  and  favorably  known   in  the  state.     Their  lives 
i  covered  a  period  of  great  change  and  development  in  this 
valley  and  they  are  well  entitled  to  such  public  mention  of 
their  labors  as  will  better  preserve  what  they  accomplished. 
Their  business  contemporaries,  their  personal  friends  and 
intimate  acquaintances  have  passed  away  and  I  know  of  no 
one  so  well  acquainted  with  their  lives  who  has  the  informa- 
tion, to  record  it  as  myself.     As  a  boy  I  worked  on  the  farm 
with  my  uncle  John  and  in   186 J  made  a  journey  with  him 
west  of  the  Mississippi.     I  clerked  in  the  store  of  my  uncle 
James  for  several  years  and  was  associated  with  William,  my 
father,  over  forty  years  and  was  in  daily  intercourse  with 
them  for  twenty-five  years  as    they    pursued    their    various 
avocations.     As  brothers  they  were  deeply  interested  in  one 
another's  success  and  welfare.     They  were  strong  in   their 
affections  for  each  other,  stood  together  in  all  matters  and 
during  their  long  business  career  had  no  differences  or  dis- 
j  agreements.      The   family   was   composed   of  three   brothers 
j  and  two  sisters  and  this  family  circle  was  untouched *by  death 
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for  over  seventy  years.  They  had  lived  near  to  each  other 
until  they  had  passed  three  score  years  and  ten,  when  circum- 
stances separated  them  in  their  last  days. 

THOMAS  ORR.  ' 

Their  fatfier  was  Thomas  Orr  who  was  born  in  County 
Down,  Ireland,  and  immigrated  to  America  from  County 
Donegal  of  the  celebrated  province  of  Ulster,  that  portion  of 
Ireland  to  which  so  many  take  pride  in  tracing  their  ancestry. 
Thomas  was  born  September  15,  1770,  and  emigrated  about 
1790  and  settled  in  Virginia  near  Bucklestown.  now  Darkes- 
ville,  making  his  home  with  his  uncle,  William  Carson.  Some 
three  years  afterwards  he  made  a  visit  to  relatives  in  Lan- 
caster county.  He  was  a  weaver  by  occupation,  one  of  the 
common  trades  of  that  land  of  linen.  In  his  day,  from  neces- 
sity, the  custom  was  to  have  the  work  done  in  the  home  and 
the  laborer  earned  his  livelihood  in  travelling  from  place  to 
place  as  his  services  were  required.  On  his  return  to  Virginia 
he  passed  through  4*Culbertson's  Row"  and  there  secured 
employment  with  Samuel  Breckinridge,  who  had  a  loom  in 
his  house  for  the  use  of  his  neighbors  as  well  as  for  his  own. 
During  his  sojourn  at  the  Breckinridge's  he  was  attracted 
by  the  pleasant  ways  and  comeliness  of  his  daughter,  Martha, 
and  as  his  shuttle  Hew  back  and  forth  weaving  the  web,' he 
wove  the  threads-  of  her  life  into  his  own.  It  was  the  same 
sweet,  old  story  that  has  been  told  since  the  beginning  and 
the  result  was  a  wedding  in  September,  1796,  in  the  old  farm 
house  that  was  torn  down  about  three  years  since.  By  the 
advice  of  his  father-in-law,  Thomas  gave  up  his  Irish  occupa- 
tion of  weaving  and  like  many  of  his  Scotch-Irish  pioneer 
immigrants,  became  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 

He  began  his  new  life  on  a  farm  owned  by  George  John- 
ston known  as  "Red  Hill."  which  took  its  name  from  the 
color  of  the  ground,  which  thirty  years  later  was  found  to 
be  a  rich  deposit  of  iron  ore.  It  was  long  known  as  the 
Neikirk  farm  and  lies  along  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad 
•iot  far  from  the  "Summit." 

George  Johnston,  the  owner,  and  Thomas  Orr.  the  tenant. 
were  warm  personal  friends  and  spent  much  of  their  time  with 
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each  other.  It  is  an  oft  repeated  story  that  the  two  spent 
many  hours  on  the  plough  beam  under  a  friendly  tree  and 
while  they  exchanged  stories  and  discussed  matters  of  in- 
terest, public  and  private,  the  horses  patiently  switched,  the 
flies  and  awaited  the  command  to  "go  on/'  Frequently 
before  the  conversation  had  ended  the  "dinner  horn''  would 
blowr  and  the  matter  was  taken  up  another  day.  Benjamin 
Johnston  was  the  owner  of  -a  farm  adjoining  his  brother 
George.  In  the  long  lane  leading  from  the  house  there  was 
about  midway  a  large  tree  where  in  the  summer  these 
brothers  spent  many  a  day  from  morning  to  night  excepting 
when  they  went  home  for  meals.  Benjamin  was  the  owner 
of  a  goose  which  was  a  pet  and  companion,  following  him  over 
his  farm  wherever  he  went,  never  tiring  of  the  journey  and 
chattering  all  the  time. 

In  1805  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  George  Johnston  he 
in  conjunction  with  John  Rhaum  purchased  the  "Row  Mills" 
and  the  farm.  They  made  a  division  of  the  properties.  Rhaum 
taking  the  mill  and  Orr  the  farm,  now  in  the  occupancy  of 
Isaac  Killinger  at  the  foot  of  Culbertson's  Row.  Here  he 
continued  farming  and  also  carried  on  a  distillery  which  ap- 
pears to"  have  been  one  of  the  needs  of  that  time  to  make 
a  market  for  grain  and  supply  a  beverage  then  use  in  every 
household.  The  bottle  and  the  sdass  in  those  davs  welcomed 
every  visitor  and  made  hearts  lighter  and  heads  heavier  as 
"the  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure."  Thomas  Orr 
was  a  genial,  jovial  Irishman  and  not  averse  to  a  bout  with 
John  Barleycorn  under  favorable  circumstances  and  many  a 
fellow  Irish  immigrant  found  his  home  an  attractive  place  to 
stop  and  one  of  fair  profit  when  he  worked.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  politics  and  all  matters  of  public  concern  which  he 
inherited  and  handed  down  to  his  posterity.  As  early  as 
1808  he  was  found  in  the  Democratic  convention  helping  to 
make  the  ticket  for  Franklin  county.  He  had  the  title  of 
Captain  earned  in  the  service  of  the  militia  which  had  its 
victories  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  He  died  in  18 15 
and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Kirk  yard  of  the  old  White  church 
at  §hippeusbur^.  His  wife  Martha  died  September  23.  1S52. 
and  lies  in  the  Presbyterian  church-vard  in  Orrstown. 
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The  immediate  ancestor  of  Thomas  Orr  was  John  Orr. 
who  died  in  Ireland,  whose  brothers  were  James  and  William. 
James  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  army  and  died  in  its 
^service  on  the  retired  list.  William  emigrated  to  Virginia 
near  what  is  now  Darkesville  where  his  cousin  William  Car- 
son had  made  his  home  in  the  new  world.  Here  he  cleared 
a  farm  and  erected  a  stone  dwelling  yet  standing.  He  mar- 
ried Rebecca  Reid.  a  relative  of  the  late  E.  D.  Reid,  of  Cham- 
bersburg.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  became  homesick 
for  the  piains  of  Ulster  and  the  desire  to  see  it  grew  too. 
strong  to  resist  and  he  returned  to  the  land  of  his  nativity 
where  after  years  of  comfort,  mingled  with  thanksgiving  for 
his  safe  return  from  across  the  seas,  he  died  at  the  place  of 
his  birth  and  slept  with  his  generations  of  ancestors  who 
had  gone  that  way  before  him. 

JOHN   ORR. 

John  Orr,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  Orr  & 
Brothers,  was  born  on  July  18,  1797,  at  "Red  Hill,"  South- 
ampton township.  As  a  boy  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm. 
In  early  life  he  clerked  in  the  store  of  John  Breckinridge  II 
in  Shippensburg.  In  1825  he  married  Mary,  a  daughter  of 
James  Breckinridge  II  and  began  farming  and  operated  a 
distillery  at  the  same  time.  In  1830  he  removed  to  what  is 
now  Orrstowirvvhere  the  remainder  and  most  active  part  of 
his  life  was  spent.  He  was  a  man  of  medium  height,  inclined 
to  corpulency  and  more  of  an  Orr  than  either  of  his  brothers. 
He  was  fond  of  social  pleasures,  enjoyed  gatherings,  and 
especially  fond  of  young  company.  He  was  pleasant  in  man- 
ner, quick  in  temper,  a  person  of  good  judgment  and  fore- 
sight and  ready  at  a  bargain.  While  greatly  engrossed  in 
business  matters  he  did  not  neglect  other  duties  and  was 
interested  and  prominent  in  politics  as  we  learn  from  his 
public  record.  Owing  to  the  large  majorities  against  his 
party  in  this  county  he  was  not  always  successful. 

*n  I(^33  ne  w<^s  elected  director  of  the  poor  by  a  majority 
of  over  800.  In  1837  he  was  a  candidate  for  coroner  with 
three  tickets  in  the  field  and  defeated.  In  1838  he  was  chosen 
county  auditor  by  2J7,  majority  over  John  Alexander.  In 
1843  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  and  beaten  by 
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Jasper  E.  Brady  by  a  majority  of  242.  In  1844  he  was 
nominated  for  county  commissioner  and  beaten  525  by  his 
neighbor,  Thomas  Pumroy.  and  the  entire  ticket  was  de- 
feated by  a  large  majority.  On  March  9,  1849,  ne  was  aP» 
pointed  and  commissioned  one  of  the  associate  judges  of 
Franklin  county  by  Governor  Shunk.  The  chief  objection 
made  against  his  appointment  was  the  charge  that  he  was 
a  free  mason,  and  as  the  governor  was  also  a  member  of  the 
same  order  it  was  urged  upon  him  that  the  main  reason  for 
-his  appointment  was  because  of  this  relationship  and  it  had 
great  weight  with  him.  But  the  warm  friends  of  John  Orr 
prevailed  with  the  governor  and  he  was  appointed.  In  1847 
there  was  doubt  as  to  General  Taylor's  party  affiliation  and 
an  effort  was  made  by  Democrats  to  make  him  their  presi- 
dential candidate,  chiefly  because  he  was  the  hero  of  the 
Mexican  war  to  which  the  Whig  party  was  opposed.  John 
Orr  was  in  correspondence  with  Maryland  politicians  to  this 
end  and  one  of  the  letters  in  reply  was  published  in  Valley 
Spirit.  But  the  matter  all  came  to  naught.  The  Whigs 
nominated  Taylor  and  elected  him,  defeating  General  Cass, 
the  Democratic  nominee. 

The  office  of  associate  judge  became  elective  and  in  1851 
he  was  nominated  but  went  down  with  the  minority.  The 
Whig  candidates  were  Thomas  Pumroy.  of  Lurgan,  who 
received  3743  votes  and  James  L.  Black,  of  Chambersburg, 
3745 ;  Henry  Ruby,  of  Orrstown,  3233  and  John  Orr,  of 
Orrstown,  3238.  There  was  not  much  cutting  of  tickets  in 
185 1.  In  1853  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  South- 
ampton township  and  served  one  term.  In  1854  he  pur- 
chased the  Gish  mill  and  farm  and  operated  them  for  several 
years.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  State's  revenue 
commissioner  of  this  district.  In  1856  he  was  again 
nominated  for  associate  judge  and  received  3329  votes. 
James  O.  Carson,  of  Mercersburg,  received  3329.  There 
was  no  ejection  and  the  governor  appointed  Carson.  In 
1857  Orr  and  Carson  were  renominated  and  pitted  against 
each  other.  John  Orr  had  ^2^8  votes.  Carson  3087 
and  Orr  was  chosen.  He  received  10  more  votes  than 
in  1851  imd  91  less  than  in  1856  and  was  elected  by 
151    majority.      In    i860    Isaac    S.    Yost,    of    Northampton 
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county,  was  U.  S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  placed  at  his  disposal  the  appointment  of  the 
census  enumerator  for  Franklin  county.  In  1861,  the  first 
summer  of  the  rebellion,  the  important  matter  for  our  gov- 
ernment to  meet  was  the  pressing  need  of  money  to  carry 
on  the  war.  A  loan  was  offered  to  the  public  known  as  the 
"7.30  Loan"  because  the  bonds  bore  7  and  three-tenths  per 
cent,  interest.  Among  the  first  subscribers  in  Franklin 
county  was  John  Orr  for  $3,000.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
teachers  in  the  Sabbath  school  established  in  Orrstown  in 
1835.  He  was  president  of  the  Orrstown  Savings  Fund  So- 
ciety for  twelve  years  and  treasurer  of  Orrstown  Lodge  A. 
Y.  M.  for  over  twenty-two  years.  For  many  years  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Middle  Spring  church. 

His  wife  died  February  11.  i860,  and  lies  in  Orrstown 
churchyard.  After  some  weeks'  illness  he  died  September  5, 
1870,  and  lies  beside  her  near  the  active  scenes  of  his  long 
and  useful  life.  His  only  surviving  son  is  Rev.  Thos.  X.  Orr, 
D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  been  the  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches  in  Allegheny,  Penna.,  Peoria,  111.,  and  Dutch 
Reformed  church.  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia.  A 
daughter,  Miss  Lucy,  resides  in  Cumberland  county.  Penna. 

WILLIAM  ORR. 

William  Orr  was  born  at  "Red  Hill,"  Southampton  town- 
ship, April  20,  1802,  a  little  over  a  century  ago.  When  he  was 
at  the  age  of  twelve  his  father  died  and  with  the  consent  of 
his  mother  he  went  to  his  grand  uncle,  William  Orr,  who 
resided  in  Virginia,  with  whom  he  made  his  home  for  sev- 
eral years.  His  uncle  had  emigrated  from  Ireland  and  decided 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  to  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came  and  there  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
where  his  boyhood  was  enjoyed.  He  was  fond  of  his  nephew, 
whose  gentle  ways  touched  the  old  uncle's  heart,  and  in- 
sisted that  he  go  with  him  to  Ireland,  giving  him  the  promise 
that  he  would  make  him  his  heir  to  the  exclusion  of  his  two 
children  who  remained.  The  young  man  had  more  love  tor 
his  own  birthplace  than  that  of  his  uncle  and  declined  the 
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generous  offer,  returning-  soon  after  to  the  home  of  his 
mother  in  Culbertson's  Row.  After  a  short  time  at  school 
he  apprenticed  himself  to  James  Finley,  of  Chambersburg, 
to  learn  the  trade  of  tanning.  The  tannery  of  Mr.  Finley, 
which  has  lately  been  partially  abandoned,  was  along  the 
Conococheague  on  Market  street.  One  of  his  fellow  appren- 
tices was  Robert  Culbertson,  who  married  Mary  Peebles  and 
removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  became  one  of  its  most 
prominent  citizens.  The  close  friendship  formed  in  their 
boyhood  days  was  frequently  renewed  and  continued  during 
their  lives. 

After  learning  his  trade,  William  Orr,  as  a  "iour,"  went  to 
Virginia  in  search  of  work  at  his  occupation  and  found  it  at 
New  Market,  where  he  remained  some  time.  But  as  it  did 
hot  prove  permanent  employment  he  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  journeyed  afoot  to  Fredericksburg  and  thence 
by  stage  to  the  mouth  of  Cedar  creek,  where  he  had  his  first 
sight  of  a  steamboat,  on  which  lie  embarked  for  Washington 
City.  Among  his  fellow  passengers  by  stage  was  General 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  beginning  to  reap,  as  a  public 
citizen,  the  fruits  of  his  planting  at  New  Orleans.  His  next 
work  at  his  occupation  was  at  Fannettsburg.  where  he  lived 

for  some  time,  working  in  the  tanneries  of Maclay 

and  William  Anderson.  His  occasional  visits  to  his  mother 
were  made  on  foot  across  the  mountains,  the  mode  of  travel- 
ing then  most  used,  chiefly  from  necessity.  In  1830,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight,  he  removed  to  what  is  now  Orrstown. 
where  he  began  a  successful  business  career. 

While  he  was  averse  to  public  life,  preferring  to  help  others 
to  positions  of  honor,  trust  and  profit,  he  was  not  unmindful 
of  duties  he  owed  to  the  public  and  we  find  him  active  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  its  interest  as  well  as  his  own.  In 
1833  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  county  convention  of  Demo- 
crats, who  had  been  divided  the  previous  year,  when  George 
Wolff  was  elected  governor.  This  convention  united  the 
party  and  Franklin  county,  which  had  given  Ritner  some  two 
hundred  majority,  was  carried  hv  the  Democrats  by  over 
850.  AmotiL  other  young  men  in  ihi?  convention  were 
James  Xill,  later  a  member  of  the  legislature  also  judge.  Wil- 
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Ham  Gilmore  who  became  sheriff.  William  McKesson,  asso- 
ciate judge,  Josiah  Allen,  Phineas  Eachus  and  James  Gil- 
more.  In  Southampton  the  Democratic  vote  was  49  to  5 
for  its  opponents;  St.  Thomas  102  Democrats  to  7  of  the 
other  side.  The  antis  only  carried  four  townships  and  dis- 
tricts in  the  county.  William  Orr  served  as  assessor  twice, 
assistant  assessor,  judge  of  the  election,  two  terms  or  more 
as  school  director  and  rilled  about  all  the  offices  in  the 
township  with  the  exception  of  constable.  He,  however,  was 
on  the  bond  of  the  constable  for  several  years,  who  also 
collected  the  taxes,  and  he  thus  aided  in  the  execution  of  that 
office.  He  was  the  first  burgess  of  Orrstown  and  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  Orrstown  Savings  Fund  Society  1854  and 
1S55  for  his  brother  James  during  his  two  terms  in  the 
legislature. 

I  will  let  William  C.  Lane,  who  knew  him  intimately  for 
several  years  and  wrote  a  sketch  of  him  which  was  printed 
in  Valley  Spirit  a  few  months  after  his  death,  speak  of  his 
private  life:  "A  native,  strong  independence  rendered  him 
averse  to  holding  offices  of  profit.  He  was  not  willing  that 
any  one  should  deem  him  his  debtor  for  support.  In  his 
own  township,  it  is  true,  he  accepted  offices  of  trust  and  most 
faithfully  and  acceptably  filled  them.  But  then  the  town- 
ship, not  Mr.  Orr,  was  the  recipient  of  a  political  favor. 
Through  his  long  life  Mr.  Orr  adhered  to  Presbyterianism. 
the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  was  a  constant  worshipper  in  the 
church  of  his  denomination  until  the  infirmities  of  advancing 
years  deprived  him  of  that  privilege.  His  life  was  singularly 
pure  and  blameless  and  in  it  was  fully  exemplified  all  the 
christian  virtues  and  graces.  No  better  exemplar  could  be 
chosen  by  a  young  man  for  his  imitation  than  William  Orr. 
Heaven  most  highly  favors  any  community  in  which  it  places 
for  half  a  century  such  a  man.  His  influence  and  example 
are  beyond  all  human  estimation  and  all  who  come  within 
the  radius  of  such  an  influence  must  necessarily  become  bet- 
ter men." 

Physically  Mr,  Orr  was  tall,  well-formed  with  an  elastic 
-u-p  and  graceful  presence.  His  manner  was  cordial  and 
winning  and  those  who  met  him  even  casually  did  not  fail 
to  esteem  him  ever  after. 
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He  married  Mary  A.  Gish,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  East 
End,  Pittsburgh.  Their  sons  who  are  now  living  are  John 
G.,  over  twenty  years,  connected  with  Valley  Spirit,  and 
The  Patriot,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  The  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Franklin  County,  with  its  Home  for  friendless 
children  and  its  Hospital  for  the  sick  and  injured.  For  eigh- 
teen years  he  has  taken  great  interest  in  its  work  and  has 
been  its  president  since  1888.  James  P.,  General  Freight 
Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania's  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh;  Robert 
A.,  of  the  firm  of  Robinson  &  Orr,  investment  bankers  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  a  director  in  the  Union  National  Bank  of 
Pittsburgh.  Thomas  A.,  formerly  book-keeper  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chambersburg  and  now  a  member  of  the 
.firm  of  Robinson  &  Orr,  D.  A.,  long  associated  with  Valley 
Spirit,  of  Chambersburg,  and  The  Patriot,  of  Harrisburg. 
Martha  E.  is  the  only  surviving  daughter. 

Of  their  children  who  passed  from  earth  after  reaching 
manhood  and  womanhood  were  William  B.,  formerly  of  the 
firm  of  John  R.  and  William  B.  Orr,  of  Chambersburg,  and 
later  a  business  man  in  Pittsburgh:  Charles  E.,  who  founded 
the  firm  of  Robinson  &  Orr,  of  Pittsburg,  and  was  president 
of  the  Newport,  Cincinnati  &  Covington  street  railway ;  Mary 
Nettie,  who  died  two  years  since  in  Pittsburgh. 

After  a  residence  in  that  community  of  fifty-one  years  mo^t 
of  which  time  he  was  engaged  in  a  wide-reaching  business  he 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  in  January.  1881,  and  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Orrstown  within  sight  of  the  place  of  his  youth  and  his  later 
years  and  beside  loved  ones  who  had  gone  before  him. 

At  the  close  of  this  long  life  he  passed  away  without  an 
enemy  among  all  his  acquaintances  and  they  all  regretted 
that  a  life  such  as  his  had  come  to  its  closing. 

JAMES    B.   ORR. 

James  B.  Orr  was  born  August  1,  1805.  in  Culbertson's 
Row  on  his  father's  farm.  He  learned  the  occupation  of 
fulling  with  Join  Noel.  "\  Chambersburg,  who  carried  on 
his  business  in  the  small  stone  building  now  standing  along 
the   Conococheague   creek   between   the   Market  street   and 
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King  street  bridges.  After  having  finished  his  trade  he  con- 
ducted the  Green  Spring  woolen  factory  in  Cumberland 
county  for  a  short  time.  He  later  took  possession  of  the 
fulling  mill  of  Andrew  Frazer  on  the  stream  below  Shippens- 
burg  about  midway  between  it  and  the  Middle  Spring 
church,  with  his  brother-in-law,  James  Breckinridge,  as  part- 
ner. It  was  known  as  the  Middle  Spring  factory.  From  an 
advertisement  in  the  Franklin  Telegraph  of  1832  the  public 
was  informed  that  "They  continue  to  carry  on  the  manufac- 
turing business  in  all  its  various  branches  at  the  old  stand. 
Manufacturing  from  the  fleece,  cloth,  cassinet,  flannel,  blan- 
kets, &c.  They  propose  to  take  in  wool  and  cloth  at  the 
following  places  whence  it  will  be  taken  and  returned  when 
finished  :  Adam  Blymer's  store.  Shippensburg;  James  Breck- 
inridge's, Culbertson's  Row:  John  and  William  Orr's  tan 
yard;  Adam  Cressler's.  Southampton;  George  Fink's  smith 
shop;  Jacob  Stouffer's  Sen.,  near  Newburg."  In  1833  ne 
removed  to  what  is  now  Orrstown,  where  he  opened  a  tavern 
in  the  house  which  had  been  a  tavern  a  half  century  before 
and  is  still  a  public  house. 

He.  was  a  well-built,  fine-looking  man,  six  feet  in  height,  an 
earnest  speaker  and  prominent  in  the  debating  societies  then 
in  vogue.  When  a  member  of  the  county  convention,  which 
was  frequent,  he  was  always  prominent.  In  i860  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  County  convention  and  Judge  Xill,  a  Doug- 
las man,  made  a  strong  Douglas  speech.  Col.  Orr,  who  was 
a  Breckinridge  man,  made  a  stirring  reply  showing  the 
dangers  of  the  proposed  course  and  urged  union  and  har- 
mony. His  tastes  were  inclined  to  the  military,  which  was  a 
great  fad  in  his  early  life.  In  1835  he  was  elected  Colonel 
of  the  50th  regiment,  Pennsylvania  militia.  In  1842  he  was 
a  candidate  for  Brigadier  General,  second  brigade  of  the  nth 
division  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  but  owing  to  the  treachery 
of  some  of  his  friends  he  was  defeated.  The  breach  between 
them  was  not  healed  until  1852.  He  was  the  treasurer  of 
the  Orrstown  savings  fund  from  its  organization  to  its  close. 
In  !.Q5r  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  but  only  served 
two  years,  when  he  resigned.  In  1854,  the  Know  Nothing 
year,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  county  convert- 
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tion  for  the  legislature  and  all  over  the  country  the  Demo- 
cratic party  fell  before  the  new  party,  but  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature.  Of  the  result  of  the  election  Valley  Spirit 
said.  "It  was  something  to  have  saved  amid  the  general 
wreck  of  Tuesday's  election  a  candidate  of  so  much  merit  as 
•Col.  Orr,  who  has  been  elected  to  the  legislature  over  the 
Know  Nothing  candidate."  In  1855  ne  was  re-elected  with 
James  C.  Boyd  as  his  colleague. 

In  the  legislature  he  voted  against  the  "tonnage  tax"  aud 
the  increase  of  the  pay  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  from 
$300  to  $500.  When  the  bill  authorizing  the  C.  V.  R.  R.  to 
extend  its  road  into  Maryland  and  increase  its  capital  S150,- 
000  was  reached,  the  members  from  Philadelphia  objected 
to  its  consideration.  This  was  near  the  close  of  the  session 
and  endangered  its  final  passage.  On  the  same  calendar  was 
a  bill  incorporating  the  Butler  hotel  in  Philadelphia.  When 
it  was  called  up  for  passage  Col.  Orr  objected.  The  Phil- 
adelphia members  gathered  around  him.  urging  that  the 
bill  was  a  legitimate  one  and  contained  nothing  objectionable 
and  desired  his  reasons  for  opposing  it.  He  replied  the  bill 
\yas  a  long  one  and  his  friends  wanted  time  for  its  considera- 
tion. They  asked  that  his  objections  be  withdrawn,  saying 
the  spring  was  opening,  the  frost  was  coming  out  of  the 
ground  and  it  was  a  good  time  to  dig  cellars.  His  reply 
was,  ''the  spring  is  opening,  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the 
ground  and  it  is  a  good  time  up  in  Franklin  county  to  dig 
railroads."  The  Philadelphia  members  at  once  saw  the 
trouble,  the  objections  were  withdrawn  on  both  sides  and  the 
two  bills  were  promptly  made  statutes  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  was  a  warm  friend  of  Governor  Bigler  and  was  one  of 
his  most  active  supporters  in  securing  his  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1855.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society,  much  interested  in 
its  welfare  and  was  its  president  in  1859.  In  the  fall  of 
i860  he  resumed  merchandising  under  the  firm  name  of 
J.  B.  &  W.  Orr.  A  few  years  later  he  purchased  the  entire 
business  which  ho  continued  until  iSj$. 

For  many  years  Colonel  Orr  was  a  member  of  the  German 
Reformed  church  and  during  his  affiliation  with  it  was  one 
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of  the  most  active  and  prominent  of  the  lay  members  ol  the 
Synod  of  the  Potomac.  Franklin  and  Marshall  college  was 
then  located  at  Mercersburg  and  he  was  one  of  its  board  of 
trustees  until  its  removal.  Col.  Orr  was  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  Dr.  John  \Y.  Nevin  (who  was  born  at  the  home  of 
his  father,  Daniel  Nevin,  near  Herron's  branch,  one  mile 
east  of  Orrstown)  and  with  him  strongly  favored  the  removal 
of  the  college  to  Lancaster.  About  1854  he  withdrew  from 
the  German  Reformed  church  and  connected  himself  with  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Middlespring,  thus  returning  to  the 
faith  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  trained.  Soon  after  he 
was  chosen  an  elder  of  Middlespring  congregation  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  until  1877  when  he  removed  to  Junc- 
tion City,  Kansas,  to  make  his  home  with  his  daughter, 
Martha  Kennedy.  In  1842  he  was  chosen  superintendent 
of  the  Sabbath  school  at  Orrstown  and  served  in  this  capa- 
city for  over  thirty-five  years. 

He  married  Hettie  Ritchie  and  of  this  union  John  R.  Orr, 
cashier  of  the  Valley  National  Bank,  of  Chambersburg,  is 
the  only  surviving  son.  There  are  three  daughters  living, 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Kennedy,  Junction  City,  Kansas:  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Wilson,  Sunbury,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Frances  Miller, 
Nevada,  Missouri. 

Hettie.  wife  of  Col.  Orr,  died  February  22,  1871,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Presbyterian  churchyard  at  Orrstown.  James 
B.  Orr  died  at  Junction  City,  Kansas,  Semptember  14,  1877, 
in  his  eighty-third  year,  the  last  member  of  his  family.  After 
a  long,  active  and  useful  life,  whose  good  influences  live  after 
him,  he  was  laid  away  far  from  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
where  the  most  of  life  was  spent  and  there  awaits  the  judg- 
ment of  the  just. 

Margaret  married  Captain  James  Bard.  But  one  of  her 
children  survives  her,  David  J.  Bard,  of  Chicago.  A  son, 
John  O.,  removed  to  Scott  county,  Iowa,  and  was  treasurer 
of  the  county,  but  later  removed  to  South  Dakota.  He  was 
a  member  of  its  legislature  and  the  town  of  Bard  in  that 
state  was  named  in  his  honor. 

Martha   married   James    Breckinridge.      A   daughter,   who 
resides  near  Waynesboro,  is  her  only  survivor. 
5 
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THE   NEW    BUSINESS   VENTURE. 

In  1830  Sporting  Hill,  which  is  now  Orrstown,  began  to 
look  up  as  a  business  point  and  John  and  William  Orr  decided 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  They  formed  a  partner- 
ship and  rented  the  tannery  of  Robert  Means  and  began  bus- 
iness April  1,  1830.  The  following  year  they  purchased  the 
tannery  of  Robert  and  also  the  farm  of  his  brother,  James 
Means,  on  which  the  town  stands,  which  was  sold  at  sheriff's 
sale  at  $14.75  Per  acre.  There  were  then  five  houses  at  that 
point.  In  1833  James  B.  Orr  took  possession  of  the  Means 
house  and  opened  a  tavern  in  the  one  end.  The  little  ham- 
let was  then  known  as  Farmer's  Hill,  but  at  the  suggestion 
of  John  Orr  was  changed  to  Southampton  and  this  house 
of  refreshment  long  bore  the  name  of  Southampton  Inn.  In 
the  spring  of  1836  these  brothers  formed  a  partnership 
of  which  James  was  half  owner,  and  the  others 
one-half.  They  began  merchandising  in  the  room  now 
occupied  as  the  bar-room  of  the  tavern.  This  was  one 
and  one-half  stories  in  height  while  the  newer  end  used  as  a 
tavern  was  two  stories.  The  part  used  as  a  store  room  was 
built  before  1750  and  after  a  century  and  a-half  yet  stands 
intact  within  the  brick  wall  that  encased  it  when  it  was  raised 
to  twro  stories  in  1851. 

John  Orr,  the  eldest  member  of  the  firm,  did  the.  buying, 
served  as  salesman  and  in  part  looked  after  the  farm.  Wil- 
liam managed  the  tannery  and  did  the  larger  part  of  the 
buying  and  selling  for  the  tannery  and  farm  as  well  as  dispos- 
ing of  their  products.  James  was  the  chief  salesman,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  clerk,  but  whenever  their  services  were  needed, 
which  was  often,  they  all  were  in  the  store.  In  1833,  Jonn 
and  William  surveyed  and  laid  out  a  town  and  the  sale  of 
lots  began.  In  1835  an  application  was  made  to  the  post- 
office  department  for  the  establishment  of  a  post- 
office  to  be  called  Southampton.  The  department,  because 
of  there  being  a  postoffice  in  the  state  by  that  name,  refused 
to  give  it  the  name  asked  for,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Hon. 
George  Chambers,  then  in  congress,  it  was  called  Orrstown. 
Lots  were  sold,  a  brickyard  was  started,  and  the  town  began 
to  grow  rapidly. 
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The  postoffice  was  opened  on  January  26th,  1836,  for  the 
reception  and  delivery  of  mail  with  James  B.  Orr  as  post- 
master. William  Orr  was  the  contractor  for  the  carrying  of 
the  mail  once  a  week  from  Shippensburg,  a  distance  of  five 
miles.  In  payment  of  his  services  he  was  to  receive  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  office,  provided  they  did  not  exceed  $25 
yearly.  A  year  or  two .  later  the  service  was  increased  to 
twice  a  week,  the  contractor  to  receive  the  income  of  the 
office,  provided  it  did  not  exceed  $45  yearly.  William  Orr, 
Jr.,  was  the  post  boy  of  that  mail  route. 

THE  SAVING  FUND. 

Whatever,  in  their  judgment,  was  for  the  general  public's 
interest  was  organized  as  a  company,  and  that  which  inured 
to  individual  interest  they  conducted  in  their  own  right. 
There  was  need  for  banking  facilities  for  that  community 
and  at  a  called  public  meeting  in  1848  the  Orrstown  Savings 
Fund  Society  was  organized  and  began  business  about  April 
1st  of  that  year.  Its  directors  for  the  first  year  were  John 
Orr,  merchant;  George  Smith,  miller:  Peter  Hollar,  farmer; 
David  Spencer,  merchant,  miller  and  farmer;  John  Hamp- 
sher,  farmer;  Jacob  Mohler.  blacksmith;  William  Welker, 
saddler;  Jacob  Wrise,  farmer;  David  C.  Byers,  miller,  distiller 
and  farmer;  Joseph  Johnston,  farmer;  John  Powders,  shoe- 
maker; Col.  William  F.  Breckinridge,  merchant,  miller  and 
distiller.  John  Orr  was  chosen  president ;  David  Spencer, 
secretary;  James  B.  Orr,  treasurer,  and  they  continued  in 
the  same  positions  during  its  life.  In  1851  the  board  was 
composed  of  John  Orr.  David  Spencer,  John  Powders,  David 
G.  Byers,  Samuel  Knisley,  Dr.  John  Hunter,  Jacob  Kendig. 
Dr.  William  A.  Hunter,  Henry  Ruby  and  William  Orr, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  board  until  it  closed  its  business. 
It  received  weekly  deposits  from  twenty-five  cents  upward 
on  which  interest  was  paid  and,  in  addition,  special  and 
transient  deposits  were  taken.  Its  rates  of  interest  on  special 
deposits  were :  One  to  four  months,  3  per  cent. ;  four  to  nine 
mouthy  3  j -2  per  cent.;  nine  to  twelve  months.  4  per  cent.: 
twelve  to  fifteen  months,  4  1-2  percent.,  and  eighteen  months 
and  over,  5  per  cent.     In  its  first  annual  statement  as  pub- 
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lished  its  weekly  deposits  received  were  $2,989,  special  de^ 
posits,  $3,294.60,  total,  $6,283.60.  Its  business  increased 
from  year  to  year  and  its  tenth  annual  statement  in  1857  was 
as  follows: 

Weekly  deposits  received, $  22,559.96 

Special  deposits, ■  t    140,296.57 

Transient  deposits, 26,672.71 

Surplus, 1 ,500.00 

Profit  and  loss, 411. 14 

$191,330.38 

Weekly  deposits  paid,   .....;.;..$  14,810.38 

Special  deposits, 120,956.30 

Transient  deposits 20,475.21 

Notes  and  bills, 28,083.09 

Cash, 7,065.40 

$19^3303^ 
This  banking  institution  was  of  great  public  advantage  not 
alone  tc  that  community,  for  its  business  extended  into  the 
townships  of  Southampton,  Greene,  Letterkenny.  Lurgan, 
Path  and  Amberson  valleys,  with  patrons  in  Chambersburg 
and  other  parts  of  the  county.  Stock  dealers,  merchants, 
millers,  tradesmen,  farmers  and  individuals  appear  on  its 
books  as  depositors  and  borrowers.  Franklin  county  was  a 
borrower  on  several  occasions  to  the  amount  of  $5,000.  The 
smallest  loan  I  find  on  its  books  was  four  dollars  for  60  days. 
Every  note  discounted  was  required  to  have  a  responsible 
endorser  and  its  losses  were  few.  The  Orr  brothers  decided 
to  close  its  business  in  i860  and  it  went  into  liquidation  with 
a  fair  profit  to  its  weekly  depositors.  The  last  entry  on  its 
discount  books  was  March  15,  1863,  f°r  a  belayed  note  of 
$45  with  the  payment  of  $3  interest. 

OTHER  NEEDS  SUPPLIED. 

Hay  scales  were  a  need  in  the  community  and  a  company 
was  organized  for  their  erection.  Under  their  management 
this  company,  which  paid  a  six  per  cent,  dividend,  is  yet 
in  existence. 
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There  was  needed  a  building  for  public  meetings  and  enter- 
tainments and  a  company  was  organized  and  the  building 
erected.  This  proving  too  small  for  the  demands  it  was  sold 
and  a  larger  one  erected.  As  long  as  these  brothers  were 
connected  with  its  management  it  paid  six  per  cent,  on  its 
investment.     The  company  continues  in  existence. 

Debating  societies  were  in  vogue  and  they  were  interested 
in  its  success.  William  and  James  were  prominent  among 
its  debaters.  Two  questions  that  were  always  awaiting  dis- 
cussion were:  "The  Tariff"  and  "Should  Capital  Punishment 
be  Abolished."  But  with  all  the  light  thrown  on  them  in 
their  many  years  they  are  yet  undecided. 

Through  their  efforts  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  vil- 
lage was  erected  in  1839.  the  first  church  built  in  that  section 
within  a  radius  of  almost  three  miles.     This  was  the  line  of 
division  between- Middle  Spring  and  Rocky  Spring  churches, 
the   Presbyterians  attending   Middle   Spring  and   Shippens- 
burg,  those  of  other  faiths  meeting  in  the  houses  and  school 
houses.     There  was  a  new  element  pushing  out  the  Scotch 
Irish   and   this   meant   depletion   to   Presbyterianism.      Rev. 
Henry  R.  Wilson  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Shippensburg  which  was  absorbing  the  Associated  Reformed 
congregation  and  in  order  to  strengthen  and  retain  their  hold 
on  this  section  preached  at  intervals  in  the  school  house  in 
Orrstown  to  which  all  the  community  attended  without  refer-* 
ence  to  their  denominational  beliefs.    Rev.  Wilson  was  a  man 
of  ability  and  piety,  sedate  and  conservative,  without  leaning 
or  inclination  towards  irreverence.     Among  the  worldly  who 
were  generally  present  was  Dan  Howard,  of  German  descent. 
He  was  a  day's  laborer,  rather  illiterate  and  free  from  the 
conventionalities  of  life.     On  one  of  the  Sabbath  afternoon 
Rev.  Wilson,  as  was  his  custom  had  a  word  of  greeting  with 
all  who  were  outside  the  place  of  meeting  awaiting  the  com- 
ing of  the  preacher.     Among  these  was  Howard,  with  whom 
Dr.  Wilson  shook  hands.     His  last  sermon  was  on  the  coming- 
judgment  to  the  unbeliever.     After  the  customary  greetings 
Mr.   \\  ilson,   possibly  desiring  to  get  in   closer  touch   with 
Liu  ward,  said:     "When  I  last  preached  here  you  seemed  to 
be  deeply  interested  in  the  sermon.     What  was  there  in  it 
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you  so  much  enjoyed  and  seemed  so  satisfying?"  Howard 
replied:  "The  sermon  was  good  all  the  way  through  and  1 
always  like  to  hear  you,  but  it  was  the  end  that  I  liked  best, 
for  you  brought  it  around  with  such  a  hell  of  a  sweep." 

In  1849  they  thought  it  advisable  and  profitable  for  the 
town  to  be  in  some  manner  separate  from  the  township  and 
the  legislature  was  petitioned  to  incorporate  it  as  a  borough, 
which  it  granted.  Under  this  act  it  has  town  council  with 
power  to  make  such  ordinances  that  are  not  in  conflict  with 
its  charter,  a  street  commissioner  and  town  clerk.  They  al- 
ways regretted  that  it  was  not  made  a  borough  for  school 
purposes  also.     William  Orr  was  its  first  burgess. 

In  1849  Ireland  was  visited  with  conditions  that  brought 
on  a  famine  among  the  poorer  classes  and  great  suffering  fol- 
lowed. Appeals  were  made  to  their  friends  in  this  country 
and  provisions  were  sent  from  Baltimore  and  other  ports. 
Bigham  &  Bro.,  wholesale  grocers  of  Baltimore,  former  resi- 
dents of  Fayetteville  and  of  Irish  descent,  interested  the  Orr 
brothers  in  the  matter.  They  took  up  the  needs  of  Ireland 
in  the  northern  end  of  the  county  and  by  their  efforts  flour, 
potatoes  and  other  provisions  were  contributed,  sent  to  Balti- 
more, and  from  thence,  to  the  suffering  and  starving  Irish. 
The  love  of  Fatherland  touched  their  hearts  and  along  with 
their  prayers  went  the  necessaries  of  life  that  brought  relief 
and  rejoicing  into  the  sad  homes. 

THEIR  INTEREST  IN  FREE  MASONRY. 

They  were  active  Free  Masons  and  members  of  George 
Washington  Lodge  No.  i43.Chambersburg  in  the  great  anti- 
Masonic  days.  The  story  of  Morgan's  disappearance  follow- 
ing his  pretended  exposure  of  masonry  created  a  strong  feel- 
ing against  the  order  to  which  ambitious,  unscrupulous  and 
corrupt  men  added  fuel  until  Free  Masons  were  looked  upon 
as  enemies  of  the  country  and  dangerous  to  its  welfare.  On 
Nov.  30,  1 83 1,  at  a  meeting  of  George  Washington  Lodge 
and  George  Washington  Royal  Arch  Chapter  it  was  resolved 
that  the  charters  of  George  Washington  Lodge  and  George 
Washington  Royal  Arch  Chapter  be  returned  to  their  parent 
institutions  on  the  27th  of  December  and  the  said  Lodge 
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and  Chapter  be  discontinued.  In  a  public  statement  they 
said  "Actuated  by  a  proper  regard  for  the  opinion  of  their 
fellow  citizens  in  thus  yielding  deference  to  the  community 
we  beg  leave  to  say  that  Masonry,  as  we  have  seen  it.  con- 
tains no  obligation  or  injunction  inconsistent  with  the  most 
full  discharge  of  one's  social,  political  and  religious  duties  and 
that  we  have  never  known  it  instituted  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses or  the  political  advancement  of  a  member  of  the  order.' 
In  after  years  when  the  charter  was  returned  and  again  a 
working  Lodge  they  were  among  its  members  and  rarely  if 
ever  missed  one  of  its  meetings. 

Through  their  efforts,  aided  by  Judge  Ruby,  then  a  resi- 
dent of  Orrstown,  a  warrant  was  granted  Orrstown  Lodge 
No.  262  April  1852  and  on  the  6th  of  May  following  was  con- 
stituted. James  B.  Orr  was  its  first  worshipful  master,  Wil- 
liam Orr  senior  warden.  Joseph  Johnston  junior  warden. 
Henry  Ruby  secretary  and  John  Orr  treasurer.  Until  his 
death  in  1870  he  was  its  treasurer,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
James.  B.  Orr  until  his  removal  to  Kansas  in  1877.  He  was 
succeeded  by  William  Orr  to  1879  when  he  declined  re-elec- 
tion and  was  succeeded  by  John  G.  Orr,  who  continued  as 
treasurer  until  1893. 

Ten  of  the  Orr  family  have  been  members  of  this  lodge. 
seven  of  whom  were  made  Free  Masons  within  its  portals. 
In  1863  a^  the  elective  officers  in  the  lodge  were  of  the  Orr 
family.  James  B.  Orr  was  worshipful  master,  William  Orr 
senior  warden.  J.  R.  Orr  junior  warden,  John  Orr  treasurer 
and  John  G.  Orr  secretary.  The  lodge  continues  in  a  pros- 
perous condition  and  gives  promise  of  manv  vears  of  useful 
life. 

In  1855  when  the  State  Agricultural  College  was  about  to 
be  located  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Chambersburg  to 
take  measures  to  endeavor  to  bring  it  to  this  county.  At 
this  meeting  Hezekiah  Easton  made  an  offer  of  one  of  his 
farms  and  committees  were  appointed  in  each  township  to 
raise  money  in  addition  to  this  generous  offer.  James  B. 
Orr  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  meeting.  Among  the 
committee  to  urge  the  matter  before  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  John  Orr,  George  Chambers,  S.  D.  Culbert- 
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son  and  others.  The  Orr  brothers  were  active  in  their  sec- 
tion of  the  county.  But  time  was  short  and  Centre  county 
added  large  cash  contributions  to  her  offer  and  secured  the 
State  College.  Some  years  later,  about  1867,  in  speaking  of 
the  location  of  the  college  the  Patriot,  of  Harrisburg,  said: 
"After  a  long  and  patient  search  a  tract  was  discovered  in 
Centre  county,  about'  fifteen  miles  from  Bellefoute,  which 
could  not  be  impeached  by  the  smallest  thread  of  a  rivulet. 
In  its  desert  waste  not  a  spring  gurgles  to  the  surface  for  the 
relief  of  the  weary  harvester  or  the  panting  herd.  Here  was 
planted  the  agricultural  farm  and  college.  The  water  is  lab- 
oriously obtained  by  sinking  wells  or  by  means  of  cisterns,  and 
poetic  but  thirsty  mowers  may  sing  the  'Old  Oaken  Bucket 
•on  any  part  of  it.  Vainly  do  the  cattle  pant  for  running 
brooks.  Though  heavily  manured  with  salts  and  phosphates 
and  deeply  plastered  with  agricultural  college  land  scrip  the 
farm  has  not  yet  rewarded  the  hopes  of  its  projector.  The 
Pierian  fount  within  the  college  walls  is  almost  as  dry  as  the 
fields.     But  the  improvements  are  still  progressing."  • 

DIVERSITY  OF  THEIR  BUSINESS. 

The  firm  of  J.  Orr  &  Brothers  did  a  large  and  constantly 
increasing  business,  gathering  its  trade  not  only  from  South- 
ampton but  also  from  Lurgan,  Letterkenny  and  Greene 
townships  and  gathering  from  Amberson  and  Path  valleys, 
from  Chambersburg,  Shippensburg  and  well  into  the  borders 
of  Cumberland  county.  The  slate  land  was  thickly  covered 
with  timber,  much  of  it  rock  and  chestnut  oak,  and  its 
owners  were  clearing  their  lands.  The  tanneries  made  a 
market  for  the  bark  as  it  was  peeled  in  the  spring  and  much  of 
it  was  brought  to  Orrstown  and  exchanged  for  merchandise 
Many  a  bark  team  took  home  with  it  a  half  barrel  of  salted 
shad  valued  at  $5.75  and  a  half  barrel  of  herring  at  $3.50. 
I  have  seen  as  many  as  50  barrels  of  these  fish  in  front  of  the 
store  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  awaiting  customers 
which  they  never  failed  to  find.  There  was  not  much  cash 
passed,  as  the  business  was  largely  trade  which  passed  to  the 
small  manufacturers  and  the  laborer,  while  the  surplus  was 
transported  to  Baltimore  by  the  neighbors'  wagons  that 
brought  home  the  different  kinds  of  merchandise  the  com- 
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nuinity  wanted.  The  country  store  of  those  days  was  a 
modern  department  store  of  our  day,  but  embracing  a  wider 
variety  of  trade.  Under  the  same  roof  were  sold  dry  goods, 
groceries,  queensware,  clothing,  furnishings,  notions,  hats, 
shoes,  hardware,  oils,  books,  leather  and  its  manufactured 
products,  paper,  drugs,  liquors,  confections,  meats  (fresh  and 
salted),  tobaccos,  boards,  shingles,  rails,  posts,  building  ma- 
terials of  all  kinds  and  about  everything  that  a  community 
needs  or  produces.  In  addition  to  their  interest  in  the  store, 
tannery  and  farm  John  and  William  Orr  had  a  lumber  yard 
most  of  whose  products  were  hauled  out  of  the  North  and 
South  mountains  as  far  down  the  valley  as  Jacksonville. 
They  also  owned  and  operated  a  brickyard  which  turned  out 
as  much  as  200,000  bricks  yearly  and  this  industry  was  the 
chief  factor  in  the  erection  of  so  many  brick  buildings  in 
Orrstown  and  surrounding  country. 

From  a  day-book  of  this  firm  in  1838  I  take  these  entries: 
William  Fleming,  the  owner  of  a  large  limestone  farm  in 
Culbertson's  Row.  was  charged  with  snuff  one  cent,  Mat- 
thew Irvine,  school  teacher  and  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  W. 
Mann  Irvine  of  Mercersburg  Academy,  stands  charged  with 
three  sheets  of  paper,  five  cents;  the  firm  of  John  &  William 
Orr,  purchased  on  credit  one  dozen  quills  for  four  cents, 
William  Peal,  who  raised  tobacco  and  made  cigars,  takes 
credit  for  tooo  cigars  at  $2;  Ludwig  Mellinger,  laborer,  goes 
on  the  book  for  ague  powder,  25  cents,  and  calomel  6  1-4 
cents;  J.  &  W.  Orr  having  exchanged  leather  for  nails  take 
credit  for  $67.50,  Joseph  Zug  buys  one  steel  pen  for  eight 
cents  and  James  B.  Orr  charges  up  one  cord  of  hickory  wood 
to  his  account  at  $2  a  cord.  George  Coover  takes  credit  for 
172  gallons  of  whiskey  at  twenty-seven  cents  a  gallon.  J.  W. 
Fletcher,  who  must  have  been  making  his  purchases  for  a 
tavern  which  he  kept  in  Roxbury,  bought  these  articles: 
One  gallon  (Holland)  gin.  Si. 25;  one  gallon  wine.  87  1-2 
cents;  one  gallon  brandy,  8>j  1-2  cents;  one  gallon  rum.  60 
cents;  quart  decanter,  25  cents:  1  1-2  pounds  loaf  sugar,  28 
cents;  two  tumblers.  20  cents;  jug  loaded.  2?  cents.  Wil- 
liam Slyder,  who  owned  :a\d  operated  the  rope  walk  at  dis- 
junction of  the  Strasburg  road  and  the  one  that  leads  pasl 
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the  Wolf  shops,  stands  as  a  debtor  on  that  day  as  follows: 
50  dozen  yarn,  $11;  123  cuts  thread,  $9.22  1-2;  34  of  tow 
yarn.  $4.25;  386  1-2  pounds  rags,  $15.46.  J.  D.  Paxton  & 
Co.,  who  were  operating"  the  forge  at  Roxbury,  bought  on 
credit  30  pairs  shoes,  $45;  17  pairs  men's  munroes,  $27.60; 
15  pairs  women's  fine,  $20.62.  Thomas  Campbell,  who  was 
a  hat  manufacturer  and  as  was  the  custom  in  these  early  times 
delivered  his  goods  by  wagon,  takes  credit  for  his  products  on 
the  following  terms:  1  1-2  dozen  hats,  half  trade,  $28.50; 
7  silk  hats  at  $2.50,  to  be  returned  if  not  sold.  These  entries 
were  a  small  part  of  one  day's  business  in  1838  and  its  vol- 
ume kept  steadily  increasing  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
editor  of  Valley  Spirit  in  1848,  after  a  visit  to  Orrstown, 
said  in  his  newspaper:     "The  store  of  J.  Orr  &  Brothers  may 

;•  be  likened  to  a  bee  hive.  Such  a  storm  of  customers  we 
never  saw  at  any  similar  establishment  in  any  town  and  any 
one  place.  The  amount  of  goods  sold  is  immense.  But  it 
is  no  great  wonder  after  all  that  they  should  do  so  large  a 
business,  for  men  of  sterling  worth,  strict  integrity,  business 
qualities,  frank  and  accommodating  disposition — in  short 
men  with  big  hearts  in  the  right  place  will  always  secure  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  their  neighbours.  Such  men  are 
the  Messrs.  Orr  and  that  is  why  they  command  so  large  a 
share  of  patronage  and  are  so  successful  in  all  their  business 
undertakings."     This  firm  used  all  honorable  methods  to  en- 

\  large  its  trade  and  I  find  in  1850  they  occupied  as  much  space 
in  Valley  Spirit  to  advertise  their  business  as  did  the  leading 
stores  of  Chambersburg. 

In  185 1,  when  they  had  just  passed  the  half  century  of 
•  their  lives,  they  decided  to  relieve  themselves  of  some  of 
their  business  cares  and  sold  their  stock  of  merchandise  to 
Judge  Henry  Ruby  and  his  son-in-law.  J,  M,  Wolfkill,  of 
Chambersburg  who  took  possession  in  March  of  that  year. 
They  also  disposed  of  the  tannery  to  Risser  Huber  at  the  same 
time  and  they  were  freed  from  many  of  the  cares  and  worries 
of  their  business.  But  they  retained  enough  to  occupy  their 
time  aiid  kept,  as  before,  in  close  touch  with  the  daily  progress 
of  events  and  their  hold  upon  the  esteem,  regard  and  con- 
fidence of  the  public. 
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POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN  INCIDENTS. 

In  politics  they  were  Democrats  through  and  through, 
"Dyed  in  the  Wool,"  and  entered  into  them  with  the  same 
earnestness,  activity  and  zeal  they  showed  in  all  other  mat- 
ters. Their  political  faith  was  a  part  of  themselves  and  they 
endeavored  to  impress  their  convictions  on  all  who  came 
within  the  circuit  of  their  .influence.  When  a  newcomer 
moved  into  the  township  his  political  views  were  early 
learned  and  if  a  Whig  the  effort  was  made  to  have  him  in 
line  with  the  Democracy.  During  the  period  of  which  I 
write  it  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  every 
one's  duty  to  take  interest  in  practical  politics.  There  was 
no  reward  for  these  labors  bevond  the  fact  of  having  done 
one's  duty  or  the  distant  hope  of  political  preferment  where 
salaries  were  small  and  "pickings"  scant.  The  best  citizens 
of  the. township  were  delegates  to  the  county  conventions  or 
elected  those  whom  they  chose  should  represent  them. 
These  men  kept  up  the  party  organization  and  stood  at  the 
polls  all  day  long  and  were  called  upon  to  contribute  if  money 
were  needed  for  legitimate  purposes  for  party  uses  and 
always  responded.  These  were  the  customs  and  usages  in 
both  political  parties  and  evidences  are  seen  in  lists  of  dele- 
gates, township  and  county  tickets.  Then  a  citizen  of  the 
state  only  required  a  ten  days'  residence  in  a  voting  district 
and  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  day  of  election 
made  him  a  legal  voter.  A  few  days  prior  to  the  election 
the  voters  were  seen  and  arrangements  made  to  have  them 
at  the  polls  and  the  one  who  did  not  exercise  the  privileges 
of  a  freeman  was  not  looked  upon  as  much  of  a  citizen. 
There  were  then  no  funds  gathered  from  candidates  as  now 
to  "run  the  campaign,"  a  system  which  has  done  so  much  to 
corrupt  the  ballot  and  debauch  the  voter.  When  a  candi- 
date for  the  legislature,  John  Rowe's  entire  campaign  ex- 
penditures, including  printing  of  tickets,  was  $40.00.  Col. 
James  B.  Orr,  a  year  later,  got  off  with  less  than  S40.00 
and  these  amounts  included  the  nomination.  The  Fourth 
ward  ot  Chambersburg  alone  would  eat  up  the  amounts  of 
both  these  candidates  on  election  day  and  cry  for  more. 
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The  business  standing  of  these  brothers,  their  social  place, 
their  well-known  integrity,  their  wide  acquaintance,  with 
other  good  characteristics  made  them  many  warm  personal 
friends  and  for  these  reasons  they  were  often  placed  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  whether  it  meant  victory  or  defeat.  When 
they  entered  politics,  Southampton  township  gave  Ritner  a 
majority  of  36.  In  1852  it  gave  Pierce  a  majority  of  57  and 
has  never  forsaken  the  Democracy  since  1849.  Notwith- 
standing they  were  strong  partisians  and  the  township  some- 
times gave  a  Democratic  majority  of  80,  they  conceded  to 
such  prominent  leaders  as  David  Spencer  and  David  Hayes, 
both  of  whom  had  been  elected  to  county  office  by  the  Whigs 
a  place  on  the  school  board.  In  the  borough  they  were  wil- 
ling to  give  the  burgess  or  a  portion  of  the  town  council,  but 
the  Whigs  wanted  all  or  none  and  they  always  got  the  latter. 

They  were  always  warm  friends  of  the  newspaper  and 
when  Valley  Spirit  was  founded  in  Shippensburg  in  1847 
they  became  and  continued  its  earnest  and  ready  supporters. 
In  October,  1879,  when  Valley  Spirit  passed  to  the  owner- 
ship of  John  G.  and  D.  A.  Orr,  its  founder  and  editor,  John 
M.  Cooper,  wrote :  "There  is  an  appropriateness  in  the 
transfer  of  the  Valley  Spirit  to  the  Messrs.  Orr  which  none 
can  understand  and  appreciate  so  well  as  myself.  When  the 
paper  was  in  its  infancy  and  I  was  struggling,  with  inadequate «■ 
means,  to  establish  it  on  a  solid  foundation,  I  received  cheer- 
ing encouragement  and  valuable  assistance  from  three  bro- 
thers then  residing  at  Orrstown — John,  James  B.  and  Wil- 
liam Orr — the  latter  the  father  and  the  two  first-named  the 
uncles  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  now  become  proprietors 
of  the  paper.  To  them  far  more  than  to  any  other  like  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  county  does  this  paper  stand  indebted 
for  its  early  success,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  say  there  is  a 
peculiar  appropriateness  in  its  becoming  the  property  of  gen- 
tlemen who  bear  their  name  and  share  their  blood." 

In  the  campaign  of  1840  General  Harrison,  the  Whig  can- 
didate for  president,  was  charged  with  putting  his  soldiers  to 
work  with  ball  and  chain  attached  when  they  were  found 
guilty  of  neglect  of  duty,  and  it  was  most  heart  Uy  condemned 
by  the  public  press  and  the  stump  speakers  of  the  Democratic 
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party.  At  a  mass  meeting  held  in  Chambersburg  in  that  stir- 
ring campaign  a  delegation  from  Orrstown  carried  a  banner 
on  which  was  inscribed  "Orrstown  Can't  Go  White  Slavery." 
This  banner  gave  great  offence  to  the  Whigs  and  for.  many 
years  they  tried  to  use  it  to  cast  reproach  on  the  town.  The 
banner  got  a  wide  reputation  and  appeared  at  many  large 
public  meetings.  Its  last  known  appearance  was  in  a  great 
parade  in  Baltimore. 

Southampton  furnace  was  under  the  management  of  Whigs 
whose  private  interest  was  protection  to  pig  iron  and  for 
years  it  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Southampton  Demo- 
cracy. Under  the  management  of  Charles  Wharton  it  grew 
worse,  and  although  more  Democratic  in  his  associations,  as 
an  iron  master  he  was  a  great  boss  and  his  men  voted  his 
way  whether  or  no.  But  in  spite  of  protection  Charles  Whar- 
ton failed,  the  furnace  went  out  of  blast  in  1848  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  township  gave  a  Democratic  majority  and 
has  since  continued  in  the  same  faith. 

Party  spirit  ran  high  and  meetings  were  numerous  and 
well-attended.  A  Whig  meeting  in  that  end  of  the  county 
was  sure  to  have  some  delegation  make  it  convenient  to  pass 
through  Orrstown  on  the  way  to  its  destination.  To  touch 
up  the  "Locofocos"  a  refrain,  that  was  sometimes  sung  as  its 
banners  and  flags  were  llauntingly  floated  in  the  wind,  ran : 

5W11  give  you  a  touch  of  that  same  old  tune, 
We'll  give  you  a  sight  of  that  same  old  coon, 
We'll  see  you  again  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
Early  in  October. 

And  with  cheers  they  passed  out  of  sight  much  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  disgusted  Democrats.  The  two  parties  distin- 
guished each  other  by  the  name  of  "Coons"  and  "Locofocos." 
The  words  Whig  and  Democrat  were  seldom  used  when 
members  of  the  parties  spoke  of  one  another. 

In  the  political  meetings  held  at  Orrstown  the  speakers 
were  chosen  from  among  the  prominent  men  of  the  party  and 
Nil!,  McLanahan.  Reilly.  and  Brewer  were  the  ones  who  gen- 
erally discussed  the  issues  of  the  dav.  They  were  always 
pleased  to  go  because  a  good  audience  greeted  them.  It  was 
a  rare  occasion  when  a  young  man  was  allowed  the  privilege 
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of  trying  his  "prentice  hand"  on  an  audience  in  that  section. 
The  exceptions  were  made  only  on  account  of  friendship. 
One  of  these  was  Col.  Thomas  B.  Kennedy,  then  entering 
the  arena  of  politics,  whose  father,  Judge  Kennedy,  was  one 
of  their  personal  friends. 

When  James  X.  McLanahan,  the  "Big  X,"  as  Billy  White, 
the  Irish  weaver,  called  him,  was  a  candidate  for  congress, 
the  charge  was  made  and  industriously  circulated  that  he  was 
an  aristocrat  and  had  no  use  for  the  common  people.  The 
Democrats  of  that  end  of  the  county  were  largely  day  lab- 
orers, mechanics  and  small  farmers  and  they  heard  this  "tale 
of  woe"  much  too  often.  It  was  important  to  McLananan 
that  the  slander  be  refuted  and  at  a  big  township  meeting  at 
Orrstown  he  was  given  the  opportunity.  In  opening  his 
speech  he  said:  "The  rich  Whigs,  the  iron  masters  and  the 
nabobs,  whose  love  for  the  poor  is  well  known  to  you  all, 
have  charged  me  with  their  own  guilt  in  circulating  the 
slander  that  I  consider  myself  as  having  been  made  of  better 
dirt  than  you.  It  is  a  lie,  made  out  of  the  whole  cloth,  for  I 
firmly  believe  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  anothet  and  a  damn 
sight  better."  This  explanation  fully  covered  the  ground 
and  his  broad  sentiments  were  approved  by  cheers .  and 
laughter.  The  allegation  was  then  and  there  killed  and 
buried  in  October  when  he  was  elected  to  congress. 

During  McLanahan's  service  in  Congress  he  was  on  inti-  r 
mate  terms  with  Hon.  James  L.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  after- 
wards Speaker  of  the  House,  governor  and  United  States 
senator.  He  saw  letters  and  documents  addressed  to  the 
Orrs  at  Orrstown  and  got  into  correspondence  with  them  and 
invited  the  brothers  to  visit  him  at  Washington.  William 
and  James  went  to  Washington  and  exchanged  information 
concerning  their  ancestors.  Congressman  Orr  said  his  ances- 
tors had  removed  from  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  settled  in  South  Carolina  but  the  des- 
cendants had  not  kept  close  track  of  their  ancestry.  In  his 
conversation  he  referred  to  a  visit  made  to  Philadelphia,  for 
such  purpose,  where  he  consulted  a  city  directory  in  which 
he  found  mjiiic  of  his  name.  In  this  directory  he  said  he 
found  they  had  a  great  propensity  for  weaving. 
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In  July,  1849.  it  was  given  out  from  Washington  city  that 
President  Taylor  had  decided  on  a  trip  to  Bedford  Springs 
for  his  health.  His  route  was  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rail- 
road to  Baltimore,  over  the  Northern.  Central  railroad  to 
Harrisburg,  up  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  to  Chambers- 
burg  and  thence  by  stage  to  Bedford.  The  citizens  of  Ship- 
pensburg  and  vicinity,  irrespective  of  party,  were  eager  to  do 
full  honor  to  their  chief  magistrate  and  great  preparations 
were  made  to  give  President  Taylor  and  his  party  a  royal 
reception.  Committees  were  appointed  to  suggest  and  carry 
out  all  necessary  arrangements  to  make  it  a  notable  day  for 
Shippensburg.  Houses  were  tastefully  decorated,  arches 
thrown  across  the  streets  and  a  stand  was  erected  on  the 
•grounds  of  the  late  Major  David  Nevin,  from  which  the 
president  was  to  address  the  people. 

John  and  William  Orr  were  the  owners  of  a  fine,  three- 
seated,  new  carriage,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  that  section. 
It  was  tendered  the  committee  and  accepted  for  the  use  of  the 
president  on  that  day.  Four  white  horses,  two  of  which  be- 
longed to  Col.  William  F.  Breckinridge,  of  Culbertson's  Row. 
were  to  draw  the  carriage.  The  Shippensburg  troops  who 
offered  their  services  in  the  war  of  181 2.  the  Adamantine 
guards,  of  Big  Spring,  who  served  in  the  civil  war  under  Cap- 
tains Woodburn  and  Miller,  the  National  cadets,  of  Shippens- 
burg, who  under  Captain  W.  F.  Carey  was  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  best-drilled  company  in  the  valley,  and  the  National 
guards,  of  Newburg,  were  out  in  full  force:  The  country  for 
miles  around  turned  out  to  see  and  honor  the  chief  magis- 
trate. That  last  presidential  visitor  was  General  Washing- 
ton, in  1794,  on  his  way  with  the  United  States  troops  to 
put  down  the  "whiskey  rebellion"  and  this  13th  day  of  Aug- 
ust was  to  be  made  one  long  to"  be  remembered  in  the  oldest 
town  in  the  Cumberland  valley. 

There  was  no  telegraph  office  in  Shippensburg  at  that 
day  and  the  whereabouts  of  the  train  was  not  known  until 
the  "long  whistle"  announced  its  coming,  and  soon . after  it 
came  steaming  into  town  amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  that 
thronged  along  the  railway.  On  the  train  were  President 
Taylor,  his  private  secretary.  Col.  Bliss;  Governor  William  F. 
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,  Johnston.  Hon.  J.  H.  Crawford,  secretary  of  war,  and  Hon. 
\Y.  B.  Preston,  secretary  of  the  navy.  The  great  crowd,  es- 
pecially his  political  admirers,  were  on  the  "tiptoe"  of  expec- 
tation but  they  were  doomed  to  great  disappointment  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  president  to  leave  his  car  on  account 
of  his  serious  indisposition.  The  train  was  backed  up  to  the 
public  square  and  an  opportunity  given  to  see  the  president. 
His  visit  did  not  make  a  favorable  impression  and  his  political 
friends  went  home  greatly  dissatisfied.  On  reaching  Cham- 
bersburg  that  afternoon  the  continued  illness  of  President 
Taylor  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  Bedford  trip  and  the 
presidental  party  returned  to  Washington.  The  president 
and  the  occasion  was  a  theme  for  months  on  the  part  of  the 
many   who    had    seen    the    chief    magistrate    of   the  United 

:   States. 

POLITICAL  CONTEMPORARIES. 

•  Their  political  contemporaries  were  men  active  and  prom- 
inent in  their  respective  communities  and  wielded  much  in- 
fluence in  public  affairs.  Out  of  the  very  large  number  of 
these  I  have  only  space  to  name  a  few  who  were  active  Demo- 
crats. Nearly  all  of  these  held  public  office  and  it  is  note- 
worthy how  they  succeeded  in  this  "green  spot"  of  Whiggery 
as  Franklin  county  was  named  by  its  admiring  Whig  politi- 
cians. Among  the  earlier  ones  in  politics  were  Matthias 
Nead,  prothonotary ;  Major  Jacob  Heck,  James  Flannigan, 
prothonotary ;  Frederick  Smith,  speaker  of  the  house  at  Har- 
risburg;  Jacob  Heyser,  William  McKesson,  associate  judge; 
Dr.  Jeremiah  Senseny,  a  prominent  physician :  William  Mc- 
■  Kinstry,  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1839;  Philip  Nitter- 
house,  director  of  the  poor;  Emanuel  Hade,  commissioner; 
David  Washbaugh.  commissioner;  Matthew  Patton,  director 
of  the  poor  and  associate  judge.  Among  the  men  of  their 
own  age  and  younger  were  Josiah  Besore,  merchant;  Hugh 
M.  Sibbett.  tavern-keeper,  of  Waynesboro;  William  Linn,  a 
prominent  farmer  of  Southampton ;  Samuel  Holliday  and 
John  Elder.  Sr..  of  Path  \ alley:  Peter  Cook,  of  Warren:  Wil- 
liam AuM.  of  Montgomery;  John  Reiehard,  of  Guilford': 
Capt.  Nicholas   Baker,  of  Fort   Loudon ;  Col.  Samuel   Fish, 
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who  kept  tavern  at  Pleasant  Hall ;  James  Nill,  a  member  or 
the  legislature  and  judge:  Joseph  Donavin,  after  whom  Lur- 
gan  township  has  named  Donavin's  school-house ;  Silas 
Harry,  who  built  many  of  the  county's  stone  bridges;  Phineas 
Eachus,  Major  James  Patton,  long  connected  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania railway ;  Henry  Ruby,  register  and  recorder,  news- 
paper .publisher  and  associate  judge ;  William  Gilmore, 
sheriff;  John  Cox,  commissioner;  William  D.  McKinstry, 
county  treasurer ;  James  C.  Boyd,  member  of  the  legislature ; 
Joseph  Johnston,  county  commissioner;  Samuel  Gilmore, 
member  of  the  legislature;  Jonathan  Jacoby.  John  Croft,  di- 
rector of  the  poor:  James  X.  McLanahan,  member  of  con- 
gress; John  Armstrong,  county  commissioner,  associate 
judge ;  Wilson  Reilly,  member  of  congress ;  Joe  Dunwoody, 
of  the  C.  V.  R.  R.,  whose  advertisement  for  wood  in  ten 
cord  lots  for  C.  V.  R.  •  R.  appears  in  Valley  Spirit ;  William 
Heyser,  president  of  the  Chambersburg  bank ;  John  Rowe, 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  speaker  of  the  house,  surveyor 
general;  George  W.  Brewer,  state  senator;  Jonathan  Peal, 
one  of  the  *4Qrs ;  James  J.  Kennedy,  associate  judge ;  Jacob 
Duffield,  B.  F.  Xead,  commission  merchant  and  editor  of 
Cumberland  Valley  Sentinel ;  D.  K.  Wunderlich,  county 
treasurer;  Capt.  John  H.  Reed,  B.  Y.  Hamsher.  clerk  of  the 
courts. 

This  long  list  of  persons,  once  the  prominent  and  leading 
citizens  of  this  county,  has,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two, 
passed  away  and  their  places  filled  with  others.  But  it  will 
be  many  decades  before  a  generation  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens in  this  county  will  rise  above  the  height  attained  by 
these  men  and  those  who  were  of  opposite  political  persua- 
sion. These  contemporaries  in  their  various  communities 
were  men  of  like  enterprise  and  integrity  and  are  entitled 
to  much  credit  in  the  making  of  Franklin  county  from  1830 
to  i860. 

In  this  sketch  there  is  much  at  this  time  that  must  be  left 
unsaid  because  if  a  road  were  to  be  opened,  a  church  to  be 
erected,  a  schoolhouse  to  be  built,  a  barn  to  be  raised,  a  public 
meeting  to  be  held,  their  assistance  and  advice  were  asked 
and  they  were  consulted  on  all  matters.      If  any  were  in  need 
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they  extended  a  helping  hand,  in  case  of  sickness  among  the 
poor  they  looked  after  them ;  when  death  came  their  horses 
and  carriages  were  sent  to  the  funeral.  In  fact,  they  were 
interested  and  took  part  in  the  advancing  of  every  good 
object  and  set  their  faces  against  evil. 

The  lives  of  these  brothers,  like  the  Scotch-Irish  in  genera), 
were  founded  on  the  teachings  of  God's  word  as  amplified 
and  explained  by  the  teachings  of  the  Westminster  cate- 
chism. Truthfulness,  honesty,  integrity,  benevolence  were 
some  of  the  lights  that  led  them  through  their  business, 
social  and  religious  life  and  made  them  the  men  of  power, 
influence  and  usefulness  they  were.  They  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  all  the  northern  end  of  this  county  and  their  in- 
fluence for  good  will  be  felt  long  after  they  have  been 
forgotten. 


ADDENDA. 


JAMES  ORR; 

The  desire  of  James  Orr.  of  Ireland,  to  follow  the  example 
Df  his  older  brother,  Thomas,  and  try  his  fortunes  in  A\merica, 
grew  stronger  as  he  grew  older,  and  he  finally  left  his  native 
land  and  sailed  for  this  ccuntry.  In  due  time  he  landed  at 
Philadelphia  and  soon  found  his  way  to  Culbertson's  Row, 
where  he  first  learned  of  the  death  of  Thomas.  His  brother's 
family  were  all  new  faces  to  him,  but  in  Margaret,  the  eldest 
daughter,  he  recognized  the  family  resemblance  to  the  an- 
cestry across  the  sea.  After  a  brief  stay  he  went  to  Cun- 
ningham's Cross  Roads,  Maryland  and  later  to  Virginia, 
where  some  of  his  relatives  had  settled.  Returning  to  Cul- 
bertson's Row  he  received  letters  from  home  conveying  the 
information  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  He  wrote  to  his 
children  to  make  preparations  to  come  to  America,  and  then 
returned  to  Virginia.  After  some  time  he  married  Jane 
Vance,  of  Ilerkley  county.  Virginia,  a  distant  relative.  To 
them   was  born  a  daughter,  Mary,   who  married  Tillottson 
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Evans  and  she,  with  her  son,  John  W.,  and  two  married 
daughters  reside  in  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia  and  vicinity. 

In  the  meantime  his  children  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  where 
they  learned  of  his  marriage.  They  were  displeased  with  his 
action  and,  refusing  to  join  him,  they  settled  in  Philadelphia. 
All  intercourse  was  broken  between  them  and  as  they  drifted 
apart  trace  of  their  descendants  was  lost.  A  daughter  mar- 
ried a  Mr.  Williams,  of  Washington  city,  but  nothing  further 
is  known  of  them. 

James  Orr  was  born  in  1799,  and  died  in  West  Virginia 
January,  187 1,  in  his  ninety-second  .year.  His  wife,  Jane, 
was  born  in  1792  and  died  October  30,  1887,  in  her  ninety- 
sixth  year. 

.  Thomas  Orr.  born  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  September 
*3>  l77°-  Died  in  Culbertson's  Row,  Penna.,  March  29, 
181 5.  Interment.  Shippensburg,  in  church  yard  of  the  "Old 
White  Church." 

Martha  Breckinridge  (daughter  of  Samuel),  his  wife,  born 
in  Culbertson's  Row,  November  II,  1779.  Died  in  Orrs- 
town,  September  25,  1852.  Interment  in  church  yard,' Pres- 
byterian church,  Orrstown,  Penna. 

Married  September,  1796. 

John  Orr,  born  July  18,  1797,  died  in  Orrstown,  September 
5,  1870.  Interment  in  church  yard,  Presbyterian  church, 
Orrstown,  Penna. 

Mary  Breckinridge  (daughter  of  James  II),  born  in  Cul- 
bertson's Row,  March  8,  J  797.  Died  in  Orrstown,  February 
II,  i860.  Interment  in  church  yard,  Presbyterian  church, 
Orrstown.  Penna. 

Married  June  23,  1823,  by  Rev.  John  McKnight. 

William  Orr,  born  April  20,  1802.  Died  in  Orrstown, 
January  31,  1881.  Interment  in  Presbyterian  church  yard, 
Orrstown,   Penna. 

Marv  A.  Gish,  his  wife,  born  near  Orrstown,  August  2jt 
1818. 

Married  May  9,  1839.  by  Rev.  Henry  R.  Wilson. 

James  B.  Orr,  born  August  r.  1805.  Died  in  Junction 
City,  Kansas,  September  14,  [887.  Interment  at  Junction 
City,  Kansas. 
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Hetty  Ritchey,  his  wife,  born  October  3,  1809.  Died  in 
Orrstown,  February  12,  1871.  Interment  in  Presbyterian 
church  yard,  Orrstown.  Penna. 

Married  April  12.  1831,  by  Rev.  John  Moody. 

Margaret  Orr,  born  September  13,  1799.  Died  in  New- 
burg,  January  9,  1872.  Interment  in  Presbyterian  church 
yard,  Orrstown,  Penna. 

James  Bard,  her  husband,  born  August  1,  1795.  Died  in 
Orrstown,  October  18,  1862.  Interment  in  church  yard, 
Presbyterian  church,  Orrstown,  Penna. 

Married  October  19,  1830,  by  Rev.  John  Linn. 

Martha  Orr,  born  February  11,  1808.  Died  in  Fairfield. 
Adams  county,  Penna.,  September  14.  1879.  Interment  in 
•Lower  Marsh  Creek  church  yard,  Adams  county,  Penna. 

James  Breckinridge  (of  John),  her  husband,  born  in  Cul- 
bertson's  Row  November   18,    1805.     Died  in.  Culbertson's 
Row  September  5,   1838.     Interment  in  lower  church  yard 
at  Middle  Spring. 
.    Married  January  19,  1830,  by  Rev.  Henry  R.  Wilson. 
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DR.  JOHN  WILLIAMSON  NEVIN 
THE  THEOLOGIAN. 


REV.   JOHN   C.    BOWMAN,    D.    D. 

Of  the  great  men  produced  by  Franklin  County  John  Wil- 
liamson Nevin  is  facile  princeps.  This  statement  implies  no 
disparagement  of  the  list  of  worthies  whose  names  adorn  the 
history  of  Franklin  County.  We  are  justly  proud  of  the 
fact  that  to  our  county  belongs  the  honor  of  having  reared 
the  only  representative  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  who  was 
exalted  to  the  Presidency  of  the  nation,  the  highly  cultured 
statesman,  James  Buchanan. 

Time  and  again  has  the  Kittochtinny  Society  been  re- 
minded of  the  high  fame  achieved  by  the  poet-preacher 
Harbaugh.  the  richest  native  product  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States ;  also  of  the  illustrious  service 
of  Col.  Thomas  Scott,  a  chieftain  among  the  captains  of  in- 
dustry, while  no  less  eminent  as  a  financier  and  patriot ;  and 
of  other  Franklin  County  sons.  who.  like  United  States  Sen- 
ator Baird,  of  California,  have  gone  forth  from  your  midst 
and  have  achieved  distinction  for  themselves  and  have  added 
honor  to  their  native  county  and  state.  Nor  am  I  unmindful 
of  those  of  the  present  generation,  whose  names  I  shall  not 
mention,  who,  by  their  worthy  character  and  distinguished 
services,  hold  high  rank  in  the  list  of  citizens  who  have  con- 
tributed, and  are  yet  contributing,  to  the  good  name  and 
to  the  fame  of  Franklin  County. 

-But  without  any  suggestion  of  the  odium  of  comparison, 
I  feel  free  to  place  far  above  the  names  of  all  the  distinguished 
sons  of  Franklin  County  the  name  of  the  great  theologian. 
John  Williamson  Nevin.  In  native  intellectual  vigor,  in 
depth  and  breadth  of  culture,  in  wealth  of  contribution  to  the 
world  of  thought.  Dr.  Nevin  has  not  been  outranked  by  any 
citizen  of  our  state,  and  (may  [  say  it?)  even  of  our  nation. 
In  your  capacity  as  a  county  historical  society,  and  in  your 
devotion  to  your  native  state,  you  are  quite  naturally  moved 
by  a  sense  of  local  and  sectional  pride  when  homage  is  paid 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  theologian.     But  it  is  not  from 

A  paper  r.-a.i  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  October  2&th,  1903.  at  the 
residence  of   Hon.    W.    Rush   fiiiian 
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such  a  standpoint  that  one  can  rightfully  compass  the  merit 
and  fame  of  Dr.  Nevin.  He  belongs  exclusively  to  no  state 
or  nation ;  much  less  may  he  be  claimed  either  as  the  product 
or  possession  of  any  denomination.  Dr.  Xevm  belongs  to 
the  great  empire  of  thought,  to  which  he  so  largely  contri- 
buted; in  a  certain  sense,  a  theologian  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  expressing  and  moulding  its  thought,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  theologian  foreseeing  the  problems  and  influenc- 
ing in  large  measure  the  thought  of  our  own  and  of  later 
times. 

So  vast  were  the  problems  he  discussed,  so  extensive  the 
scope  of  his  vision,  and  so  influential,  direct  and  indirect,  was 
the  moulding  power  of  his  thought,  that  an  adequate  history 
of  his  life  and  work  has  not  yet  been  written.  The  biogra- 
phers of  Dr.  Nevin  have  rendered  valuable  service  in  their 
presentation  of  his  character  and  work.  Their  delineation 
glows  with  the  warmth  of  personal  friendship  and  disciple- 
ship.  In  such  closeness  of  relationship  the  advantage  of  the 
biographer  is  obvious.  His  disadvantage  is  less  apparent. 
though  none  the  less  real.  Those  who  stand  near  the  moun- 
tain cannot  fully  appreciate  either  its  magnitude  or  altitude, 
so  that,  as  has  been  recently  said,  the  best  life  of  Dr.  Nevin 
remains  to  be  written.  (I  would  here  make  mention  of  and 
recommend  as  the  chief  work  on  the  life  of  Dr.  Nevin,  that 
prepared  by  Dr.  Theodore  Appel.  1889;  a  smaller  work  in 
popular  style  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Abner  R.  Kremer,  1890.) 

In  the  present  paper  I  can  do  but  little  more  than  simply 
outline  the  main  events  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Nevin,  and  bring 
into  general  view  the  vast  work  which  he  accomplished,  more 
particularly  his  contributions  to  philosophical  and  theological 
literature,  concluding  with  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  his  great  and  powerful  mind. 

John*  Williamson  Nevin  was  born  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1803,  on  Heron's  Branch,  near  Shippensburg.  and  was  the 
eldest  of  a  family  of  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
parents,  John  and  y Martha  (McCracken)  Nevin.  some  years 
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•  . :i-ur.\  afttr  his  grandmother  on  the  Nevin  si<le,  Margaret  Williamson,  sister  of  Un- 
distinguished   l>r      Mu<h    Williumsnn. 

rGrand-duughter  <•(  J  »hti  Km),  v.  who,  with  his  father  and  six  sons,  ranxv  to 
Ani«rua,  from  Armagh.  LrtLrid.  in  1731.  Samuel  Finley.  brother  of  John,  heeame  Presi- 
dent of  the  C«dleg*  ..f  N'evv  Jersey  (Princeton*,  in  1761:  an.l  was  the  m-nt  grandfather 
of  SamuH  Finley  Morse  of  Bleetric  Telegraph  fame.  A  descendant  in  the  »ame  line  is 
John    H.    Finley,    now  President  nf  th«»  College  of  thf  citv  of  New  York. 

Frum   hi*   mother's   family,    no   less   than    from    that  of   his   father.    Dr.   Nevin   was  the 

lnh«rltiir      (if       mif^.rL.r        in»1.li.-,„t.,«i        » & 
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after  the  birth  of  John  Williamson,  settled  in  a  home  of  their 
own  on  Keasey's  Run,  near  the  village  of  Upper  Strasburg. 

The  Ncvin  family  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  of  the  best 
stock  and  blood.  The  father  was  a  man  of  unusual  strength 
of  character  and  of  superior  culture.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Dickinson  College,  where  he  held  high  rank  in  scholarship, 
competing  for  honors  with  Roger  B.  Taney,  aftei  wards  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ncvin  was  therefore  well 
qualified  to  serve  as  teacher  to  his  sons,  preparing  them  for 
college  under  his  own  roof.  While  their  bodies  were  being 
disciplined  by  the  work  of  the  farm,  their  minds  were  drilled, 
according  to  the  old  method,  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathe-. 
matics.  The  religious  training  of  the  household  was  that 
common  to  the  body  of  Presbyterians  of  the  period,  and 
which  was  prevalent  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lasf  century.  The  Middle  Spring  Church,  a  few 
miles  North  of  Shippensburg,  was  the  church  home  of  the 
Nevin  family.  The  system  of  religion,  observed  generally  in 
all  of  the  Reformed  or  Presbyterian  churches  of  that  period, 
laid  much  emphasis  upon  the  Church,  the  sacraments,  family 
nurture  and  catechization.  If  it  may  be  defined  by  a  single 
term,  it  was  educational. 

It  was  under  such  system  of  religious  belief  and  practice, 
dignified,  stern  and  serious,  that  the  character  of  John  Wil- 
liamson Nevin  was  -trained  and  fashioned.  And  this  in  no 
small  part  serves  to  account  for  his  attitude  in  later  life  to- 
ward the  various  problems  of  religion  and  theology  which 
he  so  earnestly  studied  and  discussed. 

At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  the  country  lad  was  admitted 
to  the  Freshman  class  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New 
York,  an  institution  of  considerable  reputation  at  the  time. 
He  was  the  youngest  and  smallest  student  of  his  class.  From 
such  advancement  beyond  his  years  he  found  no  advantage, 
but  often  experienced  no  little  disadvantage.  Naturally 
timid,  his  boyish  estate  prevented  him  entering  the  lists  with 
his  competitors  of  maturer  years.  On  the  Moor  of  the  Liter- 
ary Society,  he  was  so  abashed  when  he  arose  to  speak  that 
he  could  scarcely  form  a  coherent  sentence.  The  boy.  who. 
in  later  years  as  a  philosopher  and  a  theologian,  astonished 
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the  learned  world,  could  but  listen  with  admiration  to  the  free 
flow  of  thought  and  word  from  the  lips  of  his  college  con- 
temporary, William  Henry  Seward.  But  throughout  his 
course  the  young  student  from  Pennsylvania  maintained  re- 
spect and  standing  and  was  graduated  with  honor  in  the  year 
1821. 

His  college  life  seems  to  have  passed  .without  showing  any 
promise  of  his  future  eminent  career.  The  one  phase  which 
impressed  him  most  deeply  was  that  which  belonged  to  his 
religious  experience.  Apart  from  the  stated  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  and  the  required  attendance  upon  Sunday 
service  in  one  or  other  of  the  town  churches,  the  college  made 
no  provision  for  the  religious  nurture  of  the  students.  Re- 
ligion had  no  normal  and  orderly  part  in  the  life  of  the  stu- 
dents. But  to  the  college,  as  to  the  community,  there  came 
an  awakening,  and  young  Nevin,  with  many  others,  was  car- 
ried along  by  the  flood  of  the  "revival/'  To  say  that  he  be- 
came a  subject  of  conversion  would  sound  strange  in  the  light 
of  his  early  religious  training;  but  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
"awakening"  was  to  give  him  a  deepened  conviction  of  his 
religious  need,  and  to  lead  him  to  an  open  profession  of  his. 
faith.  At  the  same  time  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  New  England  Puritanism  in 
some  of  its  most  characteristic  phases.  The  system,  as  it 
then  obtained,  was  chiefly  emotional,  having  but  little  regard 
for  the  sacramental  and  educational  elements.  While  the 
movement  marked  the  occasion  of  a  crisis  in  the  religious  ex- 
perience of  young  Mr.  Nevin,  in  its  peculiar  teaching  and 
practices  it  failed  to  win  his  confidence  and  approval.  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  he  studied  it.  the  more  was  he  im- 
pressed by  the  vast  amount  of  error  involved  in  the 'move- 
ment from  beginning  to  end.  "All  was  made  to  turn  in  the 
life  of  religion  on  alternating  frames  and  states,  and  intro- 
verted self  inspection,"  as  he  described  it  in  his  auto-biogra- 
phical sketch, — "an  intense  subjectivity,  in  one  word,  which 
is  always  something  impotent  and  poor,  taking  the  place  of 
a  proper  contemplation  of  the  grand  ^n<\  glorious  objectivi- 
ties of  the  Christian  life,  in  which  all  the  true  power  of  the 
Gospel  lies."     His  own  experience  under  this  type  of  religion 
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was,  in  his  own  words,  "not  wholesome,  but  rather  morbid 
and  very  weak."  "So,"  he  adds.  "I  went  on  with  my  spiritual 
life  to  the  close  of  my  college  course  in  182 1.  when  I  returned 
home,  a  complete  bankrupt  for  the  time  in  bodily  health. 
My  whole  constitution,  I  may  say,  was  in  an  invalid  state.  I 
was  a  dyspeptic  in  body  and  mind." 

On  the  home  farm  in  Franklin  County  the  college  graduate 
spent  two  years,  plowing  and  harrowing  his  father's  acres 
in  the  effort  to  secure  physical  health.  For  further  outdoor 
diversion  he  pursued  the  study  of  Botany,  scouring  the 
country  on  foot  and  horseback  in  search  of  plants  and 
flowers.  To  gratify  his  active  mind  the  young  man  im- 
proved his  knowledge  of  French,  contributed  literary  articles 
to  the  public  press,  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  a 
debating  society  in  Shippensburg.  To  all  this  was  added. 
strange  and  incongruous  as  it  now  appears,  the  lofty  distinc- 
tion of  serving  as  Orderly  Serjeant  in  the  crack  military 
company  of  Shippensburg.  But  with  all  such  diversity  of 
occupation  his  vigorous  mind  could  find  no  rest.  Referring 
to  this  two  years  interim  in  his  early  life,  he  says  in  his  auto- 
biography: "My  whole  life  was  in  a  fog.  and  I  was  inclined 
to  look  upon  my  existence  as  a  kind  of  general  failure." 

When  he  was  sent  away  to  college  it  was  taken  for  granted 
by  the  neighbors  and  friends  that  he  was  destined  to  the 
Christian  ministry;  but  such  a  decision,  if  reached  at  all, 
could  come  only  by  his  own  determination  and  with  his  whole 
heart.  But  as  yet  he  felt  no  positive  call  to  the  sacred  office. 
although  impelled  to  take  steps  leading  in  that  direction. 
"Through  no  small  tribulation  of  spirit"  he  was  led  to  enter 
upon  the  study  of  theology  at  Princeton,  leaving  the  matter 
of  the  ministry  for  the  time  an  open  question.  Three  years 
were  spent  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  distinguished  theologians,  Drs.  Miller. 
Alexander  and  Hodge. 

The  student  of  theology  found  at  Princeton  a  congenial 
home,  and  achieved  such  marked  success  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
studies  that  upon  graduation,  although  but  twenty-three 
years  old,  he  was  appointed  Professor  ad  interim  of  the 
Hebrew    Language   and    Literature   in   place   of   Dr.    Chas. 
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Hodge,  during  his  two  years  absence  in  Europe.  His  special 
fitness  for  the  department  of  Hebrew  was  due  to  an  interest- 
ing experience  during  his  course  in  the  Seminary.  When 
he  began  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  he  not.  only 
found  it  a  "wilderness  of  profound  difficulties,"  but  learned 
that  students  as  a  rule  acquired  but  a  meagre  knowledge  of 
the  language,  and  forgot  what  little  they  knew  through 
neglect  in  after  life.  With  such  a  dry  task  before  him,  and 
with  a  prospect  of  its  ending  in  barren  and  useless  results, 
he  decided  to  drop  it  entirely  out  of  his  course.  Through 
the  advice  and  earnest  pleading  of  his  friend  and  room-mate, 
Matthew  L.  Fullerton,  he  was  led  to  change  his  purpose,  and 
resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  the  situation.  He  went 
to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  what  had  once  been  a  dull  and 
dreary  task,  soon  became  a  pleasure.  Before  the  completion 
of  his  course  he  read  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible,  and  so  com- 
pletely mastered  the  language  that  he  was  considered  the  best 
Hebrew  scholar  in  the  institution.  While  occupying  tem- 
porarily the  chair  of  Dr.  Hodge,  he  wrote  his  "Biblical  Anti- 
quities/' published  by  the  American  Sunday-school  Union, 
and  which  for  many  years  was  the  chief  text-book  on  Sacred 
Archaeology  in  American  colleges  and  seminaries. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  Mr.  Nevin  was  recognized  as  an 
authority  of  high  reputation  and  as  a  teacher  of  unusual 
ability.-  The  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny 
was  at  this  time  in  the  process  of  organization,  and  Mr.  Nevin 
was  recommended  as  peculiarly  well  qualified  for  its  depart- 
ment of  Biblical  Literature.  He  received  the  appointment 
in  1828.  but  did  not  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  position  until 
1830,  after  a  vacation  of  fourteen  months,  spent  mainly  at 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  native  home.  During  this 
period  he  was  regularly  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle, 
and  availed  himself  of  many  opportunities  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  From  the  first  he  cultivated  the  habit  of  extempor- 
aneous speech,  which  later  on  he  used  with  powerful  effect. 

For  ten  years,  from  1830  to  1840,  Professor  Nevin  oc- 
cupied the  Chair  to  which  he  had  been  called  in  Western 
Allegheny  Seminary. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1835,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
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Miss  Martha  Jenkins,  daughter  of  Hon.  Robert  Jenkins,  an 
iron  master  of  Windsor  Place,  near  Churchtown,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  Mrs.  Nevin  was  a  woman  of  great  personal  re- 
finement, of  cheerful  and  vivacious  disposition,  well  versed  in 
literature,  and  well  fitted  in  every  way  to  meet  the  social  and 
intellectual  demands  of  her  station.  Eight  children  consti- 
tuted the  Nevin  family,  several  of  whom  have  become  widely 
known  by  virture  of  their  literary,  artistic  and  social  attain- 
ments. 

During  his  ten  years  at  the  Allegheny  Seminary  *Dr.  Nevin 
continued  his  pulpit  ministrations  as  a  frequent  supply  to  va- 
cant charges,  and  at  the  same  time  addressed  the  larger 
public  through  the  press,  treating  mainly  of  practical  themes 
and  reformatory  movements. 

At  Allegheny,  Dr.  Nevin  was  led  into  the  study  of  German 
thought  and  the  German  language,  which  undesignedly  pre- 
pared the  way  for  his  transition  to  Mercersburg. — from  the 
Presbyterian  to  the  Reformed  Church.  By  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Neander  he  experienced  what  he  designated  his 
"historical  awakening,"  which  gave  to  him  a  larger  and 
clearer  view  of  the  Church  and  its  history.  The  new  views 
of  history,  set  before  him  by  Neander,  broke  up  his  "dog- 
matic slumbers,"  and  largely  influenced  his  whole  theolo- 
gical and  religious  life.  Gradually  and  providentially  he  was 
being  prepared  for  the  subsequent  sphere  of  labor  in  which 
his  commanding  influence  came  to  be  more  widely  and 
powerfully  felt. 

In  the  Spring  of  1840  Dr.  Nevin  began  his  work  at  Mercers- 
burg. His  new  position  afforded  him  at  once  a  congenial 
sphere  of  labor,  owing  largely  to  his  intimate  association  with 
Dr.  Rauch,  President  of  Marshall  College.  Dr.  Rauch  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  well  versed  in  science 
and  literature,  and  exceptionally  well  equipped  in  the  know- 
ledge of  German  theology  and  philosophy.  The  fellowship 
of  two  such  towering  minds  was  stimulating  to  each  alike.  Dr. 
Nevin-  found  the  companionship  of  the  learned  German  of 
more  value  than  a  course  of  training  at  a  European  Univer- 
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sity.  It  gave  him  a  fresh  impulse  to  acquaint  himself  more 
fully  with  the  treasures  of  German  thought,  while  Dr.  Ranch. 
in  turn,  felt  strengthened  by  contact  with  the  intellect  and 
ripe  scholarship  of  his  new  companion.  The  companionship 
of  the  two  great  scholars  was.  however,  of  short  duration. 
Within  less  than  a  year  Dr.  Ranch  was  suddenly  removed  by 
death.  Dr.  Nevin  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  succeed  Dr.  .Ranch  as  President  of  (Marshall)  College. 
For  a  period  of  twelve  years  he  bore  the  double  burden  of 
the  presidency  of  the  College  and  of  a  professorship  in  the 
Seminary.  While  meeting  the  varied  class-room  require- 
ments of  the  College  and  Seminary,  he  was  constantly  enlarg- 
ing the  sphere  of  his  influence  by  frequent  contributions  to 
literature.  His  writings  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
leading  minds  of  both  America  and  Europe,  producing  not 
merely  a  sensation  for  the  hour,  but  a  veritable  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  religious  life  and  theological  thought  of  the 
age. 

First  appeared  a  long  series  of  articles  in  the  "Weekly  Mes- 
senger" on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  later  formed  a 
-volume  on  "The  History  and  Genius  of  the  Heidelberg  Cat- 
echism," This  was  not  merely  a  treatise  on  the  confessional 
standard,  after  the  usual  manner,  but  a  thorough  review  of 
the  whole  Protestant  movement,  showing  its  significance  in 
relation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  its  deeper  mean-* 
ing,  viewed  from  a  more  positive  and  strictly  historical  stand- 
point. Then  followed  (1853)  the  epochal  work,  "The  Anxi- 
ous Bench — a  Tract  for  the  Times,"  in  which  the  author 
arraigned  with  searching  analysis  and  vigorous  logic,  the 
"New  Measure"  system  of  religion,  which,  with  its  emotion- 
alism and  mechanical  appliances,  threatened  to  sweep  even 
the  staid  German  Churches  from  their  foundations.  It  was 
no  mere  negative  outcry  of  alarm  against  the  fanatical  ex- 
travagances so  characteristic  of  the  new  movement,  but  it  was 
a  complete  exposure  of  the  weakness  of  the  entire  system 
of  religious  subjectivism  as  over  against  the  sacramental  and 
churchly  elements  of  Christianity,  for  which  Dr.  Nevin  con- 
tended. The  impression  made  by  the  Tract  was  immediate 
and  w^de-spread.     Many  representative  minds  of  the  different 
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denominations  approved  the  heroic  stand  of  the  Mercers- 
burg  professor,  while  others  assailed  him  in  terms  of  severest 
denunciation.  Dr.  Nevin  calmly  waited  until  the  storm  of 
opposition  had  spent  its  violence,  and  then,  in  a  single  article, 
grood-naturedlv.  and  in  some  instances  humorouslv,  made 
answer  to  each  of  the  replies  which  had  been  evoked  from 
representatives  of  five  different  denominations.  The  pamph- 
let on"  the  "Anxious  Bench"  proved  to  be  a  most  effective 
Tract  for  the  Times.  Its  appearance  was  the  turning  point 
in  the  religious  and  theological  life  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
while  at  the  same  time,  in  other  denominations,  it  served  to 
bring  about  a  healthy  reaction  in  favor  of  more  conservative 
methods  and  a  more  churchly  spirit. 

In  the  year  1844,  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  was  called  from  the  University  of  Berlin  to  become  a 
professor  of  Theology  and  the  associate  of  Dr.  Nevin  at 
Mercersburg.  The  inaugural  address  of  Dr.  Schaff  was  en- 
titled "The  Principle  of  Protestantism."  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
theological  treatise,  bearing  directly  on  the  church  question, 
which  was  then  the  leading  problem  of  the  church.  The 
work  was  translated  into  English  by  Dr,  Nevin,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  American  public  by  a  strong,  commenda- 
tory preface  from  his  pen.  Within  the  same  volume,  at  Dr. 
Schaff's  request,  was  included  as  an  appendix,  an  article  by 
Dr.  Nevin  on  "Catholic  Unity."  The  publication  of  the  little 
volume  was  a  notable  event.  It  presented  the  Protestant 
movement  in  a  new  and  original  light,  and  marked  an  ad- 
vance upon  the  conception  generally  entertained  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  churches.  While  emphasizing  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  Protestant  Christianity,  it  pointed  out.  at 
the  same  time,  its  defects  and  weaknesses;  and  contended 
that  for  its  proper  development  it  must  outgrow  present 
limitations  and  move  forward  historically  to  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  religious  thought  and  life.  Protestantism,  consist- 
ently with  its  own  proper  claims,  may  not  be  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  form  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  must  develop  into 
Something  better  and  higher.  Tims,  the  two  names  oi  Xe^tn 
and  Schaff  became  linked  in  a  common  cause,  which  marked 
an    advance    in    theological    science,    and    formed    the    be- 
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ginning  of  a  distinctive  school  of  thought,  known  as  "Mer- 
cersburg  Theology,"  which  made  itself  widely  felt  in  onr 
own  and  other  lands.  Its  leading  idea  was  that  of  Historical 
Development,  as  related  to  the  church  and  to  the  whole 
realm  of  religious  doctrine  and  life. 

Dr.  Nevin's  article  on  "Catholic  Unity"  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  starting  point  of  his  discussion  of  the  church 
question,  which  covered  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  which  led 
him  into  many  controversies,  in  which  he  exhibited  his 
superior  power  as  a  profound  thinker  and  a  scholar  of  vast 
'resources.  He  permitted  no  false  claims  to  remain  unchal- 
lenged and  unassailed.  In  his  article  on  "Pseudo-Protestant- 
ism" he  vigorously  assailed  the  errors  of  the  several  Protest- 
ant systems,  whether  of  Arminianism  or  Calvinism.  High 
Church  Anglicanism  or  Puritanism.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
condemn  what  he  regarded  as  false  in  Protestantism,  how- 
ever strongly  it  might  be  entrenched  in  history.  With  equal 
boldness  he  acknowledged  whatever  of  truth  he  found  in  the 
history  and  teaching  of  Roman  Catholicism,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  accused  of  unfaithfulness  to  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity, both  by  those  within  and  by  those  without  his  own 
denomination. 

From  the  discussion  of  "Catholic  Unity"  it  was  but  a  step 
for  Dr.  Nevin  to  examine  anew  the  doctrine  of  the  Euchar- 
ist, as  he  did  with  masterly  ability  in  "The  Mystical  Pres- 
ence"— a  profound  treatise  which  at  once  created  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  theological  circles  of  Germany  and  England,  as 
well  as  in  America.  Dr.  Ebrard.  of  Erlangen.  a  representa- 
tive theologian  of  Germany,  reviewed  the  work  in  extenso 
(Studien  u  Kritiken.  1850),  and  in  the  main  approved  the 
positions  of  the  American  theologian.  To  Dr.  Nevin  he 
accorded  "the  priceless  credit  of  having  transplanted  into 
the  American  world  of  thought  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  Ger- 
man theological  spirit."  The  ablest  review  by  an  American 
writer  was  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  theologian.  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge.  Tb<>  review  was  the  opening  of  the  contest 
between   two  theological   giants. 

Dr.  Hodge's  criticism,  strong  and  scholarly,  was  followed 
by  twelve  articles  in  reply  by  Dr.   Nevin,  through  the  col- 
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umns  of  "The  Messenger."  The  two  men  were  formidable 
champions  of  widely  different  theological  views,  but  the  con- 
troversy was  conducted  in  a  manner  befitting  the  dignity  and 
greatness  of  the  contestants. 

The  ''Mystical  Presence"  has  been  acknowledged  as  the 
most  effective  blow  that  has  ever  been  struck  at  unsacrament- 
al  pietism,  while  for  its  positive  content  it  is  regarded  as  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  Eucharistic  literature.  Had 
no  other  work  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Nevin,  "The 
Mystical  Presence''  of  itself  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
establish  his  reputation  as  a  leading  theologian  of  his  age. 

From  this  time  onward  the  views  of  Dr.  Nevin  found  ex- 
pression through  the  columns  of  the  "Mercersburg  Review," 
to  which  he  was  the  chief  contributor  during  a  period  of 
thirty-five  years.  His  final  article  appeared  in  1883.  In  the 
brief  period  of  five  years,  (1849  to  l&53)  Dr.  Nevin's  contri- 
butions to  the  Review  embraced  fifty-seven  articles,  filling 
1549  pages.  The  total  list  of  his  contributions  included 
about  one  hundred  articles,  covering  2800  pages.  These 
figures  are  cited  as  an  indication  of  the  vast  resourcefulness, 
the  immense  productiveness,  and  the  amazing  energy  of  his 
mind. 

From  the  titles  of  his  articles  may  be  seen  how  wide  was 
the  scope  of  his  thought  and  how  extensive  his  knowledge  of 
the  various  problems  of  the  age.  His  discussion  on  living 
questions  he  treated  with  the  comprehensiveness  and  clear- 
ness of  vision  of  one  far  in  advance  of  his  time. 

It  is  this,  doubtless,  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  failed 
to  command  a  larger  following  in  his  day,  and  for  the  fact 
also  that  his  teaching  aroused  so  much  opposition  from  dif- 
ferent quarters. 

His  articles  on  "Historical  Development/'  "Puritanism  and 
the  Creed/'  "The  Anglican  Crisis."  "Early  Christianity."  and 
"Cyprian"  expose  with  equal  fearlessness  the  weakness  of  the 
claims  of  both  Puritanism  and  Anglicanism,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  exhibit  a  method  of  historical  study  and 
critical  theological  discernment  far  in  advance  of  any  con- 
temporary writer. 

Nor  were  the  false  claims  of  Romanism  allowed  to.  pass 
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unchallenged.  Mr.  Brownson,  the  new  champion  of  that 
faith,  and  the  learned  editor  of  the  Review  that  bore  his 
name,  was  strictly  called  to  account  for  the  unwarranted 
assumptions  with  which  he  sought  to  fortify  the  positions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  out  of  the  usual 
order  to  see  a  Protestant  assailant  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
system  turn  aside  from  the  customary,  weapons  of  harsh 
denunciation  and  positive  hatred,  and  conduct  his  argument 
strictly  on  historical,  philosophical  and  theological  ground ; 
but  for  this  cause  Mr.  Brownson  acknowledged  that  he 
found  in  Dr.  Nevin  an  antagonist  of  unusual  strength,  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  Roman  Catholics,  while  respecting 
the  fairness  and  ability  of  Dr.  Nevin,  regarded  him  as  their 
.most  powerful  and  dangerous  opponent. 

The  period  of  thirteen  years  spent  at  Mercersburg,  (1840 
to  1853),  was  the  most  laborious  and  fruitful  period  of  Dr. 
Nevin's  life.  In  his  voluminous  writings  he  compassed  the 
widest  problems  of  theology  and  many  of  the  leading  thought- 
issues  of  the  day.  At  the  same  time  he  pursued  his  daily 
work  in  the  theological  seminary,  covering  almost  the  entire 
curriculum  as  then  known,  and  as  President  of  Mercersburg 
College,  filling  with  his  characteristic  ability  the  department 
of  Philosophy  and  Ethics. 

The  removal  of  the  College  from  Mercersburg  to  Lancaster 
in  1853  opened  the  way  for  Dr.  Nevin's  relief  from  the  in- 
tense mental  strain  to  ^hich  he  had  been  so  long  subjected. 
The  eight  succeeding  years  were  spent  in  retirement  from 
public  and  official  life,  the  time  being  divided  between  Car- 
lisle (one  year),  and  Windsor  place,  Lancaster  county  (two 
years),  and  at  his  own  home,  Caernarvon  Place,  near  Lan- 
caster city,  where  he  resided  to  the  time  of  his  death,  1886. 

In  the  meantime  a  series  of  articles  came  from  Dr.-  Nevin's 
pen.  Notable  among  these  were  his  criticism  on  Dr.  Hodge's 
Commentary  on  Ephesians;  an  elaborate  review  of  Dr.  Bush- 
nell's  work  on  Nature  and  the  Supernatural :  and  later  on  a 
powerful  polemic  against  Dr.  Kranth's  "Conservative  Re- 
formation.' 

Dr.  Krauth  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  the  ablest  theo- 
logian that  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  has  produced, 
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and  was  held  in  highest  esteem  by  Dr.  Nevin.  But  the  re- 
lationship of  friendship  was  no  barrier  to  his  opposition  when 
he  believed  the  interests  of  truth  to  be  in  any  degree  im- 
periled. 

During  this  period  of  retirement  a  very  conspicuous  part 
was  taken  by  Dr.  Nevin  in  forwarding  what  was  known  as 
the  "Liturgical  Movement  in  the  Reformed  Church."  Of 
this  movement  he  was  the  chief  promoter  and  defender.  He 
contributed  no  small  part  to  the  formation  of  the  new  "Order 
of  Worship."  He  made  a  profound  study  of  the  "Church 
Year*'  and  of  the  history  of  Liturgies  in  general ;  and  became 
the  recognized  leader  in  the  prolonged  controversy  which 
accompanied  the  Liturgical  Movement. 

In  1861  Dr.  Nevin  was  called  from  his  retirement  to  re- 
sume educational  work  in  connection  with  Franklin  &  Mar- 
shall College,  as  lecturer,  in  the  department  of  history,  more 
particularly  on  the  Philosophy  or  Science  of  History,  which 
soon  became  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  College 
curriculum. 

From  1866  to  1876  Dr.  Nevin  served  as  President  of  the 
College.  He  added  much  to  its  growing  reputation  by  the 
strength  which  he  brought  to  its  philosophical  department 
by  means  of  his  elaborated  system  of  Aesthetics  and  Phil- 
osophical Ethics.  At  the  same  time,  while  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  College,  he  continued  to  address  his  larger 
audience  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  by  the  publication  of  his 
views  on  the  great  theological  questions  of  the  day.  He 
made  his  influence  felt  in  Germany  by  his  controversy  with 
its  leading  theologian.  Dr.  Dorner,  and  by  his  thorough  study 
of  the  "Old  Catholic"  movement,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Dollinger.  His  tractate  on  the  Apostles  Creed  in  1869, 
which  is  one  of  his  strongest  constructive  works,  was  at 
once  recognized  and  welcomed  as  a  classic  in  confessional 
literature. 

The  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  from  1876  to  1886,  Dr.  Nevin 
spent  in  retirement  at  his  home,  close  to  the  college,  where 
he  continued  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  his  colleagues 
and  the  increasing  respect  and  homage  of  his  pupils.  As  he 
drew  near  to  the  spirit  world  his  mind  yielded  more  fully 
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to  its  mystical  tendencies.  This  is  apparent  from  his  final 
messages  to  the  world,  which  appeared  under  the  titles :  The 
Spirit  World;  The  Testimony  of  Jesus,  the  Spirit  of  Proph- 
ecy; The  Voice  Out  of  the  Clouds;  The  Bread  of  Life;. Christ, 
the  Inspiration  of  His  Word;  The  Internal  Sense  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  add  some  observations  on  this 
period  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Nevin,  which  I  am  coming 
more  and  more  to  regard  as  largely  misunderstood,  or,  to 
say  the  least,  very  inadequately  appreciated?  I  refer  to  the 
period  of  his  retirement  from  public  life,  from  the  year  1876 
to  1886,  when  his  mind  came  under  the  influence  of  the  mysti- 
cal tendency  of  his  nature,  and  when,  as  supposed  by  many, 
his  intellectual  vigor  became  somewhat  impaired,  and  his 
former  clear  vision  became  to  some  extent  obscured.  Not 
infrequently  has  it  been  observed  that  during  this  period 
the  shadow  of  Swedenborg  fell  upon  the  soul  of  Dr.  Nevin. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Nevin  made  a  study  of  the  mystical 
philosophy  and  religious  system  of  Swedenborg,  led  thereto 
mainly  by  the  works  of  Richard  Rothe.  But  in  no  line  of 
his  writings  can  be  discerned  any  suggestion  of  the  spiritual- 
istic, phantasmagorial  hallucinations,  which  at  times  led 
astray  the  great  mind  of  Swedenborg.  Dr.  Nevin  wras  never 
a  dreamer,  and  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  fanciful 
speculations  of  the  visionary. 

He  studied  Swedenborg  that  he  might  extricate  from  his 
somewhat  confused  mystical  and  philosophical  system  the 
great  truth  after  which  Swedenborg  so  long  had  groped. 
He  discerned  in  the  great  universe  of  life,  both  in  the  natural 
and  spiritual  world,  mysteries  of  truth  which  could  not  be 
apprehended  by  the  highest  efforts  of  pure  intellect  and  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  ratiocination.  In  all  things,  espe- 
cially in  things  spiritual  and  divine,  he  recognized  an  inner 
sense,  a  veiled  shekinah,  which  can  be  apprehended  only  by 
those  who  have  a  mind  spiritually  attuned  to  the  essential 
nature  of  truth  itself.  At  this  stage  of  the  career  of  the 
great  theologian  there  was  accordingly  a  marked  develop- 
ment of  his  intuitional  and  mystical  powers;  and  he  devoted 
himself  as  never  before  to  the  study  of  Divine  Revelation,  as 
set  forth  in  the  teaching  and  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  in  the 
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writings  of  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. 

In  reading  the  profound  body  of  literature  which  was  the 
product  of  his  last  years,  embracing  such  themes  as  "The 
Spirit  World,"  "The  Testimony  of  Jesus,"  "Biblical  Anthro- 
pology/' "Christ,  the  Inspiration  of  His  Word,"  "The  In- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  or  The  Internal  Sense  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture," we  see  not  a  backward  movement  in  the  mind,  or 
in  the  powers  of  mind,  of  Dr.  Nevin,  but  an  advance  into  a 
realm  of  life  and  thought  with  which  neither  his  own  pro- 
fessed followers  nor  the  mind  of  the  age  kept  pace.  It  is 
true  that  his  later  teaching  is  not  only  profound,  but  difficult 
to  comprehend :  but  the  difficulty  holds  not  in  the  mind  of  the 
great  theologian,  but  rather  in  the  nature  of  the  themes 
discussed  and  in  the  comparative  inability  of  his  readers  to 
reach  the  high  plane  on  which  the  great  teacher  stood. 
Comparing  his  latest  writings  with  those  of  earlier  years, 
we  find  them  to  be  characterized  by  the  same  breadth  of 
view,  the  same  vigorous  style  as  of  former  years,  with  not 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  intellectual  dotage.  His  last  page 
rings  with  the  undiminished  virile  tone  of  the  aforetime  mas- 
ter, and  this  leads  me  simply  to  raise  the  question,  which  I 
cannot  fully  discuss,  as  to  the  attitude  of  Dr.  Nevin  to  the 
theological  thought  of  our  own  time.  There  are  some  who 
are  quick  to  say  that  the  great  theologian  could  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  present  prevailing  order  of  thought. 
Others  maintain  that  he  clearly  foresaw  the  coming  conflict 
and  that  we  have  not  reached  the  development  which  came 
within  the  scope  of  his  vision. 

In  studying  anew  the  pages  to  which  I  have  referred.  I 
find  repeated  forecasts  of  the  great  conflict  which  shall  test 
the  various  doctrinal  and  biblical  theories.  He  speaks  of 
"the  more  or  less  mechanical  and  somnambulistic  notions  of 
Christianity,  which  deserve  to  be  shaken  and  unsettled,  that 
the  good  and  true  things  in  them,  which  cannot  be  shaken, 
may  remain."  "Whole  tomes  of  theology,"  he  writes,  "have 
been  constructed  in  this  way,  and  still  continue  to  be  con- 
structed by  coming  into  r,ew  construction."  For  the  Bible 
he  pleads  that  we  distinguish  "between  the  outward,  literal 
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and  merely  natural  sense,  and  its  true,  mystico-spiritual  mean- 
ing, which  lies  in  the  very  idea  of  inspiration,  and  which 
stares  us  in  the  face  from  every  page  of  the  sacred  volume, 
and  which  is  forever  inaccessible  to  the  mere  anatomical  dis- 
section of  our  schools."  Further,  "no  grammatical,  histori- 
cal, logical,  rhetorical,  or  poetical  exegesis  can  ever  bind  the 
people  with  green  withs  or  new  ropes."  It  will  submit  to 
no  theory  of  inspiration  which  consists  of  outside  superin- 
tendence or  accompaniment  only.  Dr.  Nevin  made  room 
for  higher  and  lower  degrees  of  inspiration  of  the  Bible; 
and  for  different  degrees  of  inspiration  in  different  parts  of 
the  Bible.  He  makes  room  no  less  for  reason  in  its  higher 
form,  which  he  declares  to  be  "indeed  a  true  and  faithful 
witness  to  divine  revelation,  lending  evidence  to  its  deepest 
mysteries." 

But  Dr.  Nevin  did  not  make  void  the  outward  natural 
sense  of  Scripture  by  thus  emphasizing  the  primacy  of  its 
inward  spiritual  sense.  He  made  large  room  for  the  results 
of  literary  and  historical  criticism.  "Rightly  considered," 
he  says,  "the  two  senses  are  not  a  dualism,  but  a  strict  living 
unity."  "Divine  revelation  must  involve  the  conjunction  of 
the  natural  and  supernatural  everywhere  and  always."  "My 
concern,"  says  he,  "is  simply  with  the  general  fact,  clearly 
declared  in  the  Bible,  that  the  sacred  volume  has  in  it  through- 
out an  outward  sense  and  an  inward  sense,  a  natural  sense 
and  a  supernatural  sense.  Letter  and  the  spirit,  in  the  Bible 
go  everywhere  necessarily  together:  not  as  two,  but  as  one. 
Revelation  requires  both.  Its  form  is  natural,  its  essence 
is  supernatural  and  spiritual.  It  is  the  letting  down  of  heav- 
enly things  into  the  plane  of  man's  natural  life,  where  they 
appear  clothed  with  terrene  habiliments.  They  are  thus 
.seen,  where  seen  at  all,  through  their  earthly  vesture,  as  light 
transient  through  a  more  or  less  dense  cloud :  or  as  the  trans- 
parency of  polished  gems  and  precious  stones  gives  lustre 
to  their  otherwise  only  hard  and  opaque  substance."  Here 
he  makes  wide  room  for  the  results  of  the  historico-critical 
method  of  interpretation,  which  mark  the  earnest  and  devout 
labors  of  Biblical  scholars  of  our  own  day. 

Dr»  Nevin,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  mind,  and  because  ot 
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the  philosophical  and  synthetic  method  of  thought  in  which 
he  was  so  long-  schooled,  could  not  have  followed  the  scien- 
tific processes  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  present  day 
methods  of  research  and  study.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  that 
I  do  not  misinterpret  his  spirit,  when  I  designate  him  as  the 
prophet  who  beckoned  onward  toward  the  larger  and  clearer 
apprehension  of  the  truth  of  religion  and  of  the  real  power 
of  sacred  Scripture,  which  is  one  of  the  most  potent  and 
promising  features  of  the  theology  of  our  own  time:  namely, 
the  exaltation  above  all  else  of  the  ethical  and  purely  spiritual 
value  of  religious  thought  and  life.  Dr.  Nevin  never  wearied 
in  insisting,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  soul,  that  there 
can  be  no  apprehension  of  the  truth  and  life  of  God  except 
in  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  truth,  the  spirit  of  Jehovah,  becomes 
enshrined  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men;  ever  manifesting 
its  power  in  personal  experience  and  in  the  practical  fulfil- 
ment of  the  divine  will  by  a  life  of  obedience  and  love  . 

He  anticipated  the  distinction  between  the  dogmatic  con- 
ceptions of  Christianity  and  its  ethical  qualities,  which  is 
coming  to  be  more  and  more  fully  emphasized  in  our  day. 
"For  want  of  due  regard  for  this  distinction,"  he  savs,  in 
one  of  his  last  messages,  "we  are  ever  in  danger  of  wronging 
the  first  principle  of  what  we  call  our  Christian  faith.  Our 
faith  itself,  on  which  so  much  depends,  becomes  for  us  thus 
too  often  only  a  sort  of  talismanic  rod  to  conjure  with,  white 
the  doctrines  we  hold  are  found'  to  be  little  better  than  a 
ghostly  simulcrum  simply  of  the  high  spiritual  realities  they 
are  meant  to  express." 

He  warns  against  the  mummery  and  cant  which  steal  away 
the  true  heart  of  all  evangelical  religion,  converting  its  good 
works  into  Pharisaic  externalism.  For  the  attainment  of  the 
true  ideal  and  significance  of  life,  he  had  no  few  formula. 
It  is  simply  the  old  formula:  ,kFear  God  and  keep  His  Com- 
mandments, for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man,  the  sum  totai 
of  all  that  is  comprehended  in  the  proper  being  of  man." 

On  the  last  pages  addressed  to  his  own  and  to  the  coming 
generations,  in  the  abundant  fulness  and  ripeness  of  his  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  powers,  he  emphasizes  anew,  and  with 
all  the  solemn  impressiveness  of  a  final  message,  that  Christo- 
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centric  principle  which  was  the  key-note  of  his  whole  life's 
thought  and  work.  There  are  some  here  present  who  can 
hear  his  vigorous  pleading  voice,  as  he  says :  "It  is  not  really 
Christ  immeasureably  above  us,  but  Christ  immeasurably 
within  us,  that  we  should  try,  by  the  help  of  God's  Word  and 
Spirit,  to  bring  home  to  our  thought  and  affection.  All 
turns  on  keeping  the  commandments  of  Christ,  with  direct 
regard  to  His  will  and  love,  as  the  source  of  all  proper  obli- 
gation. What  does  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do 
justly  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  before  thy 
God?"  How  comprehensively  did  he  compass  by  way  of 
anticipation  the  regnant  religious  principle  of  present  day 
thought  in  his  final  message:  "Charity  toward  men,  born 
of  faith  and  love  toward  God,  that  only  is  true  virtue  and  true 
religion." 

After  a  brief  illness,  on  the  26th  day  of  June  1886;  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  the  earthly  career  of  the  great 
theologian  came  to  its  close.  In  describing  the  sorrowful 
event,  his  chief  biographer  adds  the  just  and  restrained  tri- 
bute: "Thus  passed  away  from  earth  a  great  and  good 
man,  an  ornament  to  the  church,  to  his  native  state,  to  his 
age,  and  to  the  cause  of  science  and  religion." 

From  the  brief  review  of  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Nevin, 
which  is  presented  in  this  paper,  one  obtains  a  very  inade- 
quate conception  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  strength  of  the 
great  theologian,  and  of  the  extensive  and  powerful  impres- 
sion which  he  made  upon  the  thought  and  life  of  his  age. 

To  Dr.  Nevin,  in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  belongs  the  title  of 
theologian.  In  so  designating  him  it  should  not  be  inferred 
that  his  scholarship  and  strength  were  confined  to  the 
science  of  theology.  On  the  contrary,  as  has  been  shown, 
his  intellectual  culture  and  resources  were  of  unusual  breadth. 
.  While  he  was  not  generally  regarded  as  a  classical  scholar, 
so  thorough  was  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin, 
that  he  had  no  need  of  the  ordinary  grammatical  and  lexical 
helps. 

\\  hen  occasion  required  it  he  could  comfortably  occupy 
the  chair  of  higher  mathematics.  Of  history  he  had  an 
extensive  and  profound  knowledge.     Of  ancient,  mediaeval. 
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and  modern  philosophy,  he  was  a  master.  Y>vt  it  was  as  a 
theologian  that  he  was  pre-eminently  known  in  his  own  day; 
and  as  a  theologian  will  his  name  be  perpetuated  and  his 
fame  extended  through  coming  generations. 

Dr.  Nevin's  constant  quest  was  truth  for  truth's  sake.  To 
his  mind  all  truth  was  of  value  only  as  traced  to  its  original 
divine  source,  and  as  viewed  in  its  continuous  and  ultimate 
relation  to  God.  All  life  and  history,  as  he  studied  their 
unfolding,  bear  the  sacred  stamp  of  the  divine  impress.  But 
it  is  in  man  and  through  man  that  God  most  fully  reveals 
Himself.  This  is  the  chief  significance  of  all  history,  and 
gives  immeasurable  value  to  all  the  affairs  of  men  and  na- 
tions. The  ultimate  solution  of  life's  problems,  in  nature  and 
in  history,  can  come  only  through  the  revelation  which  God 
has  made  in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hence 
the  terms  Christo-logical  and  Christo-centric  came  to  be 
known  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  Dr.  Nevin's  philosophical 
and  theological  teaching. 

Dr.  Nevin  was  not  a  theologian  in  the  narrow  sense  of  a 
constructor  and  proclaimer  of  theological  dogmas,  but  in 
the  broader  sense  of  a  student  and  interpreter  of  all  things 
in  the  light  of  God,  and  as  directly  or  indirectly  related  to 
His  Son. 

His  method,  therefore,  was  not  analytic,  or  strictly  scien- 
tific, as  we  now  apply  the  term,  but  it  was  philosophical  and 
synthetic.  Facts,  simply  as  facts,  had  no  value  or  interest 
to  the  mind  of  Dr.  Nevin.  He  would  know  what  part  they 
played  in  the  general  economy  of  life.  Accordingly,  every 
subject  he  discussed  he  viewed  from  all  sides  and  in  all  its 
bearings.  Whatever  engaged  his  thought  called  forth  all 
the  strength  of  his  mind,  and  his  positions  were  defended 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  soul.  The  interests  of  truth 
and  righteousness  were  to  him  above  all  things  precious,  and 
error,  in  whatsoever  guise,  was  pernicious  and  intolerable. 

In  assailing  what  he  regarded  as  errors  and  false  tenden- 
cies of  the  age,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  opposition  of  a 
Urge  section  of  Protestantism,  as  well  as  that  of  Roman  Cath- 
olicism, but  at  no  time  was  he  in  the  least  daunted  by  the 
mighty  odds  arrayed  against  him.     With  sublime  courage  he 
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often  fought  his  battles  single  handed,. and  lie  never  left  the 
field  of  conflict  until  he  had  routed  his  antagonist,  or  made  his 
position  secure  against  further  attack. 

The  criticism  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Nevin  was  negativeand 
destructive  is  not  entirely  unwarranted.  His  attitude  mainly 
was  one  of  antagonism  to  prevailing  views ;  but  his  on- 
slaughts, which  were  often  made  with  terrific  force,  were 
never  inspired  by  love  of  controversy.  He  assailed  error  not 
merely  that  he  might  expose  it  as  untruth,  but  that  the  way 
of  truth  might  be  cleared  of  all  obstruction  in  order  to  its 
further  advancement. 

The  discerning  student,  therefore,  will  plainly  see  that  the 
underlying  thought  of  all  of  Dr.  Nevin's  polemics,  which  at 
first  view  seems  to  be  so  largely  negative  and  destructive, 
is  in  the  main  positive  and  constructive. 

Some  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  intellectual  strength  and 
spiritual  wisdom  accredited  to  Dr.  Nevin,  because  of  what 
they  regard  as  a  lack  of  clearness  in  the  presentation  of  his 
thought.  It  is  true  that  his  writings  are  not  easily  read.  This 
is  owing  partly  to  the  profoundly  of  the  subject  matter,  and 
partly  to  a  rugged,  though  forceful  style.  But  perhaps  a 
better  explanation  of  the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  comparatively  few  minds  were  prepared  to  grapple  with 
the  problems  which  so  earnestly  engaged  his  thought.  His 
grasp  of  truth  was  so  comprehensive  that  he  saw  not  merely 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  movements  which  he  studied, 
but,  with  prophetic  vision,  he  foresaw  their  bearings  far  into 
the  future.  He  had  no  less  concern  for  the  welfare  of  man 
and  the  progress  of  society  in  the  ages  to  come  than  for  his 
own  generation.  Hence,  he  was  an  uncompromising  foe  to  all 
temporizing  measures  and  expedients.  Like  his  contem- 
porary, Carlyle,  he  hated  cant,  and  every  suggestion  of 
sham. 

Nor  may  it  be  said  of  Dr.  Nevin  that  he  was  an  abstract 
theolizer  in  the  realms  of  philosophy  and  theology — a  mere 
speculative  dreamer.  The  purpose  and  tendency  of  all  his 
thought,  whether  expressed  in  the  class-room,  from  the  pul- 
pit, or  through  the  public  press,  was  intensely  practical.  The 
thought-world  had  no  significance  or  interest  for  him  apart 
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from  its  relation  to  the  affairs  of  men.  It  is  thought  that 
influences  the  human  will  and  regulates  conduct.  Therefore, 
the  necessity  for  correct  thinking,  both  from  an.  intellectual 
and  a  moral  standpoint.  Dr.  Nevin  safe-guarded  the  inter- 
ests of  truth,  because  therein  are  involved  the  interests  of 
mankind.  Philosophy  and  theology  are  of  value  only  in 
so  far  as  they  contribute  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
society.  To  such  practical  ends  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Nevin 
was  always  directed. 

The  greatness  of  Dr.  Nevin  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  man  always  towered  above  the  philosopher  and  the- 
ologian. Of  the  "grand  old  man"  Gladstone  it  has  been 
said  that  he  was  ever  changing,  and  was  therefore  inconsist- 
ent. The  same  charge  has  been  brought  against  the  great 
theologian.  Dr.  Nevin.  In  defense  of  both,  one  is  tempted 
to  repeat  the  saying:  "Consistency  is  the  vice  of  small 
minds/'  But  to  my  mind  the  saying  loses  its  apologetic 
value  for  the  reason  that  it  misapplies  a  term  that  can  be 
properly  allied  only  to  truth  and  virtue.  The  term  "consist- 
ency" has  been  confused  with  stationariness  and  changeless- 
ness.  Gladstone  and  Nevin  changed,  and  changed  often,  be- 
cause of  their  consistency :  for  it  is  consistent  with  open- 
mindness  and  large-mindness  to  advance  from  one  stage  to 
another,  to  move  onward  and  upward  into  a  fuller  and  clearer 
apprehension  of  truth.  Such  progress  indicates  the  highest 
consistency  in  the  evolution  of  mind  and  of  truth.  So,  Dr. 
Nevin  consistently  changed  while  passing  through  the  various 
phases  of  mental  and  spiritual  experience.  He  relinquished 
at  times  the  lower  and  less  adequate  forms  of  truth  for  that 
which  was  higher  and  more  complete.  But  never  for  a 
moment  did  he  swerve  from  what  he  regarded  as  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

This  year  the  whole  religious  world  has  been  impressed 
anew  with  the  great  value  of  the  services  rendered  to  the 
church  and  to  mankind  by  the  life  and  labors  of  John  Wesley, 
the  founder  of  Methodism.  On  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  from  the  pulpit  and  press  of  nearly  all 
kmd>.  high  and  just  tributes  were  paid  to  his  memory. 
Likewise  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
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Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  name  of  the  great  poet  and  phil- 
osopher, the  most  eminent  of  American  scholars,  was  highly 
exalted  before  the  mind  of  our  own  and  other  nations,  and 
invested  with  brighter  glory  and  larger  fame.  It  is.  but 
just  and  fitting  that  during  this  same  year,  which  commem- 
orates the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Williamson  Xevin,  similar  worthy  praise  should  be  accorded 
the  name  of  the  great  theologian.  We  shall  not  arraign  the 
present  day  standard  for  excluding  many  worthy  names 
from  its  chosen  list  of  immortals.  Nor  is  it  needful 
that  I  should  here  seek  to  explain  the  causes  that  have  pre- 
vented a  more  general  recognition  of  the  greatness  of  Dr. 
Nevin  on  the  part  of  the  religious  world,  during  his  life  and 
since  his  death.  I  need  but  say  that  such  comparative  obscur- 
ity does  not  weaken  his  claims  to  the  honors  of  enduring 
greatness.  And 'yet  it  is  grateful  to  those  who  personally 
enjoyed  the  blessed  influence  of  the  great  theologian,  to 
know  that  those  most  capable  of  appreciating  his  worth  have 
recognized  his  rightful  rank. 

It  was  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  Hodge,  the  representative 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  said:  "Dr.  Nevin"  was  too 
great  for  any  one  denomination  to  lay  claim  to.  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  regards  him  as  one  of  the  few  great  the- 
ologians and  thinkers  of  America,  and  everywhere  he  ranks 
as  one  of  the  greatest  three  or  four  citizens  that  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  produced."  With  this  high  en- 
comium may  be  coupled  the  tribute  from  a  contributor  to 
the  Andover  Review  in  its  palmy  days:  'The  American 
Church  has  not  yet  done  with  Dr.  Nevin ;  indeed,  in  a  sense. 
it  is  but  beginning  to  seek  him,  and  if  those  who  know  him 
shall  make  him  better  known,  he  may  yet  teach  us  all  very 
much.  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

While  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
greatest  of  men ;  while  it  is  true  that  Dr.  Nevin  failed  to*  see 
certain  aspects  of  truth,  that,  in  a  word,  he  had  the  "defects 
of  his  qualities;"  while,  no  doubt,  it  is  also  true  that  there 
are  great  questions  soon  to  be  fared  by  us  which  Dr.  Nevin 
had  not  to  fact- — it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  shall  be  ill-prepared 
to  face  such  questions  without  having  learned  those  truths  of 
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which  he  was  so  conspicuous  a  teacher,  and  that,  till  we  have 
first  risen  to  his  position,  we  certainly  shall  not  attain  to  a 
better." 

But  yesterday,  among  some  notes  penned  while  a  college 
boy,  I  found  the  following  tribute  written  for  "The  Golden 
Age,"  by  its  distinguished  and  brilliant  editor:  "Dr.  Xevin, 
is  the  intellectual  peer  of  such  giants  as  Prof.  Parke  of 
Andover,  Dr.  Hodge  of  Princeton,  and  Ex-president  Finney 
of  Oberlin.  His  theology,  though  of  the  orthodox  and 
evangelical  school,  is  a  far  sunnier  type  than  the  severe, 
thunderous  and  primitive  systems  with  which  his  three  great 
contemporaries  continued  to  keep  God  in  perpetual  anger 
with  mankind.  Dr.  Nevin's  creed  is  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, which  is  Calvinism,  with  its  mid-winter  icicles  set 
dripping  in  an  April  sun.  His  students  look  upon  him  as  a 
king  among  men,  though  his  native  modesty  makes  him  as 
simple-minded  as  a  child  among  children.  He  is  a  thinker 
of  whom  it  is  as  true  as  of  Coleridge,  that  nature  endowed 
him  with  a  greatness  of  mind,  whereof  no  work  of  his  pen 
has  furnished  the  full  measure  or  the  fit  memorial." 

It  may  have  been  partly  due  to  personal  attachment  to  his 
friend  and  spiritual  adviser,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  impelled 
to  say  of  Dr.  Xevin,  if  correctly  reported,  that  he  "believed 
him  to  be  the  greatest  man  in  America." 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some,  but  it  is  not  unaccountable, 
that  the  expressions  of  highest  appreciation  of  Dr.  Nevin 
have  come  from  eminent  scholars  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
especially  Germany. 

It  has  been  said  that  fifty  years  ago,  through  the  influence 
and  fame  of  Dr.  Nevin,  the  little  village  of  Mercersburg  was 
better  known  to  the  intellectual  centers  of  England  and  Ger- 
many than  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Ebrard.  Dorner,  Thiersch,  Dollinger,  while  differing  from 
some  of  his  theological  views,  could  estimate  Dr.  Xevin  at  his 
true  worth.  The  last  named,  as  reported  in  an  address  by 
Dean  Stanley  in  March,  1879.  when  asked  what  theologians 
the  Americans  had  produced,  answered:  "Only  two.  Chan- 
ning  and  Xevin."  Quite  recently  one  who  has  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  foreign   scholars  remarked:  "Mv  friend- 
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in  Europe  are  wont  to  speak  of  Dr.  Nevin  as  Doctor  Praes- 
tantissimus."      - 

These  testimonies  to  the  greatness  of  the  theologian  of 
Mercersburg  and  Lancaster  have  come  from  strangers  be- 
yond the  sea,  from  men  who  were  impressed  by  the  products 
of  Dr.  Xevin's  gigantic  mind,  but  who  came  not  directly 
under  the  influence  of  his  great  mora-1  personality. 

It  is  very  fitting  indeed  that  the  Kittochtinny  Society,  com- 
posed mainly  of  native  citizens  of  Franklin  county,  should 
observe  by  some  suitable  memorial  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  Dr.  Nevin. 

In  response  to  your  invitation,  as  a  son  of  Franklin  county, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  great  master,  I  have  with  diffidence,  yet 
with  pleasure,  prepared  this  inadequate  paper  for  the  present 
hour.  May  I  hope  that  you  will  kindly  accept  it  as  a  humble, 
just,  and  grateful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  whom  I  may 
designate  as  Franklin  county's  greatest  and  most  distin- 
guished son.  one  of  the  leading  intellectual  lights  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  of 
modern  times. 
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JOHN  BROWN. 


A  TEMPORARY  SOJOURNER  IN  CHAMBERSBURG,  WHOSE  "SOUL 
IS  MARCHING  ON." 


By  JAMES  P.  MATTHEWS,   ESQ. 

The  arrival  of  a  plain,  unobtrusive  stranger,  in  the  quiet, 
thrifty  town  of  Charnbersburg,  a  little  over  forty-four  years 
ago,  provoked  no  comment,  and  awakened  no  suspicion.  A 
calm,  resolute,  dignified  demeanor,  and  a  fixed  habit  of 
taciturnity,  sufficiently  protected  him  from  the  approaches  of 
such  inquisitive  persons  a^  might  have  desired  to  know  some- 
thing of  his  antecedents,  and  especially  of  the  business  that 
had  brought,  him  to  the  Cumberland  Valley.  If  he  had  writ- 
ten the  name  "John  Brown"  on  a  hotel  register,  he  would 
have  been  quickly  identified,  for  the  people  of  Charnbersburg 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  great  political  issue  of  that  period 
— the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  Kansas — and  were  familiar 
with  the  exploits  of  the  leaders  and  fighters  on  the  Free-State 
side. 

But  for  obvious  reasons  this  Kansas  hero  did  not  take 
lodgings  at  a  hotel.  He  went  to  a  private  boarding  house  in 
a  back  street,  gave  his  name  as  Isaac  Smith,  and  by  guarded 
inquiries  and  remarks,  created  the  impression  that  he  was 
looking  for  mineral  lands,  with  intent  to  make  considerable 
investments,  if  a  suitable  tract  could  be  found.  The  arrival 
of  other  men,  from  time  to  time,  who  seemed  to.  be  in  his 
employ,  and  were  temporarily  lodged  at  the  same  boarding 
house,  tended  to  confirm  rather  than  weaken  the  common 
belief  that  an  important  mining  enterprise  was  in  contem- 
plation-. 

ThU  man  of  lion-heart  and  iron  will  was  so  gentle  in 
his  manner,  so  considerate  to  the  people  about  him.  so 
thoroughly  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  that  of  the  hundreds 
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of  intelligent  citizens,  who  casually  met  him  during  his 
sojourn  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  no  one  ever  suspected 
that  he  was  engaged  in  an  unlawful  enterprise,  or  that  he 
was  capable  of  any  action  that  would  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
community,  or  put  in  peril  the  life  of  any  human  being. 
Although  carrying  in  his  bosom  a  long  cherished  purpose 
that  gave  him  no  rest,  and  engaged  day  and  night  in  working 
out  the  details  of  a  conspiracy  that  involved  his  own  life,  and 
the  lives  of  the  young  men  whom  he  had  enlisted  in  his  ser- 
vice (including  three  of  his  own  sons),  such  was  his  saving 
discretion,  such  his  power  of  dissimulation,  that  up  to  the 
very  hour  that  witnessed  his  descent  on  Harpers  Ferry,  he 
said  nothing  and  did  nothing  that  betrayed  his  hostile  intent, 
or  indicated  his  plan  of  campaign.  In  selecting  the  men 
who  were  to  go  with  him  "into  the  jaws  of  Death,"  he  had 
shown  remarkable  judgment.  Among  his  Kansas  recruits 
there  was  only  one  weakling  (Forbes),  and  he  was  a  foreign 
adventurer  who,  under  the  stress  of  poverty,  disclosed  a  great 
secret,  but  nobody  believed  him.  Some  one  interested  in 
the  Harpers  Ferry  project  gave  him  enough  of  money  to  pay 
his  passage  across  the  ocean,  and  he  never  was  heard  of  again. 

POPULAR  SOVEREIGNITY  IN  THE   TERRITORIES. 

To  describe  the  political  situation,  or  rather  the  political 
crisis,  that  brought  John  Brown  to  the  notice  of  his  country- 
men would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  and 
call  up  questions  and  issues  long  since  settled  by  force  of 
arms,  and  the  inexorable  logic  of  events.  Briefly,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  great  popular  leader  of  that  period,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  with  an  eye  on  the 
Presidential  chair,  conceived  and  carried  through  a  scheme 
intended  to  conciliate  the  slave-holding  section  of  the  Union. 
Although  in  the  heat  of  debate,  Mr.  Douglas  had  said  that 
he  didn't  care  whether  the  people  of  a  territory  "voted  slav- 
ery up  or  down,"  yet  neither  Mr.  Douglas  nor  the  Northern 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  voted  for  his  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill,  desired  to  enlarge  the  area  of  slave  territory 
or  to  carry  the  "peculiar  institution."  north  of  the  Missouri 
line,  as  fixed  by  the  compromise  of  1820;  but.  as  a  matter 
of  party  policy,  they  were  willing  to  say  to  their  Southern 
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associates,  "you  may  take  your  chances  in  these  new  terri- 
tories, and  if  under  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty,  you  can  plant  slavery  in  this  virgin  soil,  we 
will  submit."  But,  as  those  of  us  who  were  old  enough  to 
read  the  newspapers  and  take  an  interest  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1856,  will  remember  the  argument  in  the  North, 
in  favor  of  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the  terri- 
tories was  always  coupled  with  the  assurance  that  it  would 
operate  in  favor  of  freedom,  and  that  owing  to  the  immense 
preponderance  of  migrating  population  in  the  Northern 
States,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  would  inevitably  vote  slavery 
"down."  Mr.  Douglas  himself  admitted  this,  but  it  was 
upon  the  right  of  the  people  of  these  territories  to  pass  upon 
the  question  of  slavery  or  no  slavery,  that  he  staked  his 
political  fortunes.  Of  course,  it  was  contended  on  the  anti- 
slavery  side  that  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  could 
not  be  applied  to  the  slavery  question  in  the  territories;  that 
the  power  to  exclude  slavery  rested  with  Congress,  and  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Congress,  by  the  legislation  of  1820,  had 
excluded  slavery  from  the  whole  national  domairn  north  of 
the  Missouri  line,  (that  is  the  southern  boundary  of 
Missouri).  * 

SWARMING  OF  THE  HIVE. 

The  predictions  and  assurances  of  the  northern  supporters 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  of  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty,  were  well  'founded.  The  old  New  England  line 
swarmed  again,  and  the  tide  of  emigration,  swollen  by  ac- 
cessions from  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  swept  up  and 
across  the  Missouri  river  and  distributed  itself  over  the  wide 
prairies  that  slope  gently  upward  from  its  Western  shore. 
If  the  political  idea  could  have  been  eliminated,  the  early 
history  of  Kansas  would  not  have  differed  from  that  of  the 
other  Western  States.  Wealth,  power,  culture,  and  I  may 
add.  happiness,  are  the  products  of  a  rich  soil  and  a  genial 
climate.  At  the  end  of  ihe  first  half  century  of  her  existence. 
Kaunas  would  have  been  the  splendid  commonwealth  that 
she  is,  even  if  she  had  escaped  the  bloody  baptism  that  made 
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her  infancy  an  epoch  in  our  national  history.  But  the  politi- 
cal idea  could  not  be  eliminated.  Behind  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion to  Kansas,  was  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  the  North- 
ern States  pushing  it  forward,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
bringing  another  free  State  into  the  Union.  It  was  under- 
stood everywhere  that  the  settlers  who  were  flocking  to 
Kansas  would  vote  slavery  "down,"  and  the  fact  that  emigra- 
tion was  encouraged  by  the  home  communities,  and  that 
money  was  raised  to  assist  the  Kansas  colonists  in  their  first 
struggle  with  new  conditions  in  a  distant  territory,  was  re- 
garded as  a  mortal  offence  in  one  section  of  the  Union. 

UNDER  THE   MISSOURI   CODE. 

It  must  be  understood  that,  at  this  period,  the  Federal 
government  was  dominated  by  able  men  from  the  South. 
and  the  officers  appointed  to  enforce  the  Federal  authority 
in  the  territory  of  Kansas  were  selected  with  a  view  to 
making  it  a  slave  State.  The  onerous  task  of  planting  slavery 
in  the  new  territory  devolved  mainly  upon  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. The  western  boundary  of  Missouri  is  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Kansas,  and  the  slaveholding  citizens  of  Mis- 
souri had  good  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  founding  of  a 
free-state  on  their  western  frontier  would  give  a  mightly  im- 
pulse to  involuntary  emancipation  in  the  border  counties. . 
Fugitive  negroes  would  be  continually  crossing  the  line,  and 
would  be  helped  on  their  way  to  freedom  by  people,  who  had 
little  regard  for  the  Constitutional  provision  requiring 
escaped  slaves  to  be  surrendered  to  their  owners.  Looking 
at  the  situation  from  the  slave-holding  standpoint,  the  people 
of  western  Missouri  felt  justified  in  organizing  a  campaign 
of  invasion  for  the  purpose  of  voting  slavery  "up." 

Led  by  D.  R.  Atchison,  who  as  president  pro  tern,  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  became  acting  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  after  the  death  of  Vice  President  King,  the  ''Border 
Ruffians,"  as  they  were  called,  crossed  over  into  Kansas  and 
held  an  election  for  delegates  to  a  Territorial  Legislature, 
which  body  met  at  Pawnee  city,  near  the  Missouri  river, 
July  2,  1855,  and  adopted  the  slave-code  of  Missouri,  with 
penalties  specially  designed  to  kill   off  all  protest,   whether 
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against  the  institution  of  slavery  itself,  or  the  methods  by 
which  it  had  been  established  in  Kansas.  The  territorial 
authorities,  (appointed  from  Washington),  hastened  to  recog- 
nize this  code  as  the  law  of  the  territory,  and  United  States 
judges  and  marshals  essayed  to  enforce  its  penalties,  but  the 
Free-state  settlers,  who  constituted  practically  the  whole 
body  of  the  resident  population,  utterly  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  validity  of  the  Missouri  code  in  Kansas,  and  their 
opposition  was  sometimes  so  strenuous  that  the  territorial 
officers  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  among  their  constituents 
in  Missouri.  Ten  successive  Governors,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dents Pierce  and  Buchanan,  attempted  the  impossible  task 
of  inducing  the  people  of  Kansas  to  accept  the  work  of  the 
Missouri  invaders,  until  it  could  be  undone  in  a  legal,  and 
orderly  manner,  but  they  ignominiously  failed. 

This  condition  of  affairs  obtained  for  nearly  three  years, 
during  which  there  were  numerous  invasions  from  Missouri, 
under  various  pretexts.  First,  to  hold  elections,  under  the 
Missouri  code ;  second,  to  act  as  a  posse  for  the  II.  S.  Deputy 
Marshals,  and  the  county  sub-deputies  in  making  arrests, 
serving  writs  and  inforcing  the  laws,  and  third,  to  drive  Free- 
state  settlers  from  certain  lands,  which  citizens  of  Missouri 
had  staked  off  under  the  Pre-emption  Act  but  had  never 
complied  with  any  of  the  requirements  of  the  law,  as  to 
entry,  residence  and  payment.  Out  of  the  strife,  and  tiir- 
moil  and  blood-shed  of  this  lawless  and  insurrectionary  period 
came  John  Brown. 

GERRITT  SMITH'S  COLONY. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  go  back  two  years  and  make 
'  inquiry  as  to  why  John  Brown  was  in  Kansas,  what  took 
him  to  the  troubled  territory.  The  simple  answer  is,  he  went 
there  to  fight.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  he  was  living  at  North  Elba.  Essex  Co.,  New 
York,  and  had  been  there  h\e  years.  Gerritt  Smith,  the  dis- 
tinguished New  York  abolitionist,  had  inherited  from  his 
father  immense  tracts  of  wild  land  in  the  Adirondack  region. 
and  in  pursuance  of  a  philanthropic  scheme  for  the  benefit 
of  escaped  slaves,  and  other  colored  people,  had  laid  off  a 
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reservation  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  acres,  which 
he  proposed  to  give  to  such  tenants  of  African  extraction,  as 
were  willing  to  become  pioneer  farmers  in  the  Adirondacks. 
At  first  the  prospect  of  getting  a  piece  of  land  for  nothing 
attracted  a  good  many  colored  people,  and  to  those  who  had 
been  slaves,  and  were  apprehensive  of  recapture,  the  promise 
of  a  safe  retreat  from  the  kidnapper  was  most  alluring. 

•  John  Brown,  who  had  recently  been  in  the  wool  business  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  had  failed,  offered  to  take  charge  of 
the  Adirondack  colonv  and  instruct  the  colored  refugees  in 
agriculture  and  the  simpler  mechanic  arts,  besides  looking 
after  their  general  welfare.     Air.  Smith  gladly  accepted  the 

•  offer  and  sold  to  the  volunteer  superintendent  a  piece  of 
land  on  very  reasonable  terms  for  a  home  for  himself.  I  have 
an.  impression  that  John  Brown  was  rather  a  shiftless  farmer, 
but  he  had  a  great  fancy  for  fine  live  stock,  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  herd  of  Devon  cattle  which  he  reared  ar 
North  Elba,  became  quite  famous,  and  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  exhibiting  prize  animals  at  the  county  fairs.  History  does 
not  record  his  success  as  an  instructor  of  colored  pioneer 
farmers.  He  no  doubt  was  a  slave  defender,  whose  reserva- 
tion no  slave-hunter  or  kidnapper  would  have  dared  to  enter, 

.  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  devoted  but  little  time  to 
teaching  practical  agriculture.  His  thoughts  were  running 
in  a  different  channel,  and  he  carried  with  him  the  conscious- 
ness of  ability  to  do  greater  things. 

THE  BROWNS  IN  KANSAS. 

Five  of  John  Brown's  sons,  viz :  John,  Jr. :  Jason,  Owen. 
Frederick  and  Salmon,  were  living  on  farms  in  northeastern 
Ohio  at  the  time  the  ''Kansas  fever"  ran  over  the  country. 
•  They  were  sturdy  fellows,  chips  of  the  old  block,  with  -the 
inherited  pioneer  instinct  strong  within  them,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  joined  the  throng  that  was  moving 
westward.  John,  Jr.,  and  Jason  were  married,  and  with  their 
wives  and  young  children  started  for  Kansas  in  the  autumn 
of  1854.  going  by  way  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers.  At  St.  Louis  they  purchased  a  couple  of  strong  can- 
vas tents,  a  hand-mill  for  grinding  corn,  a  plough,  and  some 
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other  fanning  implements,  which  they  shipped  as  freight  on 
an  up-bound  steamer,  taking  passage"  on  the  same  boat  them- 
selves. The  possession  of  agricultural  implements  pro- 
claimed them  "Yankees"  bound  for  Kansas,  and  they  re- 
ceived but  scant  courtesy  from  the  officers  of  the  boat. 
■  This  was  the  dreadful  cholera  year  (1854)  when  the  Asiatic 
scourge  followed  the  lines  of  travel  from  the  sea-board  to  the 
Western  plains,  taking  in  most  of  the  great  cities  in  its 
remorseless  sweep.  The  disease  broke  out  on  the  boat  on 
which  the  Browns  were  passengers  and  Jason's  four-year-old 
son  was  one  of  the  victims.  The  two  families  went  ashore  at 
one  of  the  landings  to  bury  the  child,  and  the  boat  steamed 
away,  leaving  them  behind.  They  made  the  rest  of  the 
journey  in  such  conveyances  as  they  could  hire,  and  they 
sometimes  suffered  for  food  because  the  people  of  western 
Missouri  had  no  toleration  for  "Yankees"  enroute  for  Kansas, 
The  two  brothers  took  up  tracts  of  land  under  the  Pre- 
emption Act  on  the  Marias  des  Cygnes  (Maria-da-zene) 
river,  about  45  miles  from  the  Missouri  line,  and  erected 
cabins,  which  they  topped  out  with  the  canvas  tents,  bought 
in  St.  Louis.  The  three  younger  brothers,  Owen,  Frederick 
and  Salmon  arrived  the  next  spring.  They  brought  with 
them  a  herd  of  eleven  Devon  cattle,  which  they  had  selected 
from  their  stock  in  Ohio.  They  shipped  the  cattle  by  lake  to 
Chicago,  wintered  them  at  Mendota.  111.,  and  starting  in  the 
early  spring,  drove  them  overland  to  the  Marias  des  Cygnes 
river.  The  five. Brown  brothers  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
tolerably  substantial  colony.  They  betook  themselves  to 
building  homes  and  breaking  up  the  prairie  so  as  to  perfect 
their  title  to  their  lands,  under  the  Pre-emption  Act.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  herd  of  Devons  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Missouri  marauders.  Some  of  the  cattle 
were  stolen  and  a  vineyard  set  out  by  Jason  Brown  was  de- 
stroyed. When  these  troubles  began  John  Brown,  Jr..  wrote 
to  his  father  at  North  Elba.  X.  Y.,  to  send  them  some  guns. 
The  old  man's  fighting  temper  was  aroused  by  the  story  of 
the  wrongs  suffered  by  his  children,  and  he  resolved  not  only 
to  get  the  guns,  but  to  take  them  to  Kansas  himself.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  quick  action,  and  in  a  few  days  he  had  con- 
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tracted  for  a  box  of  Sharpe's  rifles,  which,  with  a  good  stock 
of  ammunition,  were  to  be  shipped  to  Chicago.  With  his 
son  Oliver  and  his  son-in-law,  Henry  Thompson,  he  started 
for  the  Brown  settlement.  At  Chicago  he  bought  a  good 
horse  for  $120  and  a  wagon  for  $100,  and  when  the  guns  and 
ammunition,  cooking  utensils  and  other  necessary  things 
were  put  into  the  wagon,  there  was  no  place  for  passengers. 
Brown  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Chicago,  Aug.  23,  1855,  tnat 
he  and  Oliver  and  Henry  (Thompson)  would  walk  most  of 
the  way.  The  stout,  young  horse,  drawing  a  heavy  load. 
made  good  time  across  the  State  of  Illinois.  On  September 
4,  Brown  wrote  that  they  were  20  miles  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  His  letters  to  his  wife  show  that  they  fared  reas- 
onably well  as  they  passed  over  the  prairie  roads.  The  whirr 
of  the  prairie-hen  was  a  familiar  sound  to  the  over-land  trav- 
eler in  those  days.  Young  Oliver  Brown  was  an  expert  shot, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  game.  They  arrived  at  the  Brown 
settlement  on  the  Marias  des  Cygnes  river  Oct.  6,  1855. 

Although  on  a  war-like  expedition,  with  a  good  stock  of 
guns  and  ammunition  in  his  wagon,  John  Brown  softened  the 
last  quarter  of  his  trip  with  a  touch  of  tender  sentiment.  He 
turned  into  Missouri  and  drove  boldly  through  the  enemy's 
country,  in  order  to  pass  the  spot  where  Jason's  young  son 
had  been  buried  a  year  before.  He  exhumed  the  remains, 
put  the  rude  little  burial  case  in  the  covered  wagon  with  the 
guns  and  brought  it  to  a  resting  place  close  to  the  home  of 
the  bereaved  parents. 

We  now  have  brought  John  Brown  to  the  State,  where 
his  name  will  be  a  household  word  for  centuries  to  come. 
We  must  pass  over  to  the  next  two  years  of  his  career, 
although  we  are  leaving  untouched  a  great  mass  of  materials 
that  might  be  worked  into  a  big  volume  of  history  and  awhole 
library  of  fiction. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  SHARPES  RIFLES. 

At  this  stage  of  our  narrative,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
how  John  Brown  came  into  prw>ession  of  the  arms  that  were 
shipped  to  Chanibersburg  in  August  and  September.  1N59. 
Throughout  the  whole  Kansas  struggle  it  was  charged  that 
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the  Emigrant  Aid  Societies  in  the  North  were  responsible 
for  all  the  trouble,  inasmuch  as  they  furnished  the  SharpeY 
rifles  with  which  the  Free-state  settlers  were  in  the  habit  of 
shooting  down  the  innocent  Missouri  invaders.  Let  us  see 
how  far  this  charge  was  true. 

The  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society  was  a  business 
concern  that  purchased  sites  for  towns,  sold  lots  to  settlers, 
lent  them  money  to  build  homes,  established  manufacturing 
industries,  and  promoted  the  growth  of  communities  by  the 
methods  that  are  now  availed  of  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
This  was  the  first  association  organized  to  induce  emigration 
to  Kansas ;  its  functions  were  commercial  and  entirely  peace- 
ful; it  sent  no  guns  to  Kansas. 

After  the  Free-state  settlers  had  been  despoiled  and  some 
of  them  murdered,  the  Massachusetts  State  Kansas  Com- 
mittee was  formed  in  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid 
to  the  people  who  had  suffered  from  the  periodic  incursions 
from  Missouri  and  this  was  followed  by  the  National  Kansas 
Executive  Committee,  organized  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  in 
the  summer  of  1856,  and  composed  of  one  member  from 
each  of  the  Free-states.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  named  as 
the  member  for  Illinois,  but  being  at  that  time  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  as  a  presidential  elector  for  Illinois,  declined 
the  appointment.  George  L.  Stearns,  of  Boston,  was  the 
active,  aggressive  man  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
Between  August  and  December  1856,  he  raised  $48,000, 
which  was  distributed  among  the  Kansas  sufferers,  while  his 
wife,  through  local  societies,  secured  some  $20,000  or  $30,- 
000  more  for  the  purchase  of  clothing  and  other  supplies. 
The  operations  of  the  National  Committee  were  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  This  committee 
sent  about  $120,000  to  Kansas,  and  then  went  out  of 
existence. 

John  Brown,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  went  to  Kansas  in  the 
autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  to  assist  his  sons  in  defending 
their  homes,  became  the  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee fur  the  distribution  of  supplies  to  the  needy  settlers. 
I  his  brought  him  into  correspondence  with  the  leading  anti- 
slavery  men  of  the  East,  and  partly  upon  his  representations, 
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400  Sharpe's  rifles  and  200  Colt's  revolvers  were  purchased 
from  the  manufacturers,  for  shipment  to  Kansas,  and  paid 
for  by  contributions  from  the  two  committees.  None  of  these 
arms  reached  their  destination.  Two  consignments  (100 
guns  in  each  consignment)  were  shipped  up  the  Missouri 
river,  but  in  each  case,  the  boat  was  boarded  by  Border  Ruf- 
fians, and  the  arms  taken  ashore.  The  remaining  200  guns 
and  the  200  revolvers  w*ere  sent  to  Chicago,  and  from  there 
shipped  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  where  railroad  transpor- 
tation ended.  From  Mount  Pleasant,  the  boxes  of  guns  and 
pistols  were  hauled  in  wagons  to  Tabor  on  the  Nebraska  line, 
not  far  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Kansas. 

JOHN  BROWN,  CUSTODIAN. 

In  the  meantime  the  pro-slavery  party  in  Kansas  (or 
rather  in  Missouri)  gave  up  the  contest,  and  the  arms  re- 
mained at  Tabor  in  the  original  boxes,  while  the  political 
status  of  Kansas  was  determined  by  more  peaceful  means. 
John  Brown  tried  to  get  possession  of  these  guns  but  the 
conservative  men  of  the  two  committees,  fearing  that  they 
might  be  used  in  retaliatory  raids  into  Missouri,  would  not 
permit  them  to  be  taken  into  Kansas.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Committee  in  New  York  City,  just  before  it  went 
into  dissolution,  Brown's  application  was  emphatically 
refused. 

George  L.  Stearns,  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee, was  a  very  liberal  contributor  to  the  Kansas  relief 
fund,  and  when  there  was  pressing  need,  he  made  large  ad- 
vances to  the  committees,  expecting  to  be  repaid  when  there 
was  money  in  hand.  At  the  final  winding  up,  these  guns 
and  revolvers  were  turned  over  to  him  in  part  payment  of 
the  debt.  John  Brown  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Mr. 
Stearns,  and  from  him  he  obtained  an  order  directing  him 
to  take  possession  of  the  arms  at  Tabor,  and  hold  them  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee.  Three 
months  later.  Brown  obtained  an  order  (dated  Apr.  15,  1857), 
giving  him  authority  to  sell  100  of  the  Sharpe's  rifles  to 
Kansas  settlers  at  a  price  not  less  than  $15  apiece.  No  guns 
were  sold,  the  boxes  remained  at  Tabor,  but  by  virtue  of  these 
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orders  John  Brown  obtained  the  right  to  take  possession  of 
them.  A  year  later,  (May  14,  1858),  after  the  Forbes  dis- 
closures, Mr.  Stearns  wrote  to  him  warning-  him  not  to  use 
the  arms  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  defense  of  the  Free- 
state  settlers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Stearns^ wrote  this  letter  sup- 
posing that  the  arms  were  still  at  Tabor,  Iowa,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  some  months  before,  (I  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  the  exact  date),  the  arms  were  shipped  from  Tabor 
to  Conneaut,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio.  John  Brown,  Jr.,  had 
got  tired  of  Kansas,  and  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  his  old 
home  in  Ohio.  For  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  he  was  the 
custodian  of  the  guns  and  revolvers  shipped  from  Tabor. 
In  a  narrative  written  long  after  the  Harpers  Ferry  episode, 
he  says  that  he  hauled  the  boxes  from  the  railroad  station  at 
Conneaut  to  Cherry  Valley  in  the.  same  county,  and  stored 
them  in  the  furniture  warehouse  of  King  Bros.,  covering 
them  with  some  ready-made  coffins.  When  the  town  assessor 
made  his  rounds  and  looked  over  the  taxable  stock  in  the 
warehouse  of  King  Bros.,  there  was  imminent  danger  of  dis- 
covery; and  John,  Jr.,  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  apprehension 
until  the  official  had  left  the  premises. 

•  On  May  it,  1858  (according  to  John,  Jr's.,  narrative)  he 
moved  the  boxes  of  arms  to  the  barn  of  a  farmer  named  Wil- 
liam Coleman,  residing  in  Wayne  township,  Ashtabula 
county,  Ohio,  and  stored  them  in  a  small  enclosure  under  *a 
hay-mow. .  The  transfer  was  made  at  night,  and  no  one 
except  Coleman  (not  even  Coleman's  wife)  knew  that  the 
rustic  building  had  been  converted  into  an  armory  and 
stocked  with  two  wagon  loads  of  guns  and  pistols.  In  this 
depository  the  arms  remained  over  fifteen  months,  when 
they  were  hauled  to  Hartstown,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.,  and 
shipped  to  Chambersburg,  by.  way  of  Pittsburg  and  Harris  - 
burg.  The  first  consignment  reached  the  warehouse  of  Oaks 
&  Caufman  (Forwarding  and  Commission  Merchants  in 
Chambersburg),  on  August  10th  or  nth,  1859.  The  boxe* 
were  labelled  "Hardware  and  Castings,"  and  the  15  original 
package*  had  probably  never  been  opened  from  the  time 
they  left  the  Xew  England  factories  in  1856.  The  freight  from 
the  point  of  shipment   in  Crawford  Co.,   Pa.,  amounted  to 
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$85.     It  was  paid  at  Chambersburg  by  John  Henri  Kage. 
Six  boxes  containing  the  revolvers  arrived  a  few  days  later. 

ONE  THOUSAND  PIKES. 

Another,  and .  even  more  suggestive  consignment  of 
"hardware"  reached  the  warehouse  of  Oaks  and  Caufman  a 
month  later,  (Sep.  17,  1859).  While  on  a  lecturing  tour 
in  Connecticut  in  the  spring  of  1857,  John  Brown  contracted 
with  Charles  Blair,  a  manufacturer  of  edge  tools  at  Collins- 
ville,  for  1,000  double-edged  pikes,  or  spears.  The  heads,  or 
blades  were  to  be  about  8  inches  long,  with  a  guard,  like  the 
hilt  of  a  sword,  and  a  shank  two  inches  long,  to  be  inserted 
in  a  six-foot  ashen  pole,  and  held  with  a  ferule  and  screw, 
similar  to  the  mounting  of  a  pitch-fork.  A  screw,  instead  of 
a  rivet,  was  used  to  fasten  the  ferule  to  the  pole,  because  the 
dirks  were  to  be  detached  from  the  handles  for  transporta- 
tion. Mr.  Blair  understood  that  these  spears,  or  pikes,  were 
to  be  used  by  the  Kansas  settlers  in  defending  their  cabins 
when  attacked  by  "Border  Ruffians."  The  price  for  the 
completed  weapon  (handle  and  dirk)  was  to  be  $1.00. 

John  Brown  paid  Mr.  Blair  $550  on  the  contract  and 
impressed  on  him  the  necessity  of  getting  the  weapons  ready 
for  shipment  at  the  earliest  day  practicable.  The  prudent 
Yankee  manufacturer  made  500  steel  blades  (paid  for  in 
advance)  and  awaited  further  instructions  and  remittances. 
In  a  month  or  two  he  got  a  note  from  John  Brown  inform- 
ing him  that  there  was  now  no  need  for  the  immediate  de- 
livery of  the  weapons,  and  that  the  ashen  handles  would  be 
all  the  better  for  a  little  seasoning.  Nothing  more  was  heard 
from  John  Brown  for  over  two  years,  when  on  June  3,  1859, 
he  appeared  in  person  at  Mr.  Blair's  shop  and  ordered  the 
whole  number  of  blades  and  handles  contracted  for.  to  be 
finished  forthwith,  and  sent  to  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Within 
a  week  he  paicl^  Mr.  Blair  $450,  which  completed  his  part 
of  the  contract.  In  this  remittance  there  was  a  check  for 
$100.  drawn  by  Gerritt  Smith  in  favor  of  John  Brown.  This 
check  was  u^cd  at  the  trial  oi  the  Harpers  Ferry  raiders  at 
Charlestown,  Va.,  to  connect  Mr.  Smith  with  the  conspiracy. 

Mr.    Blair   having   other   contracts   on   hand   employed   a 
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practical  tool-maker  named  Hart  to  finish  the  blades.  The 
boxes  of  dirks  labeled  "Hardware"  and  the  boxes  of  poles 
labeled  "Fork-handles"  reached  the  warehouse  of  Oaks  & 
Caufman,  and  were  receipted  for  by  John  Henri  Kagi,  Sep. 
17,  1859,  who  signed,  "I.  Smith  &  Sons." 

CHAMBERSBURG  INNOCENT. 

I  have  taken  this  chapter  of  John  Brown  history  out  of  its 
chronological  order  because,  at  the  very  outset  I  wished  to 
explain  how  the  peaceful,  orderly  town  of  Chambersburg 
became  the  base  of  operations  for  a  band  of  reckless  enthu- 
siasts (as  they  were  then  regarded)  who  were  contemplat- 
ing nothing  less  than  a  servile  insurrection  that  would  ulti- 
mately involve  the  North  and  the  South  in  a  civil  war.  There 
were  anti-slavery  men  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  there 
was  no  one  who  would  for  an  instant  have  tolerated  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  armed  invasion  of  a  State  for  the  purpose  of 
liberating  the  slaves,  and  as  for  a  murderous  foray  on  Harp- 
ers Ferry,  it  would  have  been  as  far  from  their  thought  as 
the  secession  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  Union.  There  was  no 
man  in  Chambersburg,  or  in  Franklin  county,  who  con- 
sciously aided  John  Brown  in  his  momentous  undertaking,  or 
who  sympathized  with  him  in  his  scheme  of  forcible  emanci- 
pation. It  is  true  that  after  he  had  struck  the  blow  and  c 
failed,  and  wounded  and  broken  in  body,  but  undaunted  in 
spirit,  had  been  carried  into  court  to  be  condemned  to  the 
gallows,  there  was  pity  for  the  man,  which  hardened  into 
resentment  against  those  who  sought  to  arraign  half  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  accessories  in  his  crime ;  and 
when  two  years  later,  the  soldiers  in  a.  thousand  military 
camps  took  up  the  refrain: 

"HIS  SOUL  IS  MARCHING  ON,** 

the  violated  statutes  of  Virginia,  the  judgments  of  her  courts 
and  the  impassioned  declamation  of  her  lawyers,  and  poli- 
ticians became  as  chaff  in  the  storm  that  followed  his  sum- 
mary taking  off.  When  a  soul  gets  to  inarching  on.  it 
makes  but  little  diiYerence  by  what  process  it  was  separated 
from  the  mortal  bodv.     The  decrees  of  courts,  the  verdicts 
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of  juries,  the  penalties  of  the  statute  law  are  brushed  aside  as 
of  small  consequence ;  when  the  idea,  the  thought,  the  hope, 
the  faith  for  which  the  martyr  died  becomes  "a  light  to 
lighten  the  world,"  we  must  leave  the  martyrs  to.  the  judg- 


ment of  the  Ages. 

OF   MAYFLOWER   STOCK. 

John  Brown  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Peter  Brown,  car- 
penter, who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower.  The  stock  was 
sound,  virtuous  and  militant.  Capt.  John  Brown,  grand- 
father of  the  Passawatomie  tighter,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  When  his  famous  grandson  came  to  Con- 
necticut in  the  spring  of  1S57  to  deliver  anti-slavery  lectures, 
and  incidentally  to  contract  for  1,000  steel  pikes  with  double- 
edge  blades  and  ashen  handles,  he  had  the  bones  of  his 
Revolutionary  ancestor  exhumed  and  taken  to  North  Elba, 
New  York,  where  they  were  re-interred  close  by  a  granite 
rock.  On  the  head-stone  was  carved  the  name  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary patriot,  and  under  it  the  name  of  Frederick  Brown, 
John's  youngest  son,  by  his  first  marriage,  who.  fell  in  one 
of  the-  Kansas  fights,  shot  by  a  Missouri  preacher  named 
Martin  Price. 

The  man  who  made  the  family  famous  was  born  at  Tor- 
rington;  Conn.,  in  1800.  When  he  was  five  years  old  the 
family  removed  to  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  and  in  a  bio- 
graphical sketch,  written  in  1857,  he  mentions  some  incidents 
of  the  journey  through  the  pine  forests  of  Northern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  adds  "rattle  snakes*  were  abundant."  Owen 
Brown,  the  father,  was  a  tanner,  and  John  was  brought  up 
to  the  trade.  The  "log  school-house,"  in  its  primitive  form 
existed  in  the  "Western  Reserve,"  even  in  that  early  day,  but 
John  confesses  that  he  never  liked  to  go  to  school.  He 
picked  up  a  fair  common-school  education,  however,  wrote 
a  neat,  legible  hand,  and  his  spelling,  although  not  always 
according  to  the  "standards"  was  much  better  than  that  of 
the  average  man  of  his  period.  He  learned  surveying  in  his 
youth,  and  was  a  practical  surveyor  all  his  life.  When  lie 
went  to  Kansas  in  1855,  ne  topped  out  his  wagon  load  of 
guns  with  his  surveying  instruments.     His  style  in  writing 
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was  clear,  vigorous  and  exceedingly  direct.  In  his  diction, 
and  in  many  other  characteristics,  he  was  not  unlike  Crom- 
well, but  he  was  a  vastly  better  writer  than  Cromwell,  and 
even  excelled  him  in  the  use  of  Scriptural  phrases,  and  illus- 
trations. I  have  met  with  no  character  in  literature  who 
bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  John  Brown  as  Stephen  Time- 
well,  manufacturer  of  woolen  cloth,  and  Mayor  of  Taunton, 
who  perished  in  the  tragedy  of  Sedgmoor,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Conan  Doyle  had  John  Brown  in  mind  when 
he  drew  this  character. 

In  the  auto-biographical  sketch,  already  referred  to,  John 
Brown  says  that  led  by  his  own  inclination,  and  prompted  by 
his  father,  when  a  little  past  20  years  of  age  he  married  "a 
remarkably  plain,  but  neat,  industrious  and  economical  girl, 
.  of  excellent  character,  earnest  piety,  and  good  practical  com- 
mon sense,"  about  a  year  younger  than  himself.  The  chil- 
dren by  this  marriage  who  lived  to  maturity  were  John.  Jr., 
born  July  25,  1-821;  Jason,  born  Jan.  19,  1823;  Owen,  born 
Nov.  4,  1824;  Ruth,  born  Feb.,  1829,  and  Frederick,  born 
Dec.  31,  1830.  In  1825  John  Brown  moved  from  the  village 
of  Hudson,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  to  Randolph  (now 
Richmond).  Crawford  county.  Pa.,  where  he  carried  on  an 
extensive  tannery  for  the  next  ten  years.  He  was  postmaster 
at  Randolph.  Pa.,  in  the  administrations  of  John  Ouincy 
Adams,  and  Andrew  Jackson.  His  first  wife  died  at  Ran- 
dolph in  1832.  The  next  year  he  married  Mary  Anne  Day. 
Of  this  union  13  children  were  born,  seven  of  whom  died  in 
early  childhood.  The  two  sons  who  were  killed  at  Harpers 
Ferry,  Watson  and  Oliver,  were  by  this  marriage.  The  sec- 
ond Mrs.  Brown  survived  her  husband  25  years,  and  died  in 
California  in  1884. 

FARMER  AND  DEALER  IN  WOOL. 

In  1835  John  Brown  sold  his  Pennsylvania  tannery  and 
went  back  to  Ohio,  locating  in  Portage  county,  where  he 
carried  on  farming,  and  stock-raising  quite  extensively.  He 
aiso  dealt  in  wool,  both  on  his  own  account,  and  as  agent 
for  Xew  England  firms.  With  all  his  sturdy  honesty  and 
strenuous  piety,  he  had  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  ordinarv 
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mortals.  When  the  canal  which  unites  Lake  Erie  with  the 
Ohio  river  was  being-  constructed,  the  little  town  of  New 
Franklin.  Portage  Co..  Ohio,  experienced  a  "boom/'  John 
Brown  caught  the  craze,  invested  heavily  in  real  estate  and 
went  down  in  the  collapse  which  followed.  Out  of  this  fail- 
ure came  the  only  charge  that  has  ever  been  made  against 
his  personal  integrity.  A  Massachusetts  firm  had  sent  him 
$2800  to  be  used  in  buying  wool.  This  money  he  put  into 
real  estate,  and  it  was  lost  in  the  general  wreck.  It  is  claimed 
by  his  biographer  (F.  B.  Sanborn),  that  he  afterwards  made 
good  the  loss. 

After  the  failure  at  New  Franklin,  Ohio,  John  Brown 
seems  to  have  been  out  of  business,  on  his  own  account,  for 
several  years.  He  acted  as  agent  for  wool-dealers,  and  was 
for  some  time  a  "herdsman,"  that  is,  he  took  care  of  large 
flocks  of  sheep.  He  was  a  great  expert  in  the  handling  and 
grading  of  wool,  and  this  led  to  his  change  of  residence  from 
Ohio  to  Springfield,  .Mass.,  where  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Simon  Perkins,  and  the  firm  of  Perkins  &  Brown, 
dealers  in  wool,  was  for  a  time  quite  prosperous.  But  John 
Brown  could  not  tolerate  the  methods  that  were  supposed 
to  be  necessary  to  success  in  the  wool  business.  Pie  tried  to 
bring  the  commission  men  and  the  manufacturers  up  to 
his  own  standard  of  fair  dealing  but  did  not  succeed :  he  made 
a  trip  to  Europe  in  the  hope  of  introducing  a  system  of  grad- 
ing and  inspection  that  would  increase  the  demand  for  Ameri- 
can wool,  but  in  the  end  he  found,  himself  out  of  business, 
and  out  of  employment.  At  this  crisis  in  his  personal  for- 
tunes, he  fell  in  with  Gerritt  Smith,  and  became  manager  of 
the  Adirondack  colony  as  already  related. 

ALWAYS   AN   EMANCIPATIONIST. 

From  youth  to  age,  in  Ohio,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York,  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Virginia. 
John  Brown  was  a  thorough-going  Abolitionist.  When 
twelve  years  old.  he  helped  his  father  to  drive  beef  cattle  to 
a  military  post  on  Lake  Erie  (the  war  with  Great  Britain 
being  then  in  progress),  and  while  at  the  camp  he  became 
intimate  with  a  mulatto  boy  of  his  own  age,  who  was  owned 
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by  one  of  the  officers,  a  harsh,  cruel  man.  The  young  cattle 
driver  could  not  understand  why  this  slave  boy  should  be 
treated  differently  from  himself,  and  he  concluded  that  there 
was  something  radically  wrong  in  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave.  This  conviction  deepened  as  he  grew  to  manhood 
The  Western  Reserve,  was,  in  the  language  of  the  ante- 
bellum politicians  "a  hot-bed  of  abolitionism."  and  John 
Brown  was  nurtured  in  the  warm  atmosphere  of  this  liberty- 
loving  section  of  Ohio.  Aiding  fugitive  slaves  to  escape  to 
Canada  was  a  frequent  episode,  and  John  Brown  liked  the 
work  so  well,  that  after  the  slave-holders  of  western  Missouri 
gave  up  the  project  of  planting  slavery  in  Kansas,  he  crossed 
over  into  their  own  domain,  and  gave  them  some  practical 
lessons  in  emancipation.  His  success  in  these  expeditions 
confirmed  him  in  his  purpose  to  strike  a  blow  that  would 
make  slave-property  insecure  in  all  the  border  States.  He 
did  not  contemplate  any  injury  to  the  master,  or  the  slave- 
holding  community,  other  than  the  flight  of  the  human  chat- 
tels. He  did  not  go  to  Harpers  Ferry  to  proclaim  a  servile 
war,  he  only  intended  to  afford  the  Virginia  slaves  an  oppor- 
tunity to  run  away,  and  to  protect  them  in  their  flight. 

How  John  Brown  held  his  Kansas  recruits  together  for 
two  years,  paid  for  their  subsistence  and  transportation  from 
point  to  point,  and  kept  up  an  interest  in  an  enterprise, 
apparently  so  remote,  and  impracticable,  is  to  most  persons 
an  inscrutable  mystery.  He  had  no  means  of  his  own  and 
in  fact  he  was  thoroughly  impecunious. — but  there  was 
something  in  his  personality,  and  in  his  method  of  solicita- 
tion, that  reached  the  hearts  and  pockets  of  the  anti- 
slavery  men  of  Xew  England.  When  not  engaged  in  ac- 
tive work  in  Kansas,  he  would  make  visits  to  the  East,  and 
in  private  conversations,  and  public  lectures  would  tell  the 
story  of  his  adventures  in  Kansas,  and  make  appeals  for 
the  relief  of  those  who  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of  Free- 
dom,— and  when  the  hat  was  passed  around,  it  generally 
came  back  pretty  well  filled.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
manv  of  the  most  highly  cultured  men  in  Massachusetts, 
were  not  only  liberal  contributors  to  the  cause  which  he 
represented, — but  actually  had  a  srreat  admiration   for  the 
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man  and  invited  him  to  their  homes.  I  may  mention 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  B.  Thoreau,  Theodore 
Parker,  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  and  George  L.  Stearns,  as  per- 
sonal friends  who  had  confidence  in  his  ability  and  in- 
tegrity, and  always  gave  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  gen- 
erally a  very  liberal  contribution,  when  he  came  to  solicit 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  needy  Kansas  colonists.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  after  affairs  in  Kansas  had  settled  down 
on  a  peace  basis,  he  deceived  these  gentlemen  as  to  the 
specific  purpose  to  which  the  money  was  to  be  applied  and 
he  certainly  deceived  Mr.  Blair,  the  Collinsville  manu- 
facturer, as  to  the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  the  ashen- 
handled  pikes. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  John  Brown  regarded 
himself  as  engaged  in  a  great  war,  a  war  with  human  slavery ; 
and  also  in  a  war  with  society,  if  society  tolerated,  or 
apologized  for  the  existence  of  the  wrong ;  he  therefore  feH 
justified  in  using  any  weapon  allowable  in  war,  including 
deception  and  falsehood.  In  peace  a  singularly  truthful  and 
upright  man, — in  war,  he  could  be  like  a  Trojan. 

>  THE  ARMY    OF    EMANCIPATION. 

The  officers  and  privates  of  John  Brown's  "provisional" 
army  (21  all  told),  were  not  men  of  his  moral  fibre,  although 
in  the  quality  of  courage,  they  were  worthy  of  their  com- 
mander. The  best  of  them  were  fighters  from  Kansas. 
John  Henri  Kagi  was  an  active  partisan  on  the  free-state 
side  and  for  a  time  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  a  free-state 
newspaper,  and  correspondent  of  the  National  Era,  an  anti- 
slavery  newspaper  published  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  a 
street  fight  with  one  of  the  Territorial  judges  (Elmore)  he 
had  more  than  held  his  own.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the 
emancipationists  (John  Brown  excepted)  who  is  well  re- 
membered at  Chambersbure.  Fie  was  Brown's  confiden- 
tial  agent,  to  whom  he  sent  remittances  of  money  for  the  pay- 
ment of  freight,  and  other  expenses,  and  had  authority  to 
sign  receipts  for  "I.  Smith  &  Sons,"  to  whom  the  boxes  of 
arms  were  addressed.  In  his  bearing  and  manner  he  was 
a  thorough  gentleman. 

John   E.    Cook  went   to    Kansas  as  a  newspaper  corres- 
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pondent,  and  like  Kagi  was  quick  with  the  pistol.  He 
came  to  Harper's  Ferry  nearly  two  years  before  the  raid, 
and  was  by  turns  a  book-agent,  a  school-teacher,  and  lock- 
tender  on  the  canal.  While  yet  a  stranger  in  the  commun- 
ity, he  married  a  respectable  young  lady,  and  lived  with 
her  family  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  that  locality. 
A  few  days  before  the  out-break,  he  put  his  young  wife,  with 
an  infant  in  her  arms,  but  not  a  dollar  in  her  pocket,  into 
John  Brown's  covered  wagon,  and  she  was  brought  to 
Chambersburg,  and  left  at  Mrs.  Ritner's  boarding-house. 
The  touching  story  of  her  brief  sojourn  at  Mrs.  Ritner's, 
and  her  departure  for  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  been  ad- 
mirably told  by  one  of  your  own  citizens  (Mr.  Franklin 
Keagy),  through  whose  generosity  the  poor  woman  was 
furnished  the  means  to  reach  her  friends.  She  subsequently 
returned  to  her  home  in  Harper's  Ferry,  and  during  the  war 
married  a  Union  soldier.  She  is  now  living  comfortably 
and  happily. with  her  second  husband,  in  Chicago,  111.  After 
the  lapse  of  thirty-four  years.  Mr.  Keagy,  discovered  her 
whereabouts,  and  members  of  his  family  visited  her  while 
the  Great  Exposition  of  1893  was  in  progress. 

John  Brown  supposed  that  Cook  during  his  two  years 
residence  at  Harper's  Ferry,  had  looked  over  the  ground 
and  had  cautiously  tested  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
slave  population,  but  he  seems  to  have  done  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  this  direction.  Just  before  John  Brown  went  to  the 
gallows  he  charged  Cook  with  deceiving  him. 

Francis  J.  Merriam  was  a  very  late  arrival,  and  can  hardly 
be  classed  with  John  Brown's  soldiers.  He  belonged  to  a 
Boston  family  of  high  social  position,  and  had  recently  come 
into  possession  of  a  considerable  fortune,  a  part  of  which 
went  into  the  Harpers  Ferry  expedition.  I  knew  nothing 
of  his  subsequent  career,  but  from  the  testimony  given  be- 
fore the  Senate  investigating  committee.  I  would  say  that 
he  was  a  very  weak,  and  very  foolish  young  man,  who  was 
entirely  out  of  place  among  the  robust  adventurers   from 

blew  art  fay  lor  is  described  as  an  over-grown  boy,  con- 
scientious, kind-hearted  and  superstitious.     He  was  fond  01 
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reading,  and  was  an  amateur  stenographer,  lie  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  was  going  to  his  death,  but  this  was 
coupled  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  his  duty  to  die  in 
the  cause  of  emancipation. 

John  Brown's  three  sons,  Owen,  Watson  and  Oliver,  were 
simply  following  their  father.  The  Thompson  boys  were 
close  neighbors  to  the  Browns',  at  North  Elba,  and  the  fam- 
ilies were  connected  by  marriage.  With  these  exceptions 
the  "Provisional  Army"  was  composed  of  adventurers,  who 
had  nothing  in  common  with  John  Brown  except  his  com- 
bative temper,  and  indomitable  will.  It  is  scarcely  fair,  how- 
ever, to  include  with  the  adventurers,  the  five  colored  men, 
Dangerfield  Xewby,  Sherrard  L.  Leary,  John  A.  Copeland. 
Shields  Green,  and  Osborn  P.  Anderson,  who  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  enslaved  race,  had  a  tremendous  motive  for  join- 
ing in  any  movement,  looking  to  emancipation.  Xewby 
and  Leary  were  killed  in  the  tight ;  Copeland  and  Green 
were  hanged,  and  Anderson  escaped  by  way  of  Chambers- 
burg,  as  I  suppose. 

Watson  Brown  and  the  two  Thompson  boys  came  to  the 
Kennedy  farm  from  North  Elba,  X.  Y.,  by  way  of  Balti- 
more and  Harpers  Ferry.  All  the  other  soldiers  of  the 
"Provisional  Army,"  passed  through  Chamhersburg,  •  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  colored  contingent,  all  stopped 
for  a  short  time  at  Mrs.  Ritner's  boarding-house,  on  King 
street,  a  few  doors  east  of  Second  street.  They  came  singly 
and  in  small  parties,  and  remained  but  a  few  days.  Mrs. 
Ritner  could  not  have  accommodated  any  large  number  of 
them  at  the  same  time.  John  Henri  Kagi  was  a  regular 
boarder  at  her  house  for  about  two  months.  The  colored 
recruits,  as  they  passed  through  Chamhersburg,  en  route  for 
the  Kennedy  farm,  stopped  at  the  house  of  Henry  Watson, 
a  colored  barber. 

CHRONIC   IMPECUNIOSITY. 

John  Brown's  trips  to  and  from  Chamhersburg,  covered 
a  period  of  four  months.  Why  this  long  delay  on  the  brink 
of  his  tremendous  adventure?  The  answer  is  impecun- 
iosity — lack  of  means — Brown  had  drawn  so  often  on   his 
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Eastern  friends  for  the  relief  of  the  Kansas  sufferers,  that  he 
had  wearied  even  the  prodigal  generosity  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Abolitionists.  The  struggle  in  Kansas  had.  ended,  and 
this  pretext  could  no  longer  be  availed  of  in  soliciting  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  Freedom.  lie  (lid  not  dare  to  dis- 
close his  real  purpose,  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  if 
we  may  except  Gerritt  Smith,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  George  L. 
Stearns  and  Frederick  Douglass.  Mr.  Smith,  who  had 
been  his  most  substantial  backer,  was  then  in  senile  im- 
becility, and  soon  went  to  his  rest.  Francis  J.  Merriam.  of 
Boston  had  just  arrived  at  the  age  of  21  years,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  some  delay  on  the  part  of  his  guardian, 
in  turning  over  to  him  the  portion  of  the  estate  inherited 
from  his  father,  which  he  had  promised  to  invest  in  the 
Harpers  Ferry  venture.  John  Brown  was  greatly  em- 
barrassed by  the  non-arrival  of  Merriam  with  a  portion  of 
his  inherited  fortune.  Some  of  his  recruits  were  in  Kansas, 
others  in  Iowa,  others  in  Canada.  To  bring  them  all  to 
Chambersburg,  and  meet  his  other  expenses  required  more 
money  -than  he  could  obtain  from  his  tired  contributors. 

A  VISITOR  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

Frederick  Douglass, — then  residing  at  Rochester,  X.  Y. — 
having  learned  of  the  intended  raid,  came  to  Chambersburg 
to  induce  Brown  to  desist  from  an  undertaking,  which.  h\ 
his  opinion,  could  only  result  in  disaster.  Especially  did 
Mr.  Douglass  object  to  making  Harper's  Ferry  the  point  of 
attack,  when  the  first  movement  would  bring  the  emanci- 
pationists into  direct  collission  with  the  U.  S.  Government. 
The  question  was  debated  for  two  days,  but  Brown  was 
obdurate  and  would  not  change  his  plan,  although  he  was 
most  anxious  to  have  Douglass  with  him  as  adviser,  and 
most  probably  as  head  of  his  provisional  government. 
"Come  with  me,."  said  the  old  warrior,  putting  his  arms 
around  Douglass,  as  they  were  about  to  part,  "Come  with 
me.  Douglass, — I  will  defend  you  with  my  life — I  want  you 
for  a  special  purpose.  When  I  strike,  the  bees  will  begin  to 
"•warm,  and  (  want  you  ;<>  help  to  hive  them.*' 

"But  my  discretion,  or  my  eowarclice,"  continues  Doug- 
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lass,  "made  me  proof  against  the  old  man's  eloquence;  per- 
haps it  was  something  of  both  which  determined  my  course." 

An  escaped  slave  named  Shields  Green,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  came  with  Douglass  to  Cham- 
bersburg. and  was  present  when  the  impending  raid  was 
discussed.     Douglass   says: 

"When  about  to  leave,  I  asked  Green  what  he  intended 
to  do,  and  was  surprised  by  his  coolly  saying,  4I  b'leve  I'll 
go  wfd  de  ole  man.'  " 

He  did  go  with  the  old  man,  and  was  hanged  with  him, 
but  not  on  the  same  day. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  ARMS. 

Chambersburg  being  the  end  of  railroad  transportation 
in  the  direction  of  Harper's  Ferry,  the  arms  which  had  been 
brought  to  Oaks  &  Kaufman's  warehouse  were  taken  away 
ill  a  big  six-horse  wagon,  but  who  was  the  owner  of  the 
team,  and  who  the  driver,  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
David  Eby,  a  retired  farmer,  now  living  in  Chambersburg 
took  a  load  of  heavy  boxes  from  the  Oaks  &  Kaufman 
warehouse  and  delivered  them  to  an  unknown  consignee  at 
a  warehouse  on  the  canal  at  Williamsport,  Md.  He  supposed 
that  a  hardware  store  had  been  established  on  the  line  of  the 
canal,  at  some  point  below  Williamsport,  and  that  he  was 
hauling  the  stock  from  Chambersburg  to  Williamsport  (27 
miles).  The  reasonable  inference  would  be  that  the  boxes 
were  put  on  a  canal-boat  and  taken  down  to  "Mountain 
Lock."  only  a  mile  or  two  from  John  Brown's  headquarters 
at  the  Kennedy  farm,  five  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry,  with 
a  road  leading  from  the  wharf  to  the  farm,  over  which  it 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  bring  the  boxes,  one  by 
one,  in  John  Brown's  covered  wagon.  I  felt  entirely  safe 
in  advancing  this  theory,  until  I  read  a  manuscript  sketch 
of  the  Brown  occupancy  of  the  Kennedy  farm  written  by 
John  Brown's  daughter,  Annie,  who  was  the  house-keeper 
for  the-  "army-"  She  says  the  boxes  were  brought  to  the 
farm  by  a  Pennsylvanian  whose  first  name  was  Jacob  (last 
name  forgotten)  and  that  her  brother  Owen  called  her  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  he  drove  six  horses  with  a  single  line 
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It  is  just  possible  that  Mr.  Eby  took  the  arms  to  Williams- 
port,  and  that  some  other  Pennsylvania!!,  with  a  six-horse 
team,  took  them  from  Williamsport  to  the  Kennedy  farm  by 
way  of  Jones'  Cross  Roads,  and  thence  to  the  Old  Harpers 
Ferry  Road. 

AT  THE  KENNEDY  FARM. 

The  scene  now  shifts  from  Pennsylvania  to  Maryland, 
from  the  cheerful  town  of  Chambersburg  to  a  lonely,  isolated 
farm-house,  hidden  away  among  the  foothills  of  Elk  Ridge. 
not  far  from  the  Potomac  river,  but  only  accessible  on  the 
north  side  from  the  old  Harpers  Ferry  road.  John  Brown 
rented  this  remote,  and  neglected  place  at  a  very  low  figure 
{$35  for  eight  months,  paid  in  advance),  and  established 
his  headquarters  here  in  August,  1859,  after  his  return  from 
a  hasty  trip  to  the  West,  His  son,  Owen,  who  was  among  the 
first  arrivals  at  Chambersburg,  was  with  the  advance  guard  in 
Maryland ;  his  daughter  Annie  and  his  daughter-in-law 
(Oliver  Brown's  wife)  came  from  North  Elba,  X.  Y.,  to  act 
as  house-keepers  at  the  farm,  and  they  were  soon  joined  by 
Watson  Brown  and  the  Thompsons.  Oliver  Brown  was 
with  the  advance  guard,  but  went  back  to  North  Elba  for  a 
few  days,  and  returned  with  his  wife.  There  were  now  six 
members  of  the  Brown  family  at. the  farm. 

The  house  in  which  this  constantlv  increasing  "armv" 
lived,  ate  and  slept,  was,  in  its  architecture  and  appoint- 
ments, in  entire  harmony  with  the  neglected  mountain  farm. 
1  he  first  story  was  a  stone  basement  which  was  not  used 
except  for  storage.  On  this  high  foundation  was  a  two- 
story  log  dwelling,  with  a  log  kitchen  at  one  end,  and  a 
porch  in  front  of  the  kitchen.  There  was  no  way  of  reach- 
ing the  ground  from  the  main  floor,  except  by  an  outside 
stairway  leading  down  from  the  porch.  Next  to  the  kitchen 
was  a  large  dining-room,  and  adjoining  it  a  small  room  in 
which  the  two  women  slept.  These  three  apartments  took 
up  the  whole  of  the  main  tloor.  The  upper  story  was  all  in 
"tie  '-(M.m.  and  here  the  soldiers  of  the  "annv  of  emancipa- 
'"'11.*'  had  their  (juarters.  It  was  their  drill-room  and  their 
dormitory.      Here  Capt.  Aaron  D.  Stevens  put  the  recruits 
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through  the  manual  of  arms,  and  here  they  discussed  all 
manner  of  topics,  religious,  political  and  social.  John  Brown's 
daughter  says  that  her  father  encouraged  friendly  disputa- 
tion, and  although  severely  orthodox  himself,  he  was  always 
pleased  to  hear  the  "liberals"  express  themselves  with  entire 
freedom. 

To  this  wretched  place,  devoid  of  every  comfort,  came 
the  emancipators  singly,  in  pairs  and  in  groups  of  three  or 
four.  One  of  the  men,  who  came  a  long  distance  to  get 
into  a  disastrous  fight,  was  Osborn  P.  Anderson,  a  very  in- 
telligent mulatto,  a  printer  by  trade,  who  left  Chatham.  Can- 
ada, Sept.  13.  arrived  at  Chambersburg.  Sept.  16.  remained 
till  Sept.  24  (presumably  at  the  house  of  Henry  Watson). 
then  walked  to  Middleburg  (five  miles  south  of  Greencastle) 
where  John  Brown  met  him  with  his  one-horse  wagon,  and 
took  him  to  the  Kennedy  farm  by  night.  (There  were  some 
restrictions  on  the  movements  of  colored  men  through  Mary- 
land at  that  time.)  This  covered,  one-horse  wagon,  seems 
to  have  been  the  conveyance  in  which  the  whole  "liberating 
army."  was  transported  from  Chambersburg  to  the  military 
rendezvous.  The  distance  from  Chambersburg  to  the  Ken- 
nedy farm,  bv  wav  of  Greencastle,  Middleburg,  Haeerstown. 
and  Boonsboro.  is  about  forty-two  miles. 

Osborn  P.  Anderson  was  one  of  the  emancipationists.,  who 
survived  the  fight,  and  escaped  capture  in  passing  through 
Pennsylvania,  in  liis  Might  from  the  scene  of  disaster.  He 
went  ?>ack  to  Chatham,  and  took  good  care  to  keep  on  the 
British  side  of  the  line,  until  the  secession  of  Virginia  re- 
leased the  other  States  from  their  constitutional  obligations 
in  the  matter  of  surrendering  persons  charged  with  crime. 
Early  in  1861  he  published  a  little  pamphlet  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  Harpers  Ferry  affair  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
man  who  was  an  active  participant  therein.  His  description 
of  the  mode  of  life  at  the  Kennedy  farm  is  most  interesting. 
The  wretched  old  dwelling,  rude,  unsightly,  and  devoid  of 
every  comfort,  was.  nevertheless,  a  house  of  prayer.  Every 
morning  John  Brown  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and 
offered  up  an.  earnest  praver.  alwavs  remembering  the 
"oppressed"  in   his  fervent   petitions.     But   few  of  the  men 
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who  joined  with  him  in  family  worship,  could  be  called  "God- 
fearing men,"  but  they  were  under  the  control  of  a  God- 
fearing* man,  whose  power  and  authority  they  recognized, 
whose  piety  they  respected,  and  in  whose  courage  they 
trusted.  There  was  some  card-playing,  but  no  uproarious 
conduct,  no  wild  dissipation  in  this  "army."  The  men  for 
the  most  part  kept  to  the  house,  and  thus  avoided  the 
espionage  and  troublesome  curiosity  of  the  people  around 
them.  John  Brown  was  himself  interrogated  on  a  few  oc- 
casions by  inquisitive  mountaineers,  but  as  already  intimated, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  such  answers  as  were  best 
calculated  to  deceive  the  "enemy,"  without  any  special  regard 
to  the  actual  truth. 

A  few  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  begining  active  opera- 
tions the  women  of  the  house-hold  (John  Brown's  daughter 
Annie,  and  Oliver  Brown's  wife),  were  sent  to  Chambers- 
burg  in  the  covered  wagon.  John  Brown  and  John  Henri 
Kagi  had  gone  to  Philadelphia,  on  some  secret  mission,  and 
were  on  the  return  trip,  when  the  two  women,  bound  for 
Xorth  Elba.  X.  Y.,  accidentally  met  them  in  the  depot  of 
the  Pennsvlvania  R.  R.  at  Harrisburcr.  Thev  bade  the  old 
man.  and  his  secretary,  good-bye,  and  never  saw  them  again. 
In  the  meantime  Francis  L.  Merriam  arrived  with  some  $600 
in  gold  coin,  and  a.  heavy  package  of  percussion  caps  which 
he  had  purchased  as  he  came  through  Baltimore. 

-    READY  FOR  ACTION. 

And  now  the  fateful  Sunday,  Oct.  16,  1859  is  at  hand, 
and  for  what  occurred  at  the  Kennedy  farm  on  this  day,  we 
must  rely  on  Osborn  P.  Anderson's  pamphlet.  John  Brown 
read  a  general  order  to  his  men.  consisting  of  eleven  sec- 
tions, in  which  each  man  was  assigned  to  a  particular  post 
»>i  duty,  rnd  told  how  to  act  in  the  event  of  a  change  in  the 
-»;! nation,  compelling  a  new  disposition  of  the  attacking  force. 
Owen  Brown,  F.  J.  Merriam.  and  Barclay  Coppic  were 
directed  to  remain  at  the  house,  and  guard  the  arms  until 
wagons  arrived  from  Harpers  Ferry  on  Monthly  to  take 
the  boxes  to  a  school-house  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  farm,  which  was  designated  as  the  place  for  issuing 
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and  storing  arms,  and  is  still  known  as  "Jonn  Brown's 
school-house,"  although  it  has  been  enlarged  and  is  now  i 
church. 

At  8  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  John  Brown  put  on  his 
old  Kansas  cap,  and  said  to  his  soldiers : 

"Come  boys,  we  will  proceed  to  the  Ferry." 

.    THE  MARCH  TO  DEATH. 

John  E.  Cook  and  Chas.  P.  Tidd,  carrying  their  short  rifles 
under  their  coats,  led  the  way;  then  came  John  Brown, 
driving  his  one-horse  wagon,  his  military  equipment  con- 
sisting of  a  box  of  pikes,  a  sledge  hammer,  and  a  crow-bar. 
The  other  men  followed  in  pairs,  there  being  considerable 
interval  between  each  couple.  The  five  mile  march  was  made 
in  perfect  silence.  Including  the  commander,  nineteen  men 
crossed  the  bridge.  Charles  P.  Tidd  came  back  on  Monday 
morning  with  Col.  Lewis  Washington's  four-horse  team  to 
supervise  the  transportation  of  the  arms  from  the  Kennedy 
farm  to  the  school-house,  and  did  not  recross  the  river.  John 
E.  Cook  came  with  him,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting out  of  the  fight.  Albert  Hazlitt  and  Osborn  P.  Ander- 
son escaped  to  the  Maryland  side,  later  in  the  day.  Cook 
and  Hazlitt  were  subsequently  captured  and  taken  back,  so 
that. of  the  army  of  nineteen  that  marched  down  the  moun- 
tain road  on  that  stormy  night,  seventeen  perished  on  Vir- 
ginia soil;  ten  of  them  fell  in  battle,  and  seven  went  to  the 
gallows.  Only  two  escaped,  Osborn  P.  Anderson,  mulatto, 
printer,  of  West  Chatham,  Canada,  and  Charles  P.  Tidd,  of 
Maine  (subsequently  a  Union  soldier,  who  died  in  the 
service). 

PENNED  IN  AND  SLAUGHTERED. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  operations 
of  the  next  two  days.  They  are  fully  covered  by  the  printed 
reports  of  the  trial  of  John  Brown  and  six  of  his  men.  at 
Charlestown,  Ya..  for  murder  at  common  law.  and  for  in- 
citing slaves  to  insurrection,  and  treason  under  the  statutes 
of  Virginia,  and  also  by  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  which  investigated  the  affair  for  a  political 
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purpose,  immediately  after  the  execution  of  the  emancipa- 
tionists. I  may  say,  however,  that  the  first  part  of  John 
Brown's  general  order  was  carried  out  with  reasonable  pre- 
cision. The  telegraph  wires  were  cut  on  both  sides  of  the 
Potomac  river,  sentinels  were  stationed  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge  across  the  Potomac,  and  at  each  end  of  the  bridge 
across  the  Shenandoah ;  the  armory  facing  the  Potomac  was 
occupied,  also  the  rifle-factory  half  a  mile  up  the  Shenan- 
doah. Stevens,  Cook,  Leary,  Tidd,  Green  and  Osborn  P. 
Anderson,  went  out  to  the  country,  roused  Col.  Lewis  Wash- 
ington from  his  bed.  and  brought  him  to  Harpers  Ferry 
in  his  own  carriage ;  they  also  compelled  a  few  of  his  slaves 
to  hitch  up  a  four-horse  wagon  and  come  with  them  to  the 
seat  of  war.  (It  was  this  team  that  was  sent  across  the  river 
to  Maryland  to  bring  the  arms  from  the  Kennedy  place  to 
the  school-house.) 

Col.  Washington  was  turned  over  to  John  Brown  to  be 
held  as  a  hostage  at  the  armory,  and  probably  20  other 
citizens,  of  more  or  less  prominence,  were  gathered  into  the 
same  place,  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  the  citizens  of  Harper's  Ferry  (most  of  whom  were 
employed  in  the  Government  shops)  woke  up  on  Monday 
morning  they  found  the  bridges  across  the  two  rivers  and  the 
gates  at  the  two  factories  guarded  by  armed  sentinels,  who 
permitted  no  one  to  pass.  It  was  not  long  before  such 
citizens  as  had  guns,  and  were  disposed  to  use  them,  began 
to  exchange  shots  with  the  intruders,  and  there  were  a  few- 
casualties  on  both  sides.  As  the  alarm  spread  over  the 
country,  volunteer  militia  companies  came  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns  in  Virginia,  and  from  Frederick  and  Baltimore. 
Md.  The  little  detachment  that  held  the  ride  factory,  hah 
a  mile  up  the  Shenandoah  river,  was  dislodged,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  escape  by  crossing  the  river,  all  were  killed,  ex- 
cept John  A.  Copeland,  colored,  who  was  captured.  The 
main  body  (if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  the  handful  of 
men  who  kept  up  the  rlirht  under  the  immediate  command 
<<t  J-  h;i  Urown)  finding  the  armory  untenable,  left  that  build- 
nig.  and  bringing  nine  of  the  hostages  with  them,  took  refuge 
in  the  engine  house,  dug  port  holes  through  the  thick  walls. 
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and  kept  up  the  fight,  until  Tuesday  forenoon,  when  the 
doors  were  battered  in  by  a  company  of  U.  S.  Marines 
(brought  up  from  Washington)  under  command  of 
Col.  Robert  E.  Lee.  There  was  no  formal  surrender.  Some  of 
the  survivors  of  the  seige,  were  bayonetted  on  the  spot,  and 
John  Brown  was  beaten  over  the  head  with  a  sword  by  Lieut. 
Greene  of  the  Marines,  after  the  fight  was  over.  He  was 
tried,  convicted  and  hanged,  while  prostrated  from  the  effect 
of  the  terrible  blows.  Other  prisoners  were  handled  with 
equal  cruelty  by  infuriated  citizens  and  soldiers.  Four  citi- 
zens were  killed  (one  of  them  colored)  and  about  a  dozen 
were  slightly  wounded. 

ROSTER  OF  THE  LIBERATING  ARMY. 

Commander-in-Chief,  John  Brown,  of  North  Elba,  N.  Y Executed. 

Subordinates:  — 

John   Henri    Kagi Killed. 

Jerry   Anderson Killed. 

Watson  Brown   Killed, 

Oliver  Brown Killed. 

Stewart  Taylor  Kilted. 

Dauphin  Thompson    Killed. 

William  Thompson. Killed. 

William  Leeman    Killed. 

Dangerfield  Newby   (Col'd)    Killed. 

Sherard  Lewis  Leary  (Col'd) Killed 10 

John  E.  Cook Executed. 

Edwin  Coppie Executed. 

Albert  Hazlett Executed. 

Aaron  D.  Stevens r. .  ..Executed. 

John  A.  Copeland  (Col'd)   Executed. 

Shields  Green  (Col'd) Executed tl 

Charles  P.  Tidd   Escaped. 

Owen  Brown   Escaped. 

Barclay    Coppie Escaped. 

F.  J.  Merriam Escaped. 

Osborn  P.  Anderson  Escaped 5 

NO  HELP  FROM  THE  SLAVES. 

And  bore  we  will  drop  the  story  of  the  battle.  During  the 
long  years  that  John  Brown  had  meditated  on  a  plan  of 
forcible  emancipation,  he  had  assumed  that  with  the  first 
blow  for  Freedom,  the  slaves  themselves  would  join  in  the 
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movement.  In  the  general  order  promulgated  Oct.  16, 
1859,  he  still  held  to  this  belief,  and  nearly  all  his  men  were 
designated  as  officers,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would 
soon  he  in  command  of  colored  companies  and  regiments. 
In  this  he  was  utterly  disappointed.  A  few  of  the  pikes, 
brought  down  from  the  Kennedy  farm,  were  put  into  un- 
willing hands,  but  they 

"Dropped  from  the  nerveless  grasp. " 
And  no  slave  made  the  least  attempt  to  fight  for  his  own 
liberty.  One  poor  fellow,  who  was  seen  with  a  pike  in  his 
hand,  was  gathered  up  with  the  prisoners,  who  had  surren- 
dered, and  put  in  jail  at  Charlestown,  but  he  died  before  there 
was  any  investigation  of  his  case — probably  out  of  pure 
fright.  When  the  Hon.  Andrew  Hunter,  who  conducted- the 
prosecution,  was  before  the  Senate  investigating  committee, 
he  was  interrogated  by  the  Republican  members,  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  man's  arrest,  but  the  subject  seemed  to  be 
exceedingly  painful  to  him.  and  it  was  dropped. 

Joseph  Barry,  of  Harper's  Ferry,  a  very  clever  gentleman 
(a  typical  Irishman),  has  written  a  little  book  which  has  been 
widely  circulated,  purporting  to  give  a  true  history  of  the 
John  Brown  invasion.  In  spite  of  the  flippant  style,  the 
book  is  of  real  value,  because  it  is  the  testimony  of  an  eye- 
witness as  to  what  occurred  in  the  street  of  Harper's  Ferry 
on  Oct.  17  and  18,  1859.  The  merciless  slaughter  of  men 
who  were  trying  to  surrender  and  were  carrying  Hags  of 
truce,  and  the  coarse  indignities  that  were  heaped  upon 
their  lifeless  bodies,  stand  out  in  all  their  hideous  enormity 
in  Mr.  Barry's  narrative.  He  has  not  spared  the  feelings  of 
the  Virginians  who  would  gladly  expunge  from  the  history 
of  this  tragic  affair,  the  story  of  these  wild  excesses.  In  his 
•sketches  of  John  Brown's  soldiers,  however,  Mr.  Barry  has 
fallen  into  a  great  many  errors,  both  as  to  identity  and 
character,  and  one  of  the  alleged  victims  of  the  fiendish 
cruelty  of  the  mob.  was  safe  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac. 
while  the  ghastly  work  was  going  on.  The  story  is  true  but 
it  is  attached  to  the  wrong  man. 
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ESCAPE  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  day  of  John  Brown's  cam- 
gaign  against  slavery,  the  liberating  army  of  twenty-two  had 
dwindled  to  seven,  viz :  John  E.  Cook,  Charles  P.  Tidd,  Owen 
Brown.  Barclay  Coppic,  William  Hazlitt,  F.  I.  Merriam  and 
Osborn  P.  Anderson  (col'd),  and  they  were  fugitives  stealing 
silently  along  the  crest  of  Elk  Ridge,  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
the  shelter  of  the  South  Mountain  before  the  Marylanders' 
had  time  to  picket  the  roads,  and  crossings.  They  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  away  from  Elk  Ridge,  and  across 
Pleasant  Valley,  without  being  seen,  and  when  they  reached 
the  top  of  the  South  Mountain,  were  out  of  reach  of  any 
organized  pursuit  by  the  forces  that  had  gathered  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  They  travelled  only  by  night  and  having  nothing 
hut  the  North  Star  to  guide  them,  their  progress  was  neces- 
sarily slow.  When  they  crossed  the  Baltimore  turnpike,  a 
mile  or  two  east  of  Boonsboro,  they  barely  missed  a  party 
of  armed  men  on  horseback,  who  were  expecting  them  to 
come  that  way.  They  were  loaded  down  with  guns,  pistols 
and  ammunition,  but  carried  no  provisions  and  they  suffered 
greatly  from  hunger  and  fatigue. 

When  the  fugitives  reached  a  point  opposite  Mont  Alto, 
John  E.  Cook  determined  to  go  down  into  the  open  country, 
and  buy  some  food.  The  other  men  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  desist  from  so  perilous  an  adventure,  but  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  their  expostulations,  and  took  a  path  that  led  to  Mont 
Alto  furnace.  The  manager  of  the  furnace,  Claggett  Fitz- 
hugh  (nephew  of  Hoeker  Hughes,  the  proprietor)  happened 
to  meet  Cook  near  the  spring,  now  called  "the  Pearl  of  the 
Park,"  and  suspecting  that  he  was  one  of  John  Brown's 
men,  invited  him  to  come  down  to  the  furnace  store. 
Daniel  Logan,  was  sitting  in  the  store-room,  and  some  other 
men  living  near  the  furnace  were  quietly  summoned,  and 
Cook,  thrown  off  his  guard,  was  seized  and  disarmed.  He 
was  brought  to  Chambersburg  and  committed  to  jail  to 
await  a  hearing.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  had  offered  a 
reward  of  Si.ooo  for  his  apprehension,  and  had  made  a  re- 
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qttisition  on  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  for  his  surrender 
in  advance  of  his  arrest.  While  the  prisoners'  counsel  (Hon. 
A.  K.  McClnre).  was  preparing  a  petition  for  the  issuing  of 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  in  order  that  Cook  might  be  brought 
before  the  President  Judge  of  the  county  Court,  and  admitted 
to  bail,  a  warrant  for  his  extradition  signed  by  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  put  into  Judge  Kimmel's  hands,  and 
this  ended  all  proceedings.  The  prisoner  was  turned  over  to 
the  Virginia  deputies,  who  drove  rapidly  southward,  and  were 
soon  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pennsylvania  courts.  My 
wife,  then  a  school  girl  in  Hagerstown.  saw  Cook  next  morn- 
ing standing  on  the  veranda  of  the  Washington  House.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newspapers,  he  was  a  man  of  great  courage. 
who  met  his  fate  bravely ;  but  the  recollection  of  this  school- 
girl is  that  his  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  paralyzed  with 
fright,  and  given  over  to  abject  despair.  There  has  been 
some  criticism  of  the  pre-arranged  processes,  by  which  Cook 
was  whirled  out  of  Pennsylvania  before  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  could  be  invoked  in  his  favor,  but  I  think  that,  at  this 
day,  we  are  bound  to  presume  that  our  executive  and  judi- 
cial officers  kept  strictly  within  the  lines  of  the  law,  in  the 
performance  of  a  very  painful  duty.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
John  E.  Cook  should  have  been  permitted  to  escape,  through 
the  forfeiture  of  a  bail-bond,  when  much  better  men  were 
hanged. 

A   DAY   AT   CHAMBERSBURG. 

For  the  itinerary  of  the  hapless  fugitives,  we  have  to  rely 
entirely  upon  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March. 
1874,  written  by  the  late  Ralph  Keeler,  from  data  furnished 
by  Owen  Brown.  Unfortunately  Owen  Brown  had  but 
little  knowledge  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed. 
Ralph  Keeler  had  still  less,  and  the  story  which  passes  for 
history  is  full  of  errors. 

The  fugitives  not  knowing  what  had  become  of  Cook,  and 
anxious  to  find  him.  left  the  mountain,  where  they  were  per- 
fectly safe,  and  came  to  Chambersburg.  the  most  dangerous 
point  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Detectives  were 
watching  Mrs.  Ritner's  house  night  and  day,  but  they  evi- 
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dently  were  napping  in  the  early  morning,  when  two  of  the 
fugitives  stole  up  to  a  side  window,  and  were  warned  away 
in  time  to  save  their  necks. 

Merriam  who,  as  heretofore  intimated,  had  neither  the 
physical  nor  moral  stamina  for  an  expedition  like  this,  and 
who  had  been  helped  and  dragged  along  all  the  way  by  Owen 
Brown,  dropped  out,  while  his  guide  and  supporter  was  lead- 
ing the  way  to  a  woods  bordering  on  the  Cumberland  Valley 
railroad  at  the  east  end  of  town.  As  soon  as  he  was  missed. 
Owen  Brown  went  back  to  look  for  him.  and  found  him  lying 
in  the  street,  apparently  unable  to  rise  to  his  feet.  It  was 
now' day-break,  and  a  few  minutes  delay  would  be  fatal.  The 
exhausted  man  was  waked  up  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposing  the  whole  party,  and  he  managed  to 
get  up  and  stagger  along  until  they  reached  the  woods. 
Owen  Brown  clipped  his  hair  and  beard,  took  out  a  glass- 
eye  that  he  wore  in  a  vacant' socket,  and  with  such  other 
changes  as  were  possible  in  his  make-up.  in  the  evening 
started  him  to  walk  down  the  railroad  track  to  Scotland. 
He  took  the  first  east-bound  train  that  came  along  and  ar- 
rived safe  at  Philadelphia.  If  there  were  any  detectives  on 
the  train  they  failed  to  identify  the  one-eyed  man. 

EXTRADITION  AND  EXECUTION, 

The  party  was  now  reduced  to  three.  Cook  had  been 
turned  over  to  the  Virginia  authorities  and  Merriam  was  on 
his  way  to  Boston.  Haziitt  and  Anderson  left  the  Kennedv 
farm  a  few  hours  in  advance  of.  the  other  fugitives,  and 
arrived  in  Chambersburg.  some  days  before  them.  I  have 
never  seen  any  statement  as  to  the  route  by  which  they  came. 
Anderson  was  evidently  taken  care  of  by  colored  friends  in 
Chambersburg  until  he  had  a  chance  to  get  away.  At  the 
time  he  wrote  his  pamphlet  (January  i860  it  would  not 
have  been  safe  for  him  to  give  a  circumstantial  account  of 
his  escape.  Haziitt  was  a  reticent,  diffident  sort  of  a  fellow. 
who  went  blundering  to  the  gallows,  when  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  sagacity  would  have  saved  him.  He  was  from 
Indiana  County.  Pa.,  and  when  he  left  Chambersburg.  if  he 
.  had  taken  the  direct  route  to  his  home,  he  doubtless  would 
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have  got  there  in  safety.  But  either  inexorable  fate,  or  his 
own  ignorance,  led  him  clown  the  Cumberland  Valley.  As 
he  passed  through  Shippensburg  he  went  into  a  hardware 
store,  and  tried  to  sell  a  couple  of  revolvers;  but  failing  in 
this,  he  went  on  clown  the  railroad  track,  as  if  inviting  pur- 
suit and  arrest.  A  reward  of  $1,000  had  been  offered  by  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  for  the  capture  of  John  E.  Cook,  and 
there  were  men  in  Chambersburg  who  were  anxious  to  earn 
this  prize  money.  A  posse  of  three  or  four  came  to  Shippens- 
burg in  a  hand  car,  and  finding  that  the  man,  whom  they 
supposed  to  be  Capt.  Cook,  had  gone  down  the  railroad  in 
the  direction  of  Xewville,  they  followed  after,  over-took  him, 
and  carried  him  to  Carlisle,  where  he  was  committed  to  jail 
as  John  E.  Cook.  Governor  Wise  was  informed  by  tele- 
graph that  Cook  was  safe  in  jail,  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
forwarding  a  demand  for  his  extradition  to  Virginia.  When 
the  Virginia  officers  arrived,  the  prisoner  was  given  a  hear- 
ing, but  they  were  unable  to  identify  the  man  as  John  E. 
Cook, -and  in  the  usual  course  of  legal  procedure  he  would 
have  been  discharged,  but  the  circumstances  indicated  that 
he  was  one  of  John  Brown's  men,  and  he  was  remanded  to 
jail  to  await  developments. 

In  the  meantime  the  real  Cook  was  arrested  at  Mont  Alto, 
and  committed  to  jail  at  Chambersburg,  and  there  being  an 
extradition  warrant  at  Carlisle,  in  which  he  was  named,  it  was 
sent  to  Chambersburg,  and  upset  all  the  plans  that  had  been 
devised  to  secure  Cook's  release.  It  would  have  taken  the 
Virginia  authorities  at  least  three  days  to  procure  an  extradi- 
tion warrant  from  Gov.  Packer,  at  Harrisburg,  and  in  the 
interval.  Cook  would  either  have  been  admitted  to  bail,  or 
set  at  liberty  by  non-judicial  process.  The  Chambersburg 
jail  was  not.  at  that  time,  a  very  secure  structure  for  holding 
prisoners,  who  had  friends  outside ;  in  fact  there  is  a  tradition 
that  a  party  of  young  men  intended  testing  its  strength  on 
the  very  night  following  the  day  on  which  Cook  was  turned 
over  to  the  custody  of  the  Virginia  officers. 

Another  extradition  warrant  was  procured  in  which  Haz- 
litc  was  named,  and  after  some  delay,  witnesses  were  brought 
from    Harper's    Ferry,    who   identified    him   as   one  of  John 
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Brown's  men.  His  tramping  down  the  track  of  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  railroad  brought  both  himselPand  Cook  to 
the  gallows.  The  mistake  in  the  first  warrant  was  fatal  to 
Cook,  and  did  not  save  Hazlitt. 

Osborn  P.  Anderson  after  getting  away  from  Chambers- 
burg,  by  a  route  to  me  unknown,  went  back  to  Canada,  and 
remained  there  until  secession  made  it  safe  for  him  to  cross 
the  line.  Some  time  after  the  close  of  the  war.  he  was  given 
a  little  place  in  one  of  the  Departments  at  Washington.  He 
died  of  consumption  in  1872,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the 
cemeteries  for  colored  people,  but  the  colored  men  who  acted 
as  pall-bearers,  can  not  now  identify  the  grave.  Dr.  Feathers- 
tonhaugh,  of  the  Medical  Division  of  the  Pension  Bureau, 
in  the  Autumn  of  1899,  gathered  up  the  bones  of  all  of  John 
Brown's  men,  who  fell  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  had  them  in- 
terred at  North  Elba.  X.  Y.  (as  I  shall  presently  relate)  but 
he  has  never  been  able  to  get  any  trace  of  the  remains  of 
Osborn  P.  Anderson. 

AMONG  THE  IMMORTALS. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  impression  made  upon  the 
most  highly  cultured  men  in  Xew  England  by  John  Brown, 
while  engaged  in  the  Kansas  struggle.  This  indefinable 
power  of  attraction,  and  compulsion  did  not  end  with  his  life. 
If  asked  to  name  ten  of  the  most  famous  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  include  John  Brown 
in  the  list.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  com- 
mending his  plan  of  emancipation,  or  his  mode  of  action. 
His  attack  on  Harper's  Ferry  can  not  be  justified  in  the  best 
public  opinion  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  but  he  had  in 
him  the  element  of  heroism  that  kindles  the  imagination 
and  captures  the  hearts  of  successive  generations,  and  finally 
flowers  into  immortal  fame. 

My  friend.  Dr.  Featherstonhaugh,  of  the  Pension  Bureau. 
(to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  matter  contained  in 
this  paper),  a  very  conservative  gentleman,  who  has  not  been 
influenced  by  any  political  theories  derived  from  John  Brown 
and  his  associates,  has  for  manv  vears  been  engaged  in  irath- 
ering  up  the  histories,  novels,  biographical  sketches,  public 
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addresses,  sermons,  essays,  poems,  pictures  and  other  literary 
and  artistic  fragments  illustrating  John  Brown's  career,  until 
he  has  accumulated  a  library  that  fills  all  the  space  he  can 
spare  in  his  bachelor  apartments.  Such  a  collection  of  John 
Brown  literature  cannot  be  found  in  any  public  or  private 
library,  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
writers,  in  this  country  and  Europe  have  undertaken  to  por- 
tray the  character,  and  illustrate  the  career  of  this  rugged  old 
man  who  struck  a  blow  for  freedom,  is  sufficient  proof  of  his 
growing  greatness. 

AFTER  FORTY  YEARS. 

We  must  pardon  a  great  deal  to  the  wild  rage  of  a  com- 
munity assailed  as  Harpers  Ferry  was,  and  for  this  reason 
I  have  purposely  refrained  from  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
the  bodies  of  the  young  men  who  were  shot  in  the  streets 
were  allowed  to  remain  where  they  fell  for  two  days  and  then 
the  corporation  paid  a  man  $5  for  putting  them  out  of  sight. 
A  box  was  sunk  in  the  channel  of  the  Shenandoah  river,  on 
the  east  side,  a  little  below  high  water  mark,  into  which  nine 
bodies  were  dumped,  and  here  they  remained,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time  under  water,  for  forty  years,  when  Dr. 
Thomas  Featherstonhaugh  and  Lemuel  A.  Brandebury,  of 
the  Pension  Bureau,  exhumed  the  disjointed  bones  and  sent 
them  to  North  Elba,  Xew  York.  They  were  re-interred  in 
the  same  plot  with  the  remains  of  the  seven  emancipators 
who  perished  on  the  gallows,  and  whose  bodies  were  given 
to  the  sympathizing  friends  after  the  executioner  had  done 
his  work. 

At  this  second  burial,  the  United  States  Government  was 
represented  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers  from  the  regular 
army,  and  one  branch  of  the  Christian  church  by  a  very 
eminent  bishop.  John  Brown's  soldiers  were  buried  with  the 
honors  of  war  and  the  benedictions  of  the  Church.  Forty 
years  had  wrought  a  mighty  change  in  public  opinion  in 
these  United  States. 

NOT  WITHOUT  FAULTS. 

I  have  scarcely  touched  upon  John  Brown's  mental  and 
moral  make-up.  but  before  closing  this  paper  t  think  it  due 
to  the  truth  to  sav  that  he  had  some  grave  defects  of  char- 
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acter.  He  was  impulsive,  credulous  and  singularly  improvi- 
dent. Although  scrupulously  honest,  in  commercial  phrase, 
he  was  "poor  pay."  His  creditors  were  generally  of  a  class 
that  could  afford  to  be  indulgent.  He  never  paid  Gerritt 
Smith  for  his  place  at  North  Elba,  and  in  1864  Mr.  San- 
born and  others  contributed  $[,000  to  clear  off  the  mortgage 
and  save  a  home  for  Mrs.  Brown  and  her  unmarried  daugh- 
ters. In  the  summer  of  1855  he  hurried  off  to  Kansas  without 
making  any  provision  for  the  support  of  his  family  in  his 
absence.  Some  man  in  Connecticut  owed  him  for  cattle  that 
he  had  bought  from  the  North  Elba  herd,  and  in  his  letters 
to  his  wife,  John  Brown  comforts  her  with  the  hope  that 
this  debt  would  be  paid,  and  that  with  this  money  she  would 
be  able  to  get  through  the  winter;  but  it  happened  that  the 
Connecticut  debtor  was  a  man  very  much  like  himself  in  the 
matter  of  meeting  his  financial  engagements,  and  this  source 
of  support  failing,  the  poor  woman. and  her  daughters  were 
in  danger  of  falling  into  utter  destitution.  I  think  it  can 
be  truthfully  said  that  from  the  time  he  began  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  the  escape  of  fugitive  slaves,  he  never 
made  his  family  comfortable.  He  was  constantly  impressing 
on  his  wife  and  children  the  duty  of  self-denial,  in  order  to 
contribute  liberally  to  the  cause  of  Freedom.  It  must  be 
said  for  him,  however,  that  he  never  appropriated  any  of  the 
money  given  him  by  the  New  England  abolitionists  (a  very- 
large  sum  in  the  aggregate),  to  his  own  personal  use:  every- 
thing went  to  the  "cause." 

In  letters  written  in  his  later  years  he  regrets  that  he  was 
severe  with  his  children  while  they  were  under  his  parental 
authority.  His  daughter  Annie  says  that  he  was  more  likely 
to  punish  for  falsehood  and  deception  than  anything  else. 
Perhaps  as  he  grew  older  he  learned  that  these  are  the  de- 
fences of  the  weak,  and  that  there  are  occasions  in  which 
they  are  excusable,  if  not  justifiable. 

HOMEWARD    BOUND. 

I  have  already  noted  the  arrival  of  the  travel-worn  fugitives 
in  the  outskirts  of  Chambersburg.  They  passed  a  dismal 
clay  in  their -hiding  place  at  the  east  end  of  town.      Rain, 
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snow  and  sleet  fell  in  the  afternoon  and  their  situation  was 
most  uncomfortable,  besides  they  were  in  constant  dread  of 
discovery.     When  friendly  darkness  came,  Merriam  set  out 
for  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  station  at  Scotland,  a  > 
heretofore  related,  and  Owen   Brown,  Charles  P.  Tidd  and 
Barclay  Coppic  crossed  the  Conococheague  creek  and  struck 
for  the  Xorth  Mountain.     The  route  by  which  they  crossed 
the  valley  cannot  now  be  traced,  and  whether  the  Xorth  Star 
led  them  to  Roxbury  or  Strasburg,  I  am  unable  to  say.    They 
passed  through  one  or  the  other  of  these  villages  and  enter- 
ing a  gap  of  the  mountain,  most  probably  crossed  Path  Val- 
ley, passed  Burnt  Cabins  and  Fort  Littleton,  and  emerged 
into  the  open  country  at  Shade  Gap,  then  shying  off  from 
Orbisonia  and  Shirleysburg.  kept  among  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Blacklo^  Mountain  until  thev  turned  into  Germanv  Valley. 
The  Ralph   Keeler  narrative  brings  them  to  the  hospitable 
home  of  Benjamin  Wakefield  after  they  crossed  the  Juniata 
river,  which  is  evidently  a  mistake.     The  Wakefields  live  in 
Germany  Valley,  and  the  story  of  the  kind  reception  which 
they  met  at  the  house  of  the  Quaker  farmer  should  be  located 
'on  the  south  side  of  the  Juniata.     A  woman  ferried  the  fugi- 
tives across  the  river,  and  turning  westward,  they  followed 
the  towpath  of  the  canal,  until  overtaken  by  a  boat  on  which 
they   embarked,,  and    were    brought   to    Newton    Hamilton. 
Thev  had  heard  of  a  Quaker  settlement  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bellefonte.  where  they  might  find  people  who  would  help 
them  on  their  way,  and,  according  to  the  Keeler  narrative; 
when  they  left  the  canal  boat  they  took  the  road  to  Belle- 
fonte.    This  must  have  been  the  old  northern  turnpike,  but 
it  does  not  lead  to  Bellefonte.     They  must  have  left  the  turn- 
pike at  Mill  Creek,  some  eight  miles  west  of  Xewton  Hamil- 
ton, and  bearing  to  the  north,  crossed  Stone  Valley  with  the 
intention  of  getting  into  Buffalo  Valley.     Happily  they  dis- 
covered that  Bellefonte  was  not  on  their  route.    While  enjoy- 
ing the  hospitality  of  a  Quaker  family  at  Half  Moon,  near 
the  line  that  divides  Huntingdon  from  Centre  county,  they 
were    given    '"pointers"    which    enabled    them    to    reach    the 
western  bonier  of  Crawford  county  in  safety.      They  took  the 
old  Philadelphia  and  Presi[ue-Lsle  road  and  followed  it  up  the 
10 
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steep  wall  of  the  Allegheny  mountain  to  Phillipsburg  and 
over  the  high  table  lands  on  the  western  side,  through  Cur- 
rensville,  Reynoldsville,  Brookville,  Clarion  and  Franklin, 
and  then  facing  directly  to  the  west,  they  soon  were  among 
friends  in  Crawford  county,  who  would  not  betray  them. 
While  crosssing  the  first  series  of  mountains  they  were  hunt- 
ers looking  for  big  game  (wild  turkeys  and  deer),  from  the 
east  wall  of  the  Alleghenies,  westward  they  were  wood- 
choppers  looking  for  work. 

Ralph  Keeler's  story,  although  not  entirely  accurate  as 
history,  is  touching  in  its  pathos.  When  a  Special  Examiner 
of  the  Pension  Bureau  (1884  to  1890)  I  crossed  the  path  of 
these  fugitives  hundreds  of  times  on  both  sides  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies, but  I  never  met  any  one  who  had  seen  them  in  their 
flight. 

.  ADDENDA. 


Surviving'  Members  of  John   Brown's   Family. — Remarkable   Longevity. 

As  far  as  we  know,  at  this  date,  five  of  John  Brown's  chil- 
dren are  still  living.  Jason,  his  second  son  by  his  first  wife, 
resides  at  Ben  Lomond,  California.  He  is  now  past  82 
years  of  age. 

Salmon,  a  son  by  the  second  wife,  aged  and  infirm,  is  with 
his  sons  at  Salem.  Oregon. 

Ruth  (Brown)  Thompson  died  at  Pasadena,  California, 
early  in  the  year  1904.  Her  husband,  Henry  Thompson, 
(who  made  the  overland  trip  to  Kansas  with  John  Brown  in 
1855)  is  living  at  Pasadena,  California.  A  daughter,  who  is 
a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  the  main  support  of  the  family. 

Annie  (Brown)  Adams  lives  at  Pasadena,  California.  She 
is  an  intelligent  and  interesting  woman,  but  has  had  a  most 
laborious  life.  A  large  family  of  children  and  an  invalid  hus- 
band have  taxed  her  strength  to  the  utmost.  They  bought 
a  sheep  ranch  at  Pasadena  and  gave  a  mortgage  for  $600. 
Dr.  Featherstonhaiigh,  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  raised  the 
money  to  pay  off  this  mortgage,  and  saved  their  home,  which 
is  a  very  poor  home  at  best. 
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Sarah  Brown  (unmarried)  lives  at  Saratoga.  California. 
She  is  an  artist  and  supports  herself  by  decorating  china  and 
pottery  ware,  and  doing-  other  artistic  work  of  this  character. 

Ellen  (Brown)  Fahlinger  (a  widow.  I  believe)  also  lives  at 
Saratoga.  Cal. 

From  Peter  Brown  (Pilgrim  Father)  down  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  the  family  has  been  distinguished  for 
longevity.  Owen  Brown.  John  Brown's  father,  had  only  been 
dead  four  years  when  his  son  was  executed,  and  John  Brown's 
sister,  Mrs.  Martha  L.  Davis,  is  still  living  at  St.  Johns, 
Mich.,  at  least  Dr.  Featherstonhaugh  has  not  heard  of  her 
death. 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY.  PENNSYLVANIA,  IN  STATE 
AND  NATION  BUILDING. 


BY  BENJAMIN   MATTHIAS  NEAD. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

While  the  American  people  were  in  the  agony  of  conflict 
with  the  mother  country,  little  thought  was  given  to  the  cost 
of  the  undertaking,  whether  defeat  or  victory  was  the  result. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  suspension  of  hostilities  brought 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  deliberate  judgment  than 
thoughtful  men  everywhere  realized  the  fact  that  a  second 
contest,  a  more  portentous,  albeit  a  peaceful  one!  was  at 
hand.       • 

A  coterie  of  inchoative  and  bankrupt  governments,  bit- 
terly jealous  of  each  other  and  of  the  weakened  and  func- 
tionless  central  power,  to  which  they  made  no  pretence  of  alle- 
giance ;  a  disbanded  army  of  officers  with  military  ambitions 
gone  to  seed  and  bees  of  civil  office  buzzing  in  their  bonnets, 
and  of  men  from  the  ranks  penniless  and  missionless  and. 
withal,  a  land  desolated  and  a  people  starving,  were  the 
American  legacies  from  the  revolution,  and  the  elements  out 
of  which  American  statesmanship  was  to  fashion  American  * 
self-government. 

Well  might  the  aged  Dr.  Franklin,  when  a  friend  was  con- 
gratulating him  that  the  war  for  independence  had  success- 
fully closed,  advise:  "Say  rather  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
the  war  for  independence  is  yet  to  be  fought."  The  force 
and  effect  of  this  proposition  it  required  Great  Britain  thirtv 
lung  years  to  realize,  and  then  it  Was  only  realized  under  the 
scourge  of  actual  war  a  second  time  applied. 


A    paper    r.-.td    at    the    Djcemb*r   meeting   of   the   Society,    held    December    oldt 
at    the   residence  of    Mr.    T.    J.    Brerrton. 
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Herein; an  effort  will  be  made  to  gather  some  food  for 
profitable  thought  from  a  brief  consideration  of  certain  phases 
of  this  peaceful  revolution,  out  of  which  the  American  nation 
and  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  emerged 
panoplied  in  the  strength  of  renewed  and  rational  forms  of 
government  to  play  their  parts  in  the  heroic  struggle  for  the 
maintenance  of  self-government  and  the  advance  of  Christian 
civilization.  The  present  view  of  the  matter  will  have  par- 
ticular reference  only  to  the  interest  and  agency,  in  the 
premises,  of  that  constituent  part  of  Pennsylvania  which  we 
know  and  love  as  the  old  county  of  Franklin. 
*  We  know  that  the  soldiers  in  the  revolution  from  the 
Conococheague  region  did  not  return  to  desolated  homes. 
Chambers  Town,  the  thriving  Conococheague  settlement, 
afterwards  Greencastle,  and  the  broad,  smiling  acres  sur- 
rounding these  places,  were  too  far  removed  from  the  scenes 
of  warfare  to  have  been  robbed  of  their  signs  of  thrift.  The 
acres  of  the  vicinage  were  teeming  with  promise,  but  they 
held  little  attraction  for  these  returning  soldiers,  particularly 
the  Scotch-Irish  contingent  of  officers  from  Conococheague.  .  ; 
These  were  not  exempt  from  the  common  malady.  Their 
military  ambitions  were  laid  aside  with  their  weapons  as 
sacred  relics,  but  those  same  bees  of  civil  office  became  mon- 
strous busy,  and  many  a  Scotch-Irish  bonnet  was  musical 
with  their  humming. 

It  was  not  natural  that  restless  natures  such  as  these 
should  long  remain  passive.  The  county  offices  at  Carlisle, 
as  then  constituted  with  their  emoluments  and  close  affinity 
with  the  State  government,  were  objects  of  envy  and  the 
only  things  of  promise  in  sight.  These  offices,  however,  were 
carefully  guarded  by  the  contingent  of  the  river  end  of  the  , 
county,  under  the  expressed  leadership  of  Whitehill.  Hoge, 
and  others,  and,  besides,  there  were  not  enough  of  these 
offices  to  go  around.  The  formation  of  a  new  county  was 
the  logical  remedy,  and  the  ancient  but  yet  potent  arguments 
for  a /division  were  still  available:  the  hardships  endured  in 
traveling  the  long  distance  to  the  seat  of  justice  at  Carlisle; 
the  trouble  in  collecting  debts  arid  the  license  given  to  "felons 
and  misdoers"  through  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  conveying 
them  to  trial. 
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So  the  petitions  for  the  formation  of  a  new  comity  were 
scattered  broadcast,  and  with  them  political  parties  and  fac- 
tions had  birth  in  Conococheague,  and  in  •these  beginnings 
of  the  local  political  life  of  Franklin  comity  ths  chief  actors 
were  men.  as  we  shall  presently  see.  who  already  stood  high. 
or  were  destined  so  to  do.  in  the  councils  of  State  and  nation. 

•Interesting  as  it  might  prove,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask, 
at  this  time,  the  license  of  your  patience  to  give  an  extended 
account  of  .the  factional  controversy  which  grew  out  of  the 
effort  to  form  the  new  county.  It  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
this  part  of  the  present  inquiry  if  we  shall  at  least  "scrape 
an  acquaintance"  with  some  of  the  leading  spirits,  who  laid 
the  first  foundations  of  that  civil  power  and  importance  of 
this  county,  which  afterwards  were  manifested  in  such  a 
•marked  degree  in  State  and  national  politics. 

In  Lurgan  and  old  Hopewell  townships,  decided  views  were 
expressed,  not.  it  is  true,  against  the  formation  of  the  new 
county,  but  against  having  either  Chambers  Town  or  Green- 
castle  for  a  county  seat.  The  choice  of  the  people  down 
there  was  Shippensburg,  and  their  views  were  advanced  with 
a  vim  and  determination  which  revealed  a  masterly  leader- 
ship. It  .was  the  home  of  the  Maclays.  The  leaven  of  their 
power  was  still  at  work.  The  personnel  of  their  party  in- 
cluded prominent  men  from  all  parts  of  the  proposed  new 
county.  In  and  about  Chambers  Town  the  chief  consid- 
eration was  to  secure  that  town  as  the  county  seat,  and 
chiefly  from  considerations  of  revenue  to  bring  within  the 
new  county  as  much  as  possible  all  the  territory  of  the  old 
county.  Prominent  in  advocacy  of  this  proposition  were 
several  representatives  of  the  Chambers  family,  Colonel  Tames 
McCalmont,  Matthew  Wilson,  Patrick  Campbell,  Captain 
Jeremiah  Talbot.  William  Brotherton.  John  Calhoun,  Robert 
Peoples.  Lieutenant  Edward  Crawford,  and  scores  of  other 
able  and  active  coadjutors. 

Perhaps  the  most  aggressive  element  was  the  Greencastle 
coterie  of  ''self-interested  and  designing  men,"  (i)  as  the 
Chambers  Town  people  indignantly  characterized  them,  who 
were  taking  a  determined  stand  to  secure  the  county  seat 
at  Greencastle.     The}-  were,  without  question,  men  who  knew 

(1).  Cf.  Legislative  Trot  eats.  '. 
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how  to  take  a  stand.  James  McLene.  adept  in  civil  affairs; 
Colonel  John  Allison,  who  laid  out  the  town ;  the  Johnstons. 
Rohert,  Thomas  and  James ;  Captain  James  Poe,  and  Colonel 
Abraham  Smith  were  the  leaders. 

In  this  controversy,  as  has  often  happened  in  like  political 
contests,  the  threatened  loss  of  the  general  object  to  be  at- 
tained tempered  the  spirit  of  these  contending  factions  and 
brought  about  the  compromises  which  were  necessary  to  lead 
matters  to  a  successful  issue. 

Chambers  Town,  then  for  the  first  time  officially  called 
Chambersburg,  became  the  county  seat.  The  claims  for 
office  of  the  Greencastle  coterie  were  preferred,  yet  the 
favored  sons  of  old  Lurgan  never  had  cause  to  complain  in 
the  future  that  the  new  country  had  proved  false  in  her  fealty 
or  her  favor  to  them. 
.  The  old  Conococheague  district,  now  crowned  with  her 
franchises,  was  accorded  her  rightful  representation  in  State 
and  Federal  councils.  She  stood  first  in  the  line  of  the  post 
bellum  civil  divisions  of  the  old  province,  which,  with  those 
created  at  an  earlier  day.  were  marshalled,  one  after  an- 
other, to  the  support*  of  the  mother  commonwealth,  a  sup- 
port of  vital  importance  in  the  great  bloodless  conflict  already 
then  inaugurated  for  the  conservation  and  advancement  of 
the  principles  of  free  government,  which  had  been  evolved 
from  eight  long  years  of  ruinous  war, — Anno,  1784, — John 
Dickinson,  the  "Pennsylvania  farmer,"  being  president  of  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council,  James  McLene,  councilman, 
James  McCalmont,  James  Johnston  and  Abraham  Smith, 
members  of  assembly  from  the  Conococheague  district. 

There  was  no  lack  of  good  material  to  fill  the  new  county 
offices.  Jeremiah  Talbot,  of  Chambersburg.  and  John  Mar- 
tin, of  Antrim  township,  both  sought  the  office  of  sheriff. 
The  Supreme  Executive  Council  approved  Talbot,  and  Pat- 
rick Campbell  and  Benjamin  Chambers  became  the  sureties 
on  his  bond.  Edward  Crawford,  James  Chambers  and  John 
Thompson,  all  of  Chambersburg,  were  candidates  for  pro- 
thonotary,  but  Crawford  was  backed  by  General  Wayne,  who 
proved  the  preponderating  influence  in  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, which  had  the  appointing  power.  John  Rhea,  of  Lurgan, 
was  chosen  coroner  his  opponent  being  Samuel  Royer,  of 
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Washington  township.  James  Poe.  of  Antrim,  became 
county  commissioner,  with  John  Beard,  of  Guilford,  and  John 
Work,  of  Chambersburg,  as  his  colleagues. 

But  this  must  suffice.  From  these  beginnings  political 
party  lines  were  soon  closely  drawn,  and  party  spirit  grew 
apace  in  old  Franklin. 


II. 


THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 


BEGINNINGS. 

No  one  who  has  read  aright  the  story  of  the  people  of  the 
American  nation  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  truth  of 
the  observation  that  the  two  decades  from  1784  to  1804 
constitute  one  of  the  most  crucial  epochs  in  that  history  in 
the  whole  procession  of  the  years  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
of.  the.  rebellion.  * 

The  liberties  of  that  people,  purchased  at  such  a  fearful 
cost  and  under  the  inspiration  of  a  fervid  sentiment,  were  now 
in  the  scale  with  the  natural  weakness  and  the  selfishness  of 
human  nature  from  the  commonplace  standpoint  of  a  struggle 
for  daily  bread.  Men.  who  had  sacrified  their  all  for  their 
liberties,  now  seemed  ready  to  barter  the  same  for  a  "mess 
of  pottage." 

The  hopeless  bankruptcy  of  the  individual  States  and 
the  confederacy,  and  their  fatal  default  in  the  pledges  made 
to  the  disbanded  army,  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  form 
of  government  to  accomplish  results,  and  the  loss  of  confi- 
dence by  the  masses  in  the  new  government,  were  the  pow- 
erful elements  of  disintegration  which  alarmed  and  awoke 
to  action  the  retired  leaders  of  the  revolution,  who  loved 
country  better  than  self. 

At  this  period  there  was  one  in  his  quiet  home  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  who  "slumbered  not  nor  slept"  in  the 
ceaseless  vigil  which  he  kept  over  the  people  whom  he  had 
led  out  from  under  the  yoke  of  Tyranny. 
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He  was  as  familiar  with  the  physical  face  of  the  country  as 
he  was  with  the  phases  of  its  political  life.  He  was  as  much 
at  home  in  Pennsylvania  as  he  was  in  Virginia  and  the  terri- 
tory which  surrounded  it  to .  the  west  and  to  the  south. 
While  he  knew  there  were  patriots  in  Pennsylvania  who  were 
faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  the  idea  of  a  Union,  he  saw 
there  also  a  sister  State  trying  to  set  up  a  rival  government 
within  the  choicest  territory  of  the  old  province  of  Penn, 
even  at  the  risk  of  civil  war. 

While  he  knew  that  Xorth  Carolina  had  made  an  honest 
and  patriotic  effort  to  cede  to  the  general  government  the 
western  portion  of  her  territory,  that  its  wilds  might  be  set- 
tled for  the  common  weal,  he  also  then  saw  arising,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  south-land  the  genius  of  secession  in  the 
menacing  and  unwarranted  creation  of  an  independent  State, 
whose  founders  also  conjured  with  the  revered  name  of 
Franklin.  Whose  people  "like  cattle  corralled  in  a  gulch" 
forgot  their  patriotism  in  a  spirit  of  commercialism  and  self- 
interest,  which  gradually  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Span- 
iard to  secure  an  outlet  to  the  great  highway  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  river  Franklin,  in  one  of  his  laconic  sayings, 
likened  to  "the  front  door  of  the  American  house.1' 

The  destinies  of  the  American  nation  were  trembling  in 
the  balance  under  this,  the  most  serious  menace  which  had 
yet  arisen.  The  sage  of  lit.  Vernon  saw  and  understobd, 
and,  although  filled  with  forebodings,  his  soul  arose  to  instant 
action.  In  his  far  reaching  mind  he  saw  promise  of  a  partial 
relief  of  the  situation  in  the  adoption  of  a  cherished  plan  of 
his  younger  days :  a  plan  in  which  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  were  widely  interested; 
a  plan,  the  attempt  to  mature  which  brought  about  results 
which  even  the  prescient  Washington  did  not  then  dream  of. 

If  Spain  stood  guard  over  the  closely  barred  portals  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  no  bribe  short  of  political  alliance  could 
secure  an  outlet  there,  why  should  the  God-given  streams  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  full  of  potentialities,  lie  idle,  when 
already  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Washington  thev  were  mapped 
out  into  practical  channels  of  inter-state  communion,  and 
highways  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard? 
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The  old  surveyor  of  the  western  wilds  was  not  one  to 
stand  idle  in  an  emergency.  In  September,  1784,  with  a 
steadfast  determination  to  secure  all  needed  information  for 
the  maturing  01  his  plan  to  further  aid  his  country;  supplied 
with  tents,  pack-horses  and*  provisions,  in  company  with  his 
family  physician  and  faithful  friend,  Dr.  Craik  (2),  he  set 
out  on  a  journey  of  six  hundred  and  eighty  miles  into  the 
wilds  of  western  Pennsylvania  over  the  old  Braddock  road, 
along  the  borders  of  Franklin  county,  and  into  the  localities 
where  had  occurred  the  most  important  events  of  his  early 
life.  Immediately  upon  his  return,  he  addressed  Governor 
Harrison,  of  Virginia^  in  a  communication,  dated  October 
10,  1784,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  expressing  in  the  strongest  language 
his  views  with  respect  to  inland  navigation.     (3.) 

Briefly  stated,  Washington's  plan  was  to  connect  the  Ohio 
river  at  the  point  of  its  formation,  at  Pittsburg,  with  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  great  lakes  by  means  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  Susquehanna  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  to 
utilize  all  the  available  smaller  rivers  and  creeks  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Virginia  as  tributary  highways.     (4.) 

(2).  Paul  Leicester  Ford,    in  '"The  True  George  Washington." 

(3).  Cf.  Letter  quoted  by  Dr.  W.  Toner,  pages  2^  and  36,  address  before  Patent  Con- 
gress,  1891. 

(4).  The  following  scheme  of  internal  navigation  which  the  early  promoters  had  In 
mind  is  compiled  from  a  pamphlet,  entitled.  "Description  of  the  River  Susquehanna, 
with  Observations  on  the  Present  Stat-^  of  its  Trade  and  Navigation,"  printed  by 
Zacharias  Poulsyn.   Jr..    Philadelphia.    1":<»;. 

Middletown,  in  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania,  a  place  at  that  time  giving  large 
promise  of  potentialities,  is  taken  as  the  central  radiating  p-Mnt.  The  scheme  linking 
together  Georgetown,  on  the  Potomac,  Havre  de  Grace,  Pittsburg,  Erie,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia: 

No.   I. 

From  Middletown  on  the  Swatara  to  Philadelphia. 

M.  C. 

Up  Swatara  to  Quitapahilla £$  0 

Up  Quitapahilla  to  the  Canal IS  20 

Length   of  the  Canal  to  Tulpehocken 4  15 

Down  Tulpehocken  to  its  mouth  in  Schuvlkill 27  » 

Down  Schuylkill  to  Philadelphia 61  0 

Total : 140  44 

No.   II. 

From  Middletown  to  Havre  de  Grace  at  the  mouth  of  the   Susquehanna. 

From  Middletown  to  the  f'onewago  falls 4  0 

From  Cone w ago  falls  to  Wright's  ferry 14  » 

From  Wright's  ferry  to  Turkf.v-hill 4  » 

From  Turkey-hill  to  the   Indian  steps 4  ft 

To  Cullev'3    fall;?      6  „ 

Friii!  Culleyra  falls  to  th<    Maryland  I  ne S  o 

T.»  thv  head  "f  tld*  water 8  o 

Fri'in  the  head  of  tl<le  watf-r  to    Havre  <te  Grace $  0 

Total 54  o 
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As  the  direct  outcome  of  Washington's  letter,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  appointed  two,  and  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land three  commissioners  on  internal  navigation.  These  gen- 
tlemen Washington  called  to  his  home  at  Mt.  Vernon  for 
conference.    Prom  there  they  wrote  to  Governor  Dickinson. 

No.  III. 
Prom   Mlddletown   to   Pittsburg-  by   the  Juniata. 

M.  C. 

Up  Susquehanna  to  the  mouth  of  Juniata 23  23 

Up  Juniata  to    Huntingdon 86  12 

From  Huntingdon  to  the  mouth  of  Poplar-run 42  0 

Portage  to  the  Canoe  place  on  Conemaugh 18  0 

Down  Conemaugh  to  Old-town  at   the  mouth  of  Stoncy-cre^k 18  0 

Down  Conemaugh  and    Kiskeminetas   to   Allegheny 69  0 

Down  Allegheny  river  to  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio 29  0 

Total 285  40 

No.  IV.    _ 

From   Mlddletown   to  Presque  Isle   o«   I.ake   Erie   by   the  Juniata.   &c. 

To  the  mouth   of  Kiskeminetas  as  above, 256  40 

Up  the  Allegheny  to  French  creek 83  43 

Up  French  creek  to  Le  Bo^uf 65  40 

Portage  to  Presque  Isle 15  40 

Total 421  3 


No.  VI. 

From    Mlddletown    to    Presque    Isle    by   the   west    branch    of   Susquehanna,    Sinnema- 
honSng  and  Toby's  Creek. 

M.  C. 

Up  Susquehanna  to  Sunbury  thence  to  the  forks  of  Sinnemahoning 186  20 

Up  the  west  branch  of  Sinnemahoning 24  0 

Portage   to   Little  Toby's   creek 14  0 

Down  Little  Tobv's  cr^ek  to  the  main  branch 1 >M  0 

Down  the  main  branch  of  Toby's  creek  to  the  Allegheny ^-70  0 

Up  the  Al  legheny  to  French  creek ^ .        35  0 

Up  French  creek  and  the  portage  to  Presque  Isl*» 81  0 

•Total 420  20 


No.  VII. 

From  Mlddletown  to  Oswego  on  I^ake  Ontario. 

To  the  west  branch  of  Susquehanna 65  0 

Thence  to  Tioga  point 159  0 

Up  Tioga  to  Xew  town 18  0 

Portage    to  Connedessago    lake,    which    may    be   turned    wholly    into   a   lock 

navigation  by  New-town  creek 18  0 

Down  Connedessago  lake 36  0 

Down  Seneca,   or  Onondago  river  to  Oswego 86  0 

Total 382 0 

No.  VTII. 

From  Middletown   to  Otsego  lake  at  the  head  of  the  Northeast  branch  of  Susquehanna 

To  Tioga  point  as  ahov 22*  0 

Thenc-*  to  Harmony  at  th»  great  b«nd  of  the  Susouthanna 65  0 

Up  the  northeast  branch  of  Susquehanna  to  Otsego  lake 70  0 

Total S59  0 
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March  28,  1785.  asking  him  to  present  the  subject,  in  which 
they  were  so  much' interested,  to  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania.     (5.) 

This  request  of  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  commissioners 
was  complied  with,  and,  on  the  fifth  of  the  following  April, 
action  was  taken  upon  it,  but  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
had  already  (March  31)  appointed  a  commission  of  eighteen 
members,  known  a's  the  "Susquehanna  Navigation  Commis- 
sion." This  being  the  case,  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to 
appoint  another  commission. 

General  James  Potter.  Robert  Whitehall,  and  William 
Maclay  were  the  three  most  prominent  members  of  this 
commission.     (6.) 

These  acts  of  the  three  States  named  were  the  first  steps 
in  the  movement  which  brought  about  the  Federal  consti- 
tution. Conferences  showed  that  much  more  was  needed 
to  be  done  than  simply  to  bring  about  inter-communion 
among  the  people,  and  Washington  and  his  navigation  com- 
missions from  the  three  State  named  were  confronted  with  all 
of  the  great  questions  of  trade,  navigation,  commerce,  tax- 
No.  IX. 

Prom  George-town  at  the  tide  waters  of  the  Potomac  to  Pittsburg. 

To  William's  port  at  the  mouth  of  Conegocheague 98  ir» 

Thence  to  fort  Cumberland 93  36 

Thence  to  the  mouth  of  Savage  river 30  44 

Portage  from    the   mouth   of   Savage   river  on   Potomac    to    Dunkard   bottom 

on  Cheat  river 37  20 

Down  Cheat  riwr  to   Monongahela 25  0 

Down  Monongahela  to  Pittsburg 102  0 

Total.    .! 388  3". 

No.  X.  ~~    \ 

From    Connedessago   lake   to    New-York. 

M.  C. 
From  Geneva,   at  the  outlet  of  Connedessapo  lake,    by   Seneca   river  to  the 

Three    Rivers 62  0 

To  the  Oneida   lake • «S  » 

Up  the  On.-i.la  lake   to   Wood  creek IS  o 

By  Wood  civ.  k .• 30  o 

Portag-  to  the  Mohawk   river,        1  y 

To  the  rapids  or  falls  of  the  Mohawk   river CO  0 

Portage '. 1  o 

Down  the  Mohawk  river  to  Schenectady ; 55  o 

Portage  to   Albany 15  0 

By   Hudson  river  to  New   York ic5  0 

Total 43T>  •) 

No.  XI. 
From  the  middle  of  the  Oenessee  country   to  New  York. 

Down  Clen#*vsef»  river  tn 'Ontario .  3-)  0 

A  Urn*  *     '•-      :  -  '  •  •>;•-,>• ; '.....'  .;..  i> 

From  Osvv*  sr  >  ■  l<«  th»*  Thi  •  •'**  IUv»  i-s >\  t: 

Thence  to .-N'-w    York  as  abo\  e j;j  .. 

Total 4s;  0 

(5).  I  Pa.   Arch.,    volume  11,   puge  511. 
(6).  Col.    Bee,    volume   XIV.    jiuge   ^>8. 
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ation,  currency.  State  and  foreign  relations.  Virginia  called 
a  general  conference  of  the  States  at  Annapolis,  but  only  five 
responded  with  deputies,  and  these  without  power  to  act. 
One  thing,  however,  they  did,  they  made  a  report  demon- 
strating the  weakness  of  the  existing  form  of  government,  and 
recommended  a  convention  of  deputies  of  all  the  States  to 
take  into  consideration  the  amendment  of  the  articles  of  con- 
federation. This  convention  assembled  the  second  Monday 
in  May,  1.787,  in  Philadelphia,  Washington  presiding,  and  the 
result  of  its  deliberations  was  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  agitation  of  the  question  of  internal  navigation  natur- 
ally awakened  commercial  ambition  and  pride  in  the  localities 
interested,  ancl  incidentally,  quickened  the  jealous  spirit  of 
States'  rights,  that  most;  formidable  foe  which  the  founders 
of  the  national  government  had  to  contend  with. 
*  In  the  schemes  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  Pennsylvania 
divined  a  purpose  to  use  her  own  natural  highways  to  pur- 
loin from  her  metropolis  on  the  Delaware  the  trade  of  the 
western  territory,  and,  naturally,  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ment at  Philadelphia  grew  luke-warm  in  the  .undertaking. 
'  Not  so  the  people  of  this  section  of  the  State.  It  was  the 
trade  theory  in  the  early  days  that  Baltimore  was  the  natural 
market  for  the  valleys  bordering  on  the  middle  Susque- 
hanna! and  the  potentialities  of  the  Juniata  river  and  its 
tributaries,  and  the  Gonodoguiuet  and  Conococheague  creeks 
as  tributaries  to  a  highway  to  the  Potomac,  were  appraised 
at  their  proper  value. 

Corporate  franchises  were  granted  by  the  State  to  indi- 
viduals who  undertook  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
streams  mentioned  and  to  fit  them  to  be  a  part  in  the  southern 
system  which  was  within  the  scope  of  Washington's  original 
plan.  The  Conococheague  Improvement  Company  was  the 
chief  of  these  agencies.     (7.) 

»7).  The  ConooiH-heasrup  company  was  created  by  legislative  act.  approved  Fehruiry  7. 
'*»3.  an<l  pave  full  corporate  putters  to  a  .company  chartre.l  with  the  wuik  i»(  opening 
the  navigation  <f  the  Omocncheairue  creek  f«-nm  the  month  of  Falling  S?>rinff,  in  the 
town  of  I'hamb.Tshnri;  t«.  the  Maryland  line.  The  commissioners  ohartfe.l  with  the 
f.imatoM  of  tie  company  w  n-o  John  ('alhohn.  Ionian  tin  <  ,hainl>ers.  I>r  Hohert 
.Mvnston,  j„Mn  |;.-,,un.  .Jw*>U  I --ink,  '.'.-.rue  (Mark,  ImvM  KenTJe.lv  J'olonel  William 
\U-van.!.-i  Jam,.,  M.-tMtmr.nt.  .Isicli  i'as.s«-il,  Ksi|.  James  It.t.ns.v  \r<-hit«al<l  Irwin. 
William  M.  KiMftii,  SaH»«H  <.nl,..un  .losiah  Cniwfiml  ami  AiehihaM  Kami.  !**•«. 
The  coinpanv  was  fully  r.rKam/eil  art  !  a  r«>ns»i<h-nil»lv  amount  n(  stock  was  sol<t.  but 
no  actual  work  of  improvement  iiff-n  the  stream  was  h^eun. 
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However,  these  franchises  were  secured  a  decade  too  late. 
Now  the  grand  coup  of  Jefferson  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Louisiana  territory  had  removed  the  dangerous  menace  of 
Spanish  interference  in  American  national  affairs,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  practically  working  Federal  constitution  had 
laid  out  inter-State  relations  upon  entirely  different  and  more 
comprehensive  lines. 


III. 
THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 


CAMPAIGN. 

In  no  other  counties  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  there 
a  deeper  seated  feeling,  or  the  awakening  of  more  important 
activities  during  the  campaign  for  the  Federal  constitution 
than  in  the  counties  of  Franklin.  Cumberland  and  Dauphin. 
The  full  story,  in  all  its  picturesqueness,  has  never  been  told, 
and  all  that  is  permitted  to  be  now  recorded  is  but  a  brief 
reference  to  some  of  the  incidents  in  that  memorable  move- 
ment in  which  the  men  -of  Franklin  county  were  the  chief 
actors.      .     *  ;.-•<>'- 

One  does  not  go  far  in  the  investigation  until  the  con- 
viction is  arrived  at  that  the  active  public  men  of  the  Cum- 
berland-valley, whilst  realizing  the  necessity  of  vesting  in  the 
general  government  some  power  for  the,  regulation  of  inter- 
State  affairs,  were,  out  of  deference  to  the  decided  senti- 
ment of  their  section  of  the  State,  strongly  opposed  to  the 
radical  changes  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  advocated  by 
James  "Wilson  and  his  coadjutors,  without  the  consideration, 
at  the  same  time,  of  certain  fundamental  safeguards. 

Both  Franklin  and  Cumberland  counties  were  ably  repre- 
sented in  the  State  assembly  at  the  critical  time  when  the 
questions  relating  to  the  Federal  constitution  arose. 

In  those  September  days  of  '8j,  after  that  most  able  body 
of  American  citizens,  over  which  Washington  presided,  had 
finished  its  deliberations  in  the  lower  room  of  Independence 
Hall,  the  hours  were  passing  in  suspcn.se  and  anxiety  for  the 
Pennsylvania  legislative  assembly  sitting  in  the  upper  room 
of  that  feime-worthv  buildincr. 
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Each  hour  was  bringing  nearer  the  time  for  the  final  dis- 
solution of  the  session — all  too  near  for  the  hopes  of  the 
constitutionalists  in  that  body.  It  was  Friday,  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  September,  and  the  final  adjournment  was 
to  take  place  the  next  day.  Ten  days  before,  Washington, 
under  instructions,  had  forwarded  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, sitting  in  New  York,  the  proposed  constitution,  for  its 
approval  and  submission  to  the  several  States.  Without  that 
approval  and  action,  no  State  assembly  could  legally  call  a 
State  convention  for  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitution.'" 

It  was  the  day  before  adjournment,  and  no  word  from 
Congress !  What  had  become  of  Congressman  Bingham,  of 
Pennsylvania?  Had  he  not  been  instructed  to  send  a  mes- 
senger post-haste  as  soon  as  Congress  had  acted*?  Ever 
since  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  a  copy  of  the  Federal 
constitution  had  been  lying  upon  the  table  of  the  house. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion in  the  Federal  constitution  convention,  had  delivered  it 
there,  and  Franklin  had  made  a  strong  speech,  urging  the 
house  to  act  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  as  then  constituted,  con- 
sisted of  sixty-nine  members,  and  it  required  a  two-thirds 
vote,  or  forty-six,  to  adopt  the  proposition  of  calling  a  con- 
vention with  power  to  act  on  the  proposed  Federal  consti*- 
tution.  As  the  days  passed  without  action,  the  friends  of  the 
measure  became  exceedingly  restive.  They  had  abandoned 
their  hope  of  securing  unanimous  consent  to  the  calling  of  a 
convention,  and  were  now  in  consternation  over  develop- 
ments which  proved  that  the  small  but  determined  minority 
in  the  assembly  had  strength  enough  to  break  the  quorum. 

Nevertheless.  George  Clymer,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
able  leaders  of  the  constitutionalists,  determined  to  test  their 
strength  in  the  house.  He  proposed,  by  resolution,  the  bald 
proposition  of  calling  a  convention,  and  the  battle  was  on. 
Robert  W'hitehill.  of  Cumberland  county,  was  in  the  lead  of 
the  opposition.  The  vote  on  the  Clymer  resolution  was 
forced,  and  stood  fomvfhree  yeas  to  twenty-nine  navs.  show- 
ing conclusively   that   the  constitutionalists  in  a  full  house 
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iacked  three  of  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote.  This  vote  was 
followed  by  an  adjournment  until  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  first-time  the  assembly  had  met  in. the  afternoon 
during  that  session.  This  adjournment  was  a  movement 
which  almost  proved  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  constitution- 
alists. 

During  recess,  the  minority  held  a  caucus,  in  which  nine- 
teen of  the  representatives  determined  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  afternoon  session. 

When  General  Mifflin,  the  speaker,  called  the  assembly 
to  order-at  the  appointed  hour  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  ap- 
parent, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  messenger  had 
arrived  from  Xew  York  with  the  news  that  Congress  had, 
by  unanimous  resolution,  submitted  the  Federal  constitution 
to  the  States,  that  a  legal  quorum  was  not  present  to  trans- 
act the  important  business  pending.  Something  must  be 
done,  and  at  once ! 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Wyncoop,  of  Bucks  county,  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  was  directed  to  go  in  search  of  and  to  bring 
in  the,  absent  members,  informing  them  of  the  action  of 
Congress,  and  Major  Alexander  Boyd's  boarding-house,  on 
Sixth  street,  was  the  headquarters  of  the  recalcitrant  repre- 
sentatives. Here  lived  James  McLene,  councilman  from 
Franklin  county.  Colonel  James  McCalmont  and  Colonei 
Abraham  Smith,  representatives  from  the  same  count?. 
Here,  also,  stopped  Jacob  Miley  and  Robert  Clark,  of 
Dauphin  county,  and  a  number  of  the  other  absenting  mem- 
bers. Robert  Whitehill's  boarding  place,  with  that  of  his 
colleagues  from  Cumberland  county,  Thomas  Kennedy  and 
David  Mitchell,  was  a  short  distance  away. 

So  to  "Boyd's  Cellar,"  as  it  was  subsequently  dubbed  in 
the  campaign  slang  of  the  day,  repaired  the  sergeant-at-arms, 
accompanied  by  the  assistant  clerk  of  the  house,  to  execute 
their  orders.  They  found  a  number  of  the  absentees.  Their 
news  respecting  the  action  of  Congress  was  received  without 
enthusiasm.  Their  persuasions  were  met  with  good-natured 
indifference  and  their  threats  were  laughed  at.  The  absent 
members,  to  a  man.  declined  to  attend  the  afternoon  session, 
liousa,  the  officers  were  compelled  to  so 
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report,  under  a  fire  of  interrogatories  from  the  speaker  and 
the  members.  In  the  course  of  the  verbal  report  of  the  offi- 
cers., it  transpired  that  Mr.  Robert  Whitehill  had  said  "They 
could  not  attend  this  afternoon,  as  they  had  not  made  up 
their  minds."  Mr.  Robert  Clark  said :  "They  must  go  elec- 
tioneering now."  And  Mr.  James  McLene.  a  member  of 
council,  had  demanded  to  know:  "Who  sent  them?"  Mr. 
Clymer  asked  if  Mr.  McCalmont  had  offered  any  excuse 
when  he  was  desired  to  attend,  to  which  the  clerk  replied : 
"No;  he*-said  he  had  heard  of  the  resolution  of  Congress, 
but  he  would  not  attend." 

The  quorum  being  thus  hopelessly  broken,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  adjourn  to  the  following  day,  the 
day  of  final  adjournment  of  the  assembly.  The  next  morn- 
ing, in  addition  to  those  who  were  absent  the  afternoon 
before,  Robert  Brown,  of  Northampton,  was  missing.  The 
situation  was  desperate.  A  mob  was  gathering  in  the  streets 
of  the  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  State-house.  The 
sergeant-at-arms  and  assistant  clerk,  under  hurry  orders, 
again  went  to.  Major  Boyd's  in  search  of  the  missing  mem- 
bers, accompanied  this  time  by  a  howling  mob.  Here,  for- 
tunately for  the  success  of  their  mission,  they  found  Colonel 
James  McCalmont,  of  Franklin  county,  and  Jacob  Miley,  of 
Dauphin,  who  both  most  emphatically  declined  to  go.  but 
the  mob  took  a  different  view  of  the  situation  and.  breaking 
into  the  house,  seized  these  two  gentlemen  bodilv  and 
dragged  them  to  the  State-house  and  into  the  assembly 
chamber.  There,  coerced  by  outsiders  and  members  of  the 
body  as  well,  they  were  compelled  to  remain,  their  clothing 
disarranged  and  torn  ;  Miley  pale  with  anger  and  silent,  but 
the  old  Indian  hunter.  McCalmont,  loud  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  outrage  which  had  been  perpetrated  upon  him,  de- 
manded redress  at  the  hand  of  the  speaker. 

He  asserted  that  he  had  been  forcibly  brought  to  the  As- 
sembly Hall  against  his  wishes,  and  "begged  he  r  light  be 
dismissed  the  house."  This  petition  being  made  in  language 
more  forcible  than  polite. 

McCalmonus  demand  precipitated  a  spasmodic  debate,  in 
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which  there  was  some  humor  and  much  acrimony,  and  in 
which,  it  is  said  outsiders  took  an  unwarrantable  part. 

The  appeal  of  the  old  colonel  to  the  cold-blooded  Mifflin 
who  was  presiding  over  the  body  was  in  vain.  Mifflin  was 
there  to  get  a  quorum  and  to  hold  it  against  all  comers,  and 
he  had  the  nerve  to  do  it.  "I  desire,"  said  McCalmont,  "that 
the  rules  be  read,  and  I  will  stand  by  the  decision  of  the 
house.'* 

It  appearing  from  the  rules  that  the  penalty  for  breaking 
a  quorum  was  five  shillings  fine,  the  old  representative  from 
the  "wilds  of  Franklin"  arose  to  the  full  length  of  his  six 
feet  four,  and,  producing  and  drawing  the  strings  of  his 
deerskin  purse,  he  turned  out  some  silver  coin  into  his  hand 
and  held  it  up  to  Mifflin,  saying,  "Well,  sir,  here  are  your 
five  shillings  to  let  me  go."  -*— 

"Oh !  no,"  said  Speaker  Mifflin,  "I  am  not  the  receiver  of 
fines.  There  is  no  one  here  to  take  the  money,  so  we  will 
proceed  to  business:"  and' to  business  they  did  proceed. 

McCalmont  and  Miley  were  both  deeply  indignant.  The 
former  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  leave  the  hall,  but 
was  compelled  to  remain  and  keep  his  friend,  Miley,  com- 
pany, and  thus  the  quorum  was  maintained  by  force,  and  the 
resolution  calling  the  Pennsylvania  constitutional  convention, 
was  adopted ;  the  presence  of  McCalmont,  of  Franklin,  and 
Miley,  of  Dauphin,  under  duress,  being  a  sine  qua  non  in  the 
proceeding.  (8.) 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  scope  of  an  effort  such  as  this 
to  tell  the  intensely  interesting  story  of  the  part  played  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  this  section  in  this  most 
remarkable  epoch  of  the  history  of  the  nation.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting chapter  in  history  that  may  be  some  day  written.  This 
much,  however,  it  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  these  repre- 
sentatives, backed  by  the  people,  were  dissenters  from  the 
action  of  the  State  assembly  in  calling  the  constitutional  con- 
vention. They  were  with  the  minority  who  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  constitution  in  the  State  convention, 


<*>  As  ai:*h-r:|i.«*  in-mi ilt.nl  an.)  ronoVnsed  from  h-r-im  ami  f«.r  fuller  details  of 
th»  hwtyry  •.  th-  P.mi.«>ylvani)i  U-«r(sUitlvo  pror— .linsrs  relating  to  the  <all  for  the 
Fed-rnl  C..nsT;tuti..-:  i!   «>n\  .-mt   n  ami    incM   Mrs   r  r,r.n»-ot»  <\  thnW-ith   «.-^- 

•'History  of  tiiu   IVople  of  rhe  1'uitd   States.  ••_j,,hn    Bach    MaeMaster 
•Pennsylvania  an  1   thf*  F.<,t«*ral   < Constitution."— MarMaater  and  Stone 

"Journal   of    th«*    Assembly,    J7S7." 

"Lloyd's  Debates . " 
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and  they  were  active  and  prominent  in  the  "Harrisburg  Con- 
ference" which,  under  the  leadership  of  Albert  Gallatin,  then 
unknown  to  fame,  named  the  first  anti-Federalist  ticket,  and 
proposed  the  amendments  to  the  Federal  constitution  which 
were  substantially  the  same  as  were  subsequently  successfully 
championed  by  James  Madison  and  became  a  constituent 
part  of  that  instrument.     (9.) 

The  constitutional  convention  called,  there  followed  a 
short  but  perhaps  the  most  memorable  political  campaign  in 
the  annals  of  Pennsylvania.  The  day  fixed  for  the  election 
of  members  of  the  convention  was  the  first  Tuesday  in 
November,  the  sixth.  The  election  for  councillors  and  mem- 
.  bers  of  assembly  took  place  in  October.  Franklin  county 
endorsed  the  action  of  her  representatives  in  council  and 
assembly  by  sending  them  back.  Colonel  Abraham  Smith 
took  James  McLene's  place  in  the  council,  and  McLene 
became  McCalmont's  colleague  in  the  assembly.  The  dis- 
senting counties  were  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Dauphin,  Bed- 
ford, Westmoreland,  Fayette,  Washington,  and  Berks.  The 
preponderating  vote  of  Philadelphia,  however,  and  the  adja- 
cent counties,  brought  about  a  victory  to  a  certain  degree 
unexpected  for  the  ticket  of  the  constitutionalists.  Franklin 
county's  representatives  in  the  constitutional  convention  were 
Archibald  Bard  and  John  Allison.  John  Allison  actively 
identified  himself  with  the  majority  in  the  convention  and  it 
subsequently  cost  him  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  first 
congress  of  the  United  States.  Richard  Bard  acted  through- 
out with  the  minority. 

On  the  night  following  the  election  for  members  of  the 
convention,  the  worthy  representatives  from  Franklin  county 
had  an  exciting  experience.  At  their  old  quarters  at  Alex- 
'  ander  Boyd's  they  were  attacked  by  a  lawless  mob  whicli 
nearly  destroyed  the  house,  because,  as  the  crowd  expressed 
it,  "here  the  d — — d  rascals  live  who  did  the  mischief."  This 
outrage  at  the  instance  of  Representative  McLene  was  made 
the  subject  of  investigation  by  the  assembly,  and  President 
Franklin,  in  a  perfunctory  way.  issued  a  proclamation,  offer- 
ing a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  rioters,  but  no  ar- 
rests were  ever  made. 


(9)    VI.    "Wrltlnjr*   of   Alport   Gallatin. "    editon"    bv    Hfairv    Adam*;    also    "Harriaburc 
Confer.' nee.'"    monograph    by    A.    Boyd    Hamilton,     Harrlsburp,    1S79, 
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The  Federal  constitution,  in  its  original  form,  being  now 
an  accomplished  fact,  so  far  as  Pennsylvania  was  concerned, 
the  opposing  party  at  once  began  to  build  its  political  fences. 
the  watch-word  being  "amendment."  The  Harrisburg  Con- 
ference had  its  birth  in  Cumberland  and  Franklin  counties. 
Richard  Bard  was  the  representative  of  Franklin  county  in 
that  conference.  The  constitutional  amendments  which  they 
proposed  were  the  first  anti-Federalist  platform. 

The  Conference  met  on  the  third  day  of  September,  1788. 
and  the  congressional  ticket  which  they  nominated  was 
known  as  the  "Harrisburg  Ticket,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Lancaster,  or  Federal  ticket. 

The  Lancaster  Conference  met  about  the  same  time.  The 
representatives  from  Franklin  county  were  Edward  Craw- 
ford and  Jeremiah  Talbot.  Pennsylvania  was  entitled  to  tea 
presidential  electors  and  eight  representatives  in  Congress. 
No  opposing  electoral  ticket  was  put  into  the  field  against 
that  nominated  at  Lancaster. 

The  Lancaster  Congressional  ticket  was  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  Thomas  Fitzsim- 
mons.  George  Clymer,  Thomas  Scott.  John  Allison,  Stephen 
Chambers,  Henry  Wyncoop  and  Thomas  Hartley. 

The  Harrisburg  ticket  consisted  of  William  Findley,  Gen- 
eral William  Irvine.  Charles  Pettit,  Peter  Muhlenberg,  Rob? 
ert  Whitehill,  Blair  McClanachan.  William  Montgomery,  and 
Daniel  Hiester. 

The  Harrisburg  ticket  carried  in  the  following  counties : 
Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Berks,  Northumberland.  Washing- 
ton, Bedford,  Westmoreland,  Fayette  and  Franklin. 

The  vote  in  Franklin  was  555  for  the  Harrisburg  ticket 
against  the  highest  vote  and  candidate  on  the  Lancaster 
ticket,  380,  which  was  cast  for  John  Allison.  In  the  general 
result  in  the  State.  John  Allison  and  Stephen  Chambers,  of 
the  Lancaster  ticket,  were  beaten  by  Daniel  Hiester  and 
Peter  Muhlenberg,  of  the  Harrisburg  ticket.  (10.) 

(10.)  For  returns  of   this  election   see   Kline1*   "Carlisle  Gazette  " 
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IV. 


ADOPTION  OF  THE  STATE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  reason  why  Franklin  county  and  the  western  counties 
opposed  the  Federal  constitution,  McMaster  says,  "is  plain." 
''The  constitution  proposed  for  the  United  States  was  in 
many  ways  the  direct  opposite  of  the  constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  consisted  of  a 
single  house ;  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  was  to 
consist  of  two  houses;  the  president  of  Pennsylvania  was 
chosen  by  the  assembly :  the  president  of  the  United  States 
by  special  electors.  The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  had 
a  bill  of  rights,  a  council  of  censors,  a  council  to  advise  the 
president,  provided  for  annual  elections  and  rotation  in  office, 
all  unknown  to  the  proposed  constitution  for  the  United 
States.  But  the  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1776  was  the 
work  of  the  patriot  party.  Of  this  party  a  very  considerable 
number  were  Presbvterians.  and  the  srreat  Presbvterian  coun- 
ties  were  Cumberland.  Westmoreland,  Bedford,  Dauphin 
and  Fayette.  In  opposing  the  new  plan,  these  men  simply 
opposed  a  system  of  government  which,  if  adopted,  would 
force  them  to  undo  a  piece  of  work  done  with  great  labor 
and  upheld  with  great  pride  and  satisfaction." 

Be  this  as  it  may.  the  old  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  was 
doomed.  A  change  to  conform  with  the  new  order  of  things 
in  the  Federal  government  was  imperatively  necessary. 
Franklin  county,  as  usual,  took  a  prominent  part  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  man  who  was  particularly  prominent  from  this 
county  was  James  McLene,  a  member  of  the  Carpenters' 
Hall  convention,  the  constitutional  convention  of  1776, 
speaker  of  the  assembly  of  1777,  member  of  the  council  of 
censors,  and  member  of  the  continental  congress,  he  had  well 
earned  his  seat  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitu- 
tion of  1790,  and  it  has  been  well  said  of  him  that  "the  first 
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constitution  of  our  present  form  of  a  State  government  bears 
in  many  particulars  the  impress  of  his  opinions  and  owes 
much  to  his  individual  labors."     (n.) 


V. 


INCORPORATION  OF  CHAMBERSBURG. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislative  session,  1802-3,  was  a  notable 
one.  The  death  of  Jacob  Carpenter,  the  State  Treasurer, 
after  the  opening  of  the  session,  caused  a  decided  change  in  - 
the  bearings  of  affairs  political.  The  election  of  a  United 
States  Senator  was  also  an  important  factor  in  the  legislative 
movement.  The  death  of  the  State  Treasurer  was  followed 
by  the  candidacy  of  Jacob  Weaver,  the  speaker  of  the  House, 
for  the  vacant  treasurership.  His  election  as  treasurer  and 
resignation  as  speaker  followed,  and  Simon  Snyder  became 
speaker  of  the  House. 

In  the  Senate,  the  election  of  Samuel  Maclay,  the  speaker 
of  that  body,  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  placed 
Robert  Whitehill,  of  Cumberland  county,  in  the  speaker's 
chair  of  the  Senate  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

The  attempted  impeachment  of  Judge  Joseph  Addison,  for 
alleged  malfeasance  in  office;  the  trial  of  an  associate  judge 
of  Chester  county  for  forgery;  the  attempt  to  discredit  the 
standing  of  John  Franklin  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  dis- 
turbance in  Wyoming,  were  other  affairs  of  public  import. 

The  simple  mention  of  these  matters  will  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  under  what  a  high  pressure  of  political  and  personal 
feeling  the  legislative  business  of  this  session  was  being  con- 
ducted. To  this  may  be  added  (although  it  can  simply  be 
referred  to  here)  the  state  of  feeling  growing  out  of  the 
strenuous  policy  of  Governor  McKean,  "who."  to  use  his 
own  language,  "though  not  a  Hercules,  had  attempted  to 
cleanse  the  Augean  stables."  and  had  carried  into  successful 
operation  for  the  first  time  in  Pennsylvania  the  political  doc- 

(11).  For    full    Mojriaphiral    sketch    of   James    McLene     see    Historical    Register.    Har- 
rUburc.    Pa..    18S3.— B.   M.   .Wad. 
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trine  expressed  in  the  phrase  'To  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils." 

It  was  in  meclias  res  illas  that  a  number  of  legislative  propo- 
sitions in  which  Franklin  county  was  solely  and  materially 
interested  were  cast.  Chief  among  these  were  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town  of  Chambersburg  into  a  borough,  some 
mention  of  which,  in  this,  the  centennial  years  of  the  hap- 
pening, is  the  present  purpose  of  the  reference  herein  made 
to  this  particular  gathering  of  Pennsylvania  law-makers. 

Besides  the  "borough  movement,"  as  it  was  called,  the 
friends  of  Dr.  Robert  Johnston,  the  revolutionary  surgeon 
from  old  Antrim,  were  asking  the  law-makers  to  give  him  the 
recognition  as  to  bounty  in  Donation  Lands,  to  which  he 
was  so  justly  entitled.  A  Mercersburg  church  also  wanted  a 
lottery  franchise  to  help  it  out,  and  the  Conococheague  Navi- 
gation Company  was  asking  for  corporate  life. 

On  the  fourth  day. of  February,  1803,  and  a  Friday,  James 
Johnston,  neglecting  his  personal  interests  in  and  around 
the  then  rapidly  growing  town  of  Greencastle,  was  in  the 
seat  in  the  old  court  house  in  Lancaster  assigned  to  him  as 
Senator  from  the  Senatorial  district  consisting  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Franklin  and  Bedford.  Samuel  Maclay,  a  native  of 
old  Lurgan  township,  now  Senator  from  Northampton 
county,  was  presiding  over  the  assembled  body,  but  was 
soon  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  brother,  Wil- 
liam Maclay,  and  to  become  a  United  States  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson,  on  leave  given,  read  in  his  place  a  bill 
entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  town  of  Chambersburg 
into  a  borough,"  and  by  permission  of  the  Senate  presented 
the  same  to  the  chair,  and  the  said  biM-was  read  the  first 
time.     (12.)  . 

Ten  days  later,  on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  Senator  Johnston 
with  Senator  Findley,  of  Westmoreland  county,  who  sec- 
onded his  motion,  had  this  bill,  now  \  nown  as  Senate  bill  89, 
made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Thursday,  February  17th,  on 
which  day  it  was  read  the  second  time  in  the  committee  of 
the  whole.  Senator  Steele  in  the  chair,  and  was  reported  with 
^omc  minor  amendments.      (13.) 

(12).  Jour,   of  St.-r>at*\    patro  106. 
(13).  Jour,  of  Stnale.   page  261. 
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The  following  Saturday  it  was  read  the  third  time,  and  the 
clerk  ordered  to  present  the  same  to  the  house  for  concur- 
rence.    (14.) 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Captain  James  Poe  and 
John  Statler,  of  Antrim  township,  and  Robert  Peebles,  of 
Hamilton  township,  were  the  sitting  members  from  Franklin 
county,  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  after  her  interests. 

Senate  bill  number  89  was  in  good  hands,  and  the  same 
day  that  it  was  messaged  over  from  the  Senate  and  after  it 
had  been  read  the  first  time.  Captain  Poe  took  it  in  charge 
and  had  the  twenty-sixth,  the  following  Saturday  (you  see 
members  of  assembly  worked  on  Saturday  in  those  days), 
fixed  for  its  second  reading.  Upon  the  following  Friday, 
the  twenty-fifth,  the  Franklin  county  members,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  house  was  not  in  temper  to  favorably  consider 
the  Chambersburg  bill  the  next  day,  Captain  Poe,  with  Mr. 
James  Brady,  of  Westmoreland,  seconding  his  motion,  had 
the  following  Tuesday  fixed  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
"and  that  it  be  the  order  for  that  day/'     (15.) 

The  following  Tuesday.  March  1st,  was  an  important  and 
busy  day  in  the  house.  The  speaker  of  the  house,  Isaac 
Weaver,  had  been  elected  the  State  treasurer,  and  his  suc- 
cessor as  speaker,  Simon  Snyder,  was  that  day  to  be  sworn 
in  and  to  assume  his  duties.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Judge_ 
Yeates  sworn  in  the. new  speaker  and  business  had  been  re- 
sumed than  the  ever  watchful  Captain  Poe  secured  the  floor 
and  moved  that  the  house  go  into  the  committee  of  the 
whole  for  the  consideration  of  the  Chambersburg  bill,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  general  amendment,  which  was  agreed 
upon,  with  Mr.  James  Engle,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  chair. 
06.)  j 

Upon  the  next  day.  "agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day, 
the  bill  from  the  Senate,  number  89,  entitled,  etc.,  *  *  * 
was  read  as  reported  by  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
sections  from  one  to  six,  inclusively,  were  severally  agreed 
to." 

"The  seventh  section,  being  under  consideration,  a  motion 
was  .made  by   Mr.   Poe  and  seconded  by  Mr.  James  Bryan, 

«14).  Jour,  of  Fenale.  |>a<?o  271. 
(15>.  Jour,  of  Houjif.  p;iee  390, 
(16).  Jour,  of  House,  page  M)\. 
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of  Westmoreland,  to  amend  the  same  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing, to  wit:  'And  for  this  purpose  he  (chief  burgess)  shall 
possess  similar  powers  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  this  Com- 
monwealth so  far  as  to  carry  into  effect  the  rules  and  by- 
laws of  the  corporation  and  be  entitled  to  like  fees  for  similar 
services/  which  was  determined  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
said  bill,  having  been  fully  considered  by  paragraphs,  was 
agreed  to  and  ordered  to  be  passed  for  a  third  reading.'  ' 

(I7-) 

Without  loss  of  time,  the  bill,  the  next  day,  Thursday, 

March  3d.  passed  third  reading  in  the  house  and  was  sent 
back  to  the  Senate  with  the  amendment  above  recited,  and 
three  minor  ones,  making  correction  in  names. 

No  further  action  was  taken  in  the  Senate  until  Saturday, 
March  12th,  when  the  amendments  were  read  the  first  time, 
and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Findley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnston, 
and  by  special  order,  the  amendments  were  read  the  second 
time,  the  same  day  considered  and  concurred  in,  excepting 
the  last  (giving  the  burgess  the  same  powers  as  a  justice  of 
the  peace),  which  was  not  concurred  in,  and  the  clerk  was 
directed  to  inform  the  House  of  Representatives  thereof.  (18.) 

On  the  following  Monday,  the  14th,  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  reported  that  he  had  informed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  amendments, 
and  later  the  same  day  reported  that  the  house  had  receded 
from  their  last  amendment  to  the  seventh  section  of  the  bill. 
and  thus  the  functions  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  which  Captain 
Poe,  through  the.  House  of  Representatives,  proposed  to 
give  him,  were  withheld  from  Chambersburg's  first  chief 
burgess. 

'  Two  days  later,  March  16th,  Samuel  Maclay,  having  been 
elected  United  States  Senator,  resigned  as  speaker  of  the 
Senate,  and  thus  it  happens  that  not  his  signature  but  that  of 
Robert  Whitehill,  his  successor,  was  attached  to  the  Cham- 
bersburg  incorporation  bill,  which,  the  record  shows,  was 
the  next  Thursday,  the  17th.  jointly  with  that  of  Simon 
Snyder,  the  speaker  of  vhe  house. 

Mr.  Rodman,  of  the  Senate,  was  the  chairman  of  the  joint 


(17).  Jour,  of  House.  pa*e  413. 
(18).  Jour,  of  S-nate.  pa^e  tS. 
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committee  of  the  Senate  snd  House,  which  presented  the  bill 
to  the  Governor  for  his  signature,  and  on  Saturday,  the  nine- 
teenth, they  reported  that  they  had  performed  this  duty. 
Promptly  on  the  following  Monday,  March  31st.  the  bill  was 
messaged  by  Governor  McKean  back  to  the  Senate,  where  it 
had  originated,  with  his  undelayed  approval  thereof  and  sig- 
nature thereto,  which  gave  the  old  "Burgh"  a  corporate  ex- 
istence which  through  the  trials  and  unwonted  vicissitudes 
of  a  hundred  years  it  has  enjoyed  even  unto  this  day;  a  day. 
and  it  is  not  my  partial  judgment  alone  which  so  decrees. 
when  that  same  old  Burgh,  "arousing  itself  like  a  strong  man 
from  sleep,"  and  shaking  its  invincible  locks,  has  started  with 
rapid  stride  along  the  remaining  short  pathway  which  leads 
to  the  entrance  of  a  higher  municipal  life. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December,  1903. 
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MISSING  BRANCHES  OF  OUR  OLDEST  FAMILY 


GEO.  O.  SEILHAMER,   ESQ. 

In  every  chain  of  family  history  there  are  missing  links. 
From  every  family  tree  there  are  missing  branches.  In 
nearly  every  family  these  can  be  restored,  but  the  restora- 
tion in  some  cases  is  the  work  of  years.  It  often  happens 
that  nobody  knows  that  the  links  are  missing  from  the 
family  chain — that  the  lost  branches  have  been  lopped 
from  the  family  tree.  At  the  first  glance  it  will  seem  to 
most  of  us  that  these  chains  have  been  irremediably 
broken — that  these  branches  are  irretrievably  lost.  Con-' 
siderable  experience  in  this  almost  unbroken  field  of  re- 
search convinces  me  that  as  a  rule  every  missing  ling  can 
be  rewelded  in  the  family  chain — every  lost  branch  be  re- 
grafted  in  its  true  place  in  the  family  tree.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  there  are  difficulties — 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties — in  the  way.  Whether 
our  ancestors  came  from  Ulster  or  from  the  Palatinate,  or 
from  both,  as  is  almost  universally  true  of  this  generation 
in  this  community,  with  us  their  descendants,  the  genius  for 
research  is  wanting.  We  neither  know  how  to  find  what 
is  lost  nor  to  re-engraft  what  is  severed.  Few  of  us  know, 
or  except  in  a  most  perfunctory  way.  care  to  know  who  or 
what  our  ancestors  were,  whence  they  came,  where  they 
settled,  or  whither  they  went.  Some  of  us  will  not  admit 
this,  but  then  most  of  us  can  lie. 

The  men  of  this  generation,  whatever  their  origin  or 
double  origin,  are  merely  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
great-grandfathers  and  great-great-grandfathers.  The  first 
comers  to  the  Conococheague  left  only  fleeting  memore> 
behind  them  in  the  land  of  their  birth  and  the  traditions 
that  exist  concerning  them  in  the  land  of  their  adoption  are 
like  seeds  sown  by  a  hurricane.  It  is  not  easy  to  garner  the 
crops  that  have  sprung  from  the  seeds  scattered  in  all  part^ 

A  p.ip*r  r*n<i  at   th*  January   ino-tin*  of  th?    Society,    hold  January  2Sth.    1901,    at  the 
mhfchce' of  Frank   Mehaffey.   Esq. 
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of  this  broad  land.  The  harvest  is  great  but  the  laborers 
are  few.  Great  as  has  been  the  impetus  given  to  genealogical 
study  by  the  patriotic  societies  in  recent  years  we  have  no 
real  genealogists.  The  professionals  are  only  too  apt  to  im- 
pose faked  and  fraudulent  family  trees  upon  their  clients.  The 
amateurs  are  inexperienced,  without  facilities  for  investiga- 
tion, and  often  grotesque  in  their  methods  and  conclusions. 
With  both  these  classes  I  have  had  troubles  of  my  own.  In 
one  instance  a  Xew  York  pretender  boldly  forged  the  mis- 
sing links  for  a  Franklin  county  family  and  sold  the  forgery 
for  a  good  round  sum.  I  may  add  that  this  fellow  refused  to 
submit  his  bogus  wares  to  me  because  of  my  crash  ignor- 
ance of  his  specialty.  Another  Xew  York  genealogist  writ- 
ing to  me  in  behalf  of  a  client  who  did  not  know  the  names 
.of  her  grandparents  informed  me  with  the  simple  faith  of 
confiding  ignorance  that  there  are  fifty  or  sixty  books  in  the 
Chambersburg  library  containing  information  in  regard  to 
their  client's  ancestry,  and  their  client  was  inclined  to  refuse 
to  pay  me  my  moderate  fee  of  $  15.00  because  I  did  not  trace 
her  Chambersburg  ancestry  back  to  the  Welcome. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  genius  for  research  in  our 
composite  people  I  fear  that  our  family  histories,  shattered 
for  more  than  a  century  and  existing  only  in  scattered  frag- 
ments, will  never  again  be  brought  together.  The  indiffer- 
ence of  our  young  men,  with  both  Celtic  and  Teutonic  blood 
in  their  veins,  is  as  great  as  was  the  unconcern  of  the  early 
Scotch-Irish  settlers  of  the  Conococheague  and  their  German 
successors  for  their  fireside  history.  This  is  all  the  more  to 
be  regretted  because  the  Celt  and  the  Teuton,  who  were  dis- 
tinct peoples  in  the  eighteenth  century,  became  a  new  race 
in  the  nineteenth.  No  other  part  of  the  United  States  pro- 
duced such  a  peculiar  and  virile  racial  development  as  the 
Cumberland  Valley.  Our  mixed  blood  is  to  be  found  every- 
where—  sometimes  bearing  familiar  Scotch  -  Irish  family 
names  and  sometimes  German  patronymics.  This  is  true  of 
our  oldest  family,  of  the  missing  branches  of  which  I  am  to 
treat  in  this  paper,  as  well  as  those  that  came  later  to  min- 
gle their  blood  111  a  common  humanity.  Some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Col.  Benjamin  Chambers,  the  founder  of  Cham- 
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bersburg,  are  still  as  purely  Scotch-Irish  in  the  fifth  and 
six.th  generations  as  they  were  in  the  first  descent,  but  with 
the  son  and  daughters  of  Gen.  James  Chambers  began  the 
commingling  of  races  that  made  their  children  and  grand- 
children forget  their  old  home  at  the  Falling  Spring  and 
caused  them  to  be  forgotten  in  the  town  that  bears  the 
Chambers  name. 

Before  I  take  up  the  theme  that  I  have  chosen  as  my 
task  for  this  evening — before  I  attempt  to  restore  the  mis- 
sing branches  from  the  Chambers  family  tree,  I  desire  to 
point  out  some  of  the  misconceptions  that  have  led  many 
people  bearing  the  Chambers  name  to  imagine  themselves 
in  the  line  of  descent  from  our  Col.  Benjamin  Chambers. 
I  shall  cite  only  two  or  three  examples,  as  it  is  my  business 
to  illustrate  the  blunders  of  people  who  imagine  their  an- 
cestor founded  the  town  of  Chambersburg,  not  to  disabuse 
the  minds  of  the  individual  blunderers. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  written  by  a  venerable 
lady  living  at  Wheeling,  in  1880,  in  which  she  said:  "The 
first,  my  grandfather.  Col.  Benjamin  Chambers  emigrated 
from  the'  state  of  New  Jersey  to  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  then 
an  unsettled  country.  *  At  an  early  day.  Col.  Benjamin 
Chambers  built  a  mill  and  erected  a  fort,  and  laid  out  the 
town  of  Chambersburg  in  1764.  There  were  five  sons. 
namely,  Benjamin,  James,  Roland,  John  and  Joseph,  and  two 
sisters,  I  cannot  recollect  their  name."'  That  this  old  lady 
was  honest  in  her  belief  as  to  her  ancestry  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  but  there  was  Roland  or  John  Chambers  in  the 
family  of  Col.  Benjamin  Chambers,  the  founder  of  Chambers- 
burg. The  Roland'  Chambers  that  she  mentions  died  in 
Montgomery  township  in  1791,  leaving  two  sons,  William 
and  Maxwell,  the  latter  of  whom  was  living  in  North  Carolina 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  This  Chambers  family,  I 
have  no  doubt,  were  descendants  of  Rowland  Chambers,  who 
kept  Chambers'  Ferry  on  the  Susquehanna,  near  Middletown. 
John  Chambers,  whom  she  mentions  as  the  brother  of  Ro- 
land, was  a  taxable  in  Antrim  township  in  1751.  The  Joseph 
Chambers  of  whom  she  speaks  was  her  father,  and  the  ances- 
tor of  Julius  Chambers,  a  well  known  journalist  of  Xew  York 
city,  and  the  author  of  a  number  of  interesting  books. 
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Other  claimants  to  relationship  with  the  Chambers  family 
of  Chambersburg  belong  to  the  Chambers  family  of  Balti- 
more, who  are  also  descended,  according  to  the  "Biographi- 
cal Encyclopedia  of  Representative  Men  of  Maryland,"  from 
Gen.  Benjamin  Chambers  of  the  family  of  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  and  Elizabeth  Forman,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Foreman, 
and  niece  to  General  David  Forman.  who  was  greatly  dis- 
tinguished during  the  war  in  Jersey,  his  native  state,  under 
the  nom  de  guerre  of  "Black  David."  This  Gen.  Benjamin 
Chambers  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  from  Maryland  and 
was  a  brigadier-general  in  the  war  of  1812;  and  his  son, 
Ezekiel  Forman  Chambers,  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate  of  Maryland,  a  United  States  Senator,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Second  Judicial  District  of  Maryland,  and  a  Justice  of 
the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals.  A  statement  made  by  a 
gentleman  so  prominent  in  affairs,  one  would  imagine,  ought 
to  have  unquestionable  authenticity,  but  we  all  know  that 
neither  this  Judge  Chambers  nor  his  father.  Gen.  Benjamin 
Chambers,  belonged  to  the  Chambers  family  of  Chambers- 
burg. It  is  probable  that  the  Benjamin  Chambers  men- 
tioned bv  the  old  ladv  of  Wheeling,  Elizabeth  Chambers 
Leech,  as  a  brother  of  her  father,  Joseph  Chambers,  is  iden- 
tical with  Gen.  Benjamin  Chambers  of  Maryland.  One 
Ezekiel  Chambers  owned  land  adjacent  to  Grindstone  Htfl 
church  in  1786,  and  a  Benjamin  Chambers,  for  whom  I  am 
unable  to  account,  was  married  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  King 
to  Ruth  McPherren  in  1796.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man in  San  Francisco  that  tends  to  confuse  him  with  Col. 
Benjamin  Chambers,  the  son  of  Gen.  James  Chambers.  He 
wrote:  "As  far  as  I  can  remember  my  grandfather,  Ben- 
jamin Chambers,  went  to  Indiana  in  about  1808,  then  moved 
to  Ohio,  then  to  Missouri.  My  father,  T.  K.  Chambers,  was 
born  in  Indiana  in  1808,  his  brother,  Ben,  who  was  several 
years  older,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  near  where  you 
are."  The  sequel  will  show  he  was  not  of  our  Chambers 
family. 

Siiiidar  1111*0 inceptions  in  regard  to  relationship  with  the 
Chambers  family  oi  Chambersburg  might  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely.    I  shall  cite  only  one  more  instance.     About  ten 


years  ago  a  lady,  living  no  matter  where,  was  admitted  to 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  a  descendant 
of  James  Chambers  and  his  wife,  Mary  Culbertson.  The  Re- 
volutionary services  imputed  to  this  James  Chambers  were 
identical  with  those  of  Col.  James  Chambers,  the  son  of  Col. 
Benjamin  Chambers,  the  founder  of  Chambersburg.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  Col.  James  Chambers  was  married  only 
once,  and  the  name  of  his  wife  was  Catharine  Hamilton.  This 
mistake  was  innocent  enough  in  the  lady  making  it  in  view 
of  the  uncertain  knowledge  that  most  people  have  of  their 
family  history,  but  it  brought  very  unpleasant  consequences, 
for  her  membership  as  a  descendant  of  Colonel  Chambers  was 
annulled  by  the  National  Society,  D.  A.  R.  Such  errors  as 
this  ought  to  be  impossible,  but  they  will  continue  to  be  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  so  long  as  the  study  of  genealogy 
with  us  is  an  amateur  fad. 

More  than  once  in  papers  that  I  have  read  before  this 
society  I  bewailed  the  absence  of  authentic  information  in 
regard  to  the  descendants  of  Gen.  James  Chambers  in  the 
male  line.  In  the  meantime  I  have  steadily  pursued  the 
search  for  the  missing  branch  from  the  family  tree.  In  this 
pursuit  I  was  not  alone.  The  late  Dr.  William  Henry  Egle, 
State  Librarian,  the  most  enthusiastic  genealogist  Pennsyl- 
vania has  produced,  was  also  in  the  hunt.  In  the  last  letrer 
that  I 'had  from  him  only  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  told 
me  that  he  had  traced  a  grandson  of  Col.  James  Chambers  to 
California,  but  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  part  of  that  state 
in  which  he.  settled.  This  information  from  our  lamented 
historian  gave  me  renewed  ardor  in  my  own  research,  but 
it  was  only  within  a  few  weeks  that  I  was  enabled  to  re- 
engraft  the  missing  branch  to  the  Chambers  family  tree. 

(The  Roman  numerals  that  follow  refer  to  the  Chambers 
Genealogy  that  I  have  in  preparation  and  that  is  now  nearly 
complete.) 

II.  JAMES  CHAMBERS,  (born  at  Falling  Spring,  June 
5,  1743 — r'1C(l  at  Loudon  Forge,  April  25.  1805).  son  of  Col. 
Brnjamin  and  Sarah  1  Patterson)  Chambers,  was  brought  up 
in  his  father's  mill,  and  received  only  such  educational  advan- 
tages' as  were  possible  on  the  frontier.      During  the  French 
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and  Indian  Wars  most  of  his  time  was  spent  at  Fort  Cham- 
bers, and  it  is  uncertain  w  hether  he  was  the  James  Chambers 
that  was  commissioned  lieutenant  of  Capt.  Samuel  Lindsay's 
company,  in  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
ment, July  19,  1763.  Notwithstanding  this  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  his  early  military  history  it  was  as  a  soldier  that  he 
became  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Chambers 
family. 

One  morning  in  Carlisle  in  July,  1775,  a  drum-beat  was 
heard  in  the  streets  that  roused  the  citizens  from  their  beds 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  unwonted  sound.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  news  was  carried  from  house  to  house  that  the 
unusual  stir  was  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  company  of 
riflemen  under  Capt.  James  Chambers  from  Conococheague, 
on  the  way  to  Cambridge,  to  assist  in  the  leaguer  of  Boston. 
The  company  marched  by  way  of  Harris'  Ferry,  Bethlehem, 
and  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hudson  above  West  Point,  and  ar- 
rived at  Cambridge  on  the  7th  of  August.  The  men  wore 
white  frocks,  or  hunting  shirts,  and  round  hats.  They  wer? 
expert  with  the  rifle,  and  often  picked  oft  British  officers  and 
soldiers  at  double  the  distance  of  common  musket  shot. 

At  Cambridge  the  Pennsylvania  companies  were  formed 
into  battalion  under  Col.  William  Thompson.  This  organi- 
zation was  known  as  "Colonel  Thompson's  Battalion  of  Rifle- 
men. "  The  riflemen  were  placed  on  the  outposts  of  the 
American  lines  near  Prospect  Hill.  The  men  from  Conoco- 
cheague were  on  the  ground  scarcely  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore they  exchanged  shots  with  the  enemy,  and  on  the  26th 
day  of  August.  Captain  Chambers  was  in  command  of  a 
detachment  that  in  a  spirited  action  prevented  the  occupation 
of  Ploughed  Hill.  Two  days  later  his  only  son,  Benjamin, 
a  lad  scarcely  twelve  years  old,  was  with  him  on  Ploughed 
Hill,  when  the  enemy  made  a  demonstration  as  if  intending 
to  storm  the  works.  The  company,  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mand, remained  on  the  American  front,  facing.  Bunker  Hill, 
until  early  in  April.  1776,  when  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Xew 
Utrecht,  on  Long  Island. 

Colonel  Thompson  having  been  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  and  Lieut. -Col.,  Edward  Hand  promoted  to  be  col- 
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onel  of  the  regiment,  Captain  Chambers  became  lieutenant- 
colonel,  March  7.  1776.  During  the  months  of  May  and 
June  a  majority  of  the  men  was  induced  to  reenlist  for  two 
years,  and  July  1,  1776,  the  regiment  was  reorganized  as  the 
First  Continental  Infantry.  It  participated  in  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  battle  of  Flatbush,  and  ending  with  the  re- 
treat from  Long  Island.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chambers  was 
in  the  battle  of  the  27th  of  August,  but  escaped  unhurt.  In 
the  retreat  from  Long  Island  on  the  30th  the  regiment 
formed  part  of  the  rear  guard.  After  the  evacuation  of  New 
York  city  the  regiment  went  into  camp  at  Delamere's  Mills. 
three  miles  above  King's  Bridge. 

For  his  share  in  the  Long  Island  campaign  Lieut. -Colonel 
Chambers  was  promoted  to  be  colonel,  his  commission  bear- 
ing date  from  September  28,  1776.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Tenth  Regiment,  Pennsvlvania  Line.  March 
12,  1777.  but  exactly  a  month  later  he  was  transferred  to  the 
First  Pennsylvania,  his  old  regiment,  with  which  he  remained 
until  his  retirement.  January  17,  1781. 

Colonel  Chambers  was  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  1776-78.  In  the  battle  of  the  White  Plains  he  had 
little  part,  as  the  action  was  not  general.  He  was  in  the 
winter  campaign  of  i/~6-~j.  in  New  Jersey,  but  apparently 
was  not  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  Our  first 
positive  knowledge  of  his  whereabouts  in  the  spring  of  1777. 
was  his  presence  in  the  Jerseys  while  Washington's  meagre 
army  was  skirmishing  with  Lord  Cornwallis.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  officers  to  enter  Brunswick,  in  June,  when  Corn- 
wallis was  forced  to  quit  that  place.  His  regiment  was  after- 
ward encamped  on  the  mountain  back  of  the  Bound  Brook. 
On  the  nth  of  August  he  reports  his  men  "as  all  well  and  in 
high  spirits,  although  much  fatigued  with  constant  and  Long 
Marches."  The  regiment  had  marched  from  Mount  Pros- 
pect, as  the  camp  at  Bound  Brook  was  called,  to  Morristown ; 
then  to  Pompton,  from  Pompton  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clove, 
and  finally  through  the  Clove  to  New  Windsor.  The  armv 
was  watching  Sir  William  Howe,  whose  devious  movements 
were  very  puzzling.  From  New  Windsor  there  was  a 
countermarch — first  across  the  Bridge  to  Chester,  and  then 
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to  Howell's  ferry  on  the  Delaware — by  two  divisions,  of  one 
of  which  the  First  Pennsylvania  was  a  part;  the  main  body 
of  the  army  went  by  way  pf  Morristown  to  Coryell's.  After 
many  days  the  weary  soldiers  reached  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill, 
above  Philadelphia;  on  the  9th  of  August  another  counter- 
march was  begun  toward  Coryell's,  which  brought  Chambers 
to  the  camp  at  "Cross  Roads,"  about  twenty  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  where  his  letter  of  the  nth  was  written. 

At  last  Howe's  mysterious  expedition  was  reported  at  the 
Head  of  Elk.  Washington,  with  his  army,  hastened  through 
Philadelphia  and  met  the  enemy  at  the  Brandywine.  In  the 
battle  that  ensued  Colonel  Chambers  was  conspicuous  for  his 
energy  and  courage.  His  regiment  was  engaged  at  very 
close  range  and  suffered  severely.  Great  exertion  was  re- 
quired to  save  a  howitzer  that  the  artillerymen,  when  ordered 
to  retreat,  had  abandoned.  Although  the  enemy  had  come 
within  thirty  yards  and  his  fire  was  very  galling,  Chambers 

•  succeeded  in  saving  all  the  brigade  artillery  and  retreated  in 
good  order  to  the  next  hill,  where  he  was  not  followed.  He 
received  a  Hessian  bullet  in  his  side,  of  which  lie  made  light 
in  his  letters,  but  which  gave  him  much  trouble  during  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Part  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  was  engaged  in  the  un- 
fortunate surprise  at  Paoli,  but  Colonel  Chambers  was  absent, 
having  been  sent  by  Wayne  to  guide  General  Smallwood 
with  the  Maryland  militia  to  the  camp  at  Warren.  The  regi- 
ment was  also  in  the  battle  of  Germantown,  but  the  accounts 
of  the  operations  of  the  right  wing  are  too  meagre  and  con- 
fused to  enable  us  to  learn  the  share  of  the  colonel  in  that 
action.  Colonel  Chambers  was  at  the  winter  encampment 
at  Valley  Forge,  1777-78.  and  he- led  his  men  at  the  battle  of 
Monmouth  —  "the    drubbing    we    gave    them    at    Freehold 

'  Church."  he  called  it  in  one  of  his  letters.  After  Monmouth, 
when  the  army  was  again  at  White  Plains,  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Brigade.  During  the  long 
watch  on  the  Hudson  that  followed  he  continued  assiduously 
in  the  performance  of  his  military  duties,  lie  dined  with 
Washington  on  the  17th  of  August,  as  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  daw  and  the  orderly  books  shows  that  he  was  afterward 
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a  frequent  guest  at  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  table.  His 
regiment  was  in  the  attack  on  the  Emergen  block-house,  July 
19,  1780.  This  was  probably  the  last  action  in  which  it  was 
engaged,  while  under  his  command.  When  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  was  reorganized,  January  17,  1781,  he  retired.  Col- 
onel Chambers  carried  with  him  into  private  life  the  regrets 
and  affection  of  his  officers  and  men.  and  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  that  he  had  so  long  en- 
joyed. 

Upon  his  return  to  Chambersburg  Colonel  Chambers  re- 
sumed the  duties  of  civil  life  with  avidity.  He  bought  from 
his  father,  September  8,  1781,  a  tract  of  220  acres  of  land, 
south  of  German  street,  on  which  he  laid  out  a  suburban  town 
that  he  called  Chamberstown.  to  distinguish  it  from  the  town 
of  Chambersburg.  This  tract  he  afterward  conveyed  to  his 
son-in-law,  Andrew  Dunlop.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  iron 
industry  in  Franklin  county,  and  built  and  conducted  what 
was  known  as  "Loudon  Forge,"  above  the  village  of  Fort 
Loudon,  where  he  made  his  home.  He  was  one  of  the  peti- 
tioners for  the  creation  of  the  new  county  of- Franklin,  in 
1784,  and  was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace  for  Peters  town- 
ship appointed  after  the  erection  of  the  county.  As  such  he 
was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  county  courts.  He  was  a 
County  Commissioner,  1793-96,  and  an  Associate  Judge, 
1 795-1 805. 

Colonel  Chambers  was  an  original  Federalist,  and  an 
ardent  suporter  of  President  Washington's  administration. 
In  the  suppression  of  the  "Whiskey  Insurrection,"  in  1794,  he 
took  an  active  and  leading  part.  "On  the  16th  inst. 
I  arrived  in  Chambersburg,"  he  wrote  to  Alexander  J.  Dallas. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  22d  of  September. 
"and  to  my  great  astonishment  I  found  the  Rabble  had  raised 
what  they  Caled  a  Liberty  pole.  Some  of  the  most  active 
of  the  inhabitants  was  at  the  time  absent,  and  upon  the  whole, 
perhaps,  it  was  best,  as  matters  has  since  taken  a  violent 
change.  When  I  came  here  I  found  the  magistrates  had  op- 
posed the  sitting  of  the  pole  up,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
but  was  not  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  Cittyzens." 
Chambers  advised  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  to  "Show  the 
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necessity  of  Soporting  Government,  Contrasted  with  the  de- 
struction of  one  of  the  best  governments  in  the  world." 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  court  house  and  had  the 
desired  effect  upon  the  Whiskey  boys.  "The  magistrates 
has  sent  for  the  men,  the  very  Same  that  erected  the  pole." 
Chambers  continued,  "and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  Seeing  them, 
on  Saturday  Evening,  Cut  it  down  ;  and  with  the  same  wag- 
gon that  brought  it  into  town,  they  were  obliged  to  draw  the 
remains  of  it  out  of  town  again.  The  Circumstance  was 
mortifying,  and  they  behaved  very  well.  They  seem  very 
penetent,  and  no  person  offered  them  any  insult.  It  has 
worked  such  a  change,  I  believe  we  will  be  able  Shortly  to 
Send  our  quota  to  Carlisle." 

Chambers  was  made  brigadier-general,  and  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  Third  Brigade.  It  comprised  1762  men — 568 
from  Lancaster  county,  550  from  York,  363  from  Cumber- 
land, and  281  from  Franklin.  William  Findley  in  his  "His- 
tory of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection"  pronounced  it  the  best 
equipped  and  best  disciplined  brigade  in  the  expedition. 

General  Chambers  married  Feb.  16,  1763.  Katharine  Ham- 
ilton, (born  in  Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1737 — died  at  Ludlow 
Station,  now  Cincinnati.  Jan.  14,  1820).  daughter  of  John  and 
Isabella  (Potter)  Hamilton.  She  was  brought  to  America 
by  her  parents  in  174U  her  mother  dying  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival.  John  Hamilton  is  believed  to  have  been  a  son  of 
Hans  Hamilton,  of  Cavanduggan,  and  Margaret  Morris,  his 
wife:  grandson  of  Francis  Hamilton,  of  Tullybrick,  Co. 
Armagh,  and  Elizabeth  Echlin.  his  wife,  and  great-grandson 
of  John  Hamilton/of  Hamilton's  Bawn,  and  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Sir  Anthony  Brabazon.  John  of  the  Bawn  was  a  son  of 
the  Rev.  Hans  Hamilton,  vicar  of  Dunlop,  in  Scotland,  whose 
eldest  son.  Sir  James  Hamilton,  was  the  first  Viscount  Clane- 
boye.  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  mother  of  Katharine  (Hamilton) 
Chambers,  was  a  sister  of  Captain  John  Potter,  the  first 
sheriff  of  Cumberland  county,  in  whose  family  her  daughter 
passed  her  childhood  and  early  girlhood.  General  James  and 
Katharine  (Hamilton)  Chambers  had  issue: 

1.  BENJAMIN,  tviii). 

2.  SARAH   BELLA,  married  (1),  Andrew  Dunlop;  (2), 

Archibald  McAllister,  (ix). 
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3.  CHARLOTTE,  married  (1),  Col.  Israel  Ludlow;  (2), 

Rev.  David  Riske,  (x). 

4.  RUHAMAH.  married  Dr.  William  B.  Scott,  (xi). 

5.  CATHARINE,    born    Sept.    26,    1775;    died    Oct.    5, 

1775- 

VIII.  BENJAMIN  CHAMBERS,  (born  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Jan.  4,  1764 — died  in  Saline  Co.,  Mo.,  Aug.  27,1850), 
was  the  only  son  of  Gen.  James  Chambers.  When  he  was 
an  infant  in  arms,  Aug.  1,  1764,  his  grandfather.  Col.  Benja- 
min Chambers,  made  a  deed  in  his  name  for  Lot  No.  174,  on 
the  Diamond,  in  the  new  town  of  Chambersburg.  On  this 
lot  his  father  built  a  log  house,  in  which  he  lived  at  one  time. 
It  was  situated  at  what  has  long  been  known  as  Hoke's  cor- 
ner, adjoining  the  Repository  building.  Although  only  a 
lad,  young  Chambers  went  with  his  father's  company  of  rifle- 
men to  Cambridge,  in- 1775.  anc^  was  m  tne  action  at  Plough- 
ed Hill,  on  the  26th  of  August.  ''Your  son,  Benjamin,  sends 
his  love  to  you,"  Captain  Chambers  wrote  to  his  wife.  "He 
was  with  me  in  all  this  affair."  The  youth  was  commis- 
sioned an  ensign  in  his  father's  regiment,  the  First  Pennsyl- 
vania, June  2,  1778,  and  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant.  Sept. 
J3'  J779-  He  retired  with  his  father.  January  17,  1781.  His 
last  fight  was  at  the  Bergen  block-house,  July  10,  1780.  "In 
all  forty  men  were  killed,  wounded  and  missing — three  of 
those  in  Ben's  platoon,"  Colonel  Chambers  wrote  to  "dear 
Kitty"  on  the  5th  of  September.  "You  may  depend  your 
son  is  a  good  soldier.  All  the  officers  say  he  behaved  ex- 
ceedingly well.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it,  as  I  lay 
very  sick  at  the  time." 

After  leaving  the  army  Lieutenant  Chambers  returned  to 
Conococheague.  He  again  served  under  his  father  in  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection.  When  General  Chambers  failed  in 
the  management  of  the  Loudon  forge,  young  Benjamin  went 
to  the  Northwest  Territory  and  was  one  of  the  first  surveyors 
of  the  southeastern  Indiana.  He  became  proprietor  of  Law- 
renceburg  after  the  failure  of  Vance,  the  original  owner.  In 
1803,  Governor  Harrison  appointed  him  a  judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Dearborn  militia. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Indiana  Council,  and  a  petition 
of  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Reprc- 
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Sentatives  to  Congress  for  the  organization  of  Indiana  as  a 
state  iii  1805,  contained  his  signature.  .If  this  petition  had 
been  granted  Indiana  would  have  become  a  slave  state. 
Chambers  afterward  denied  that  he  had  signed  the  petition. 
and  as  president  of  the  Council  in  1807,  ne  refused  to  sign  the 
pro-slavery  memorial. 

Colonel  Chambers,  as  he  was  then  called,  being  the  third 
of  his  family  to  bear  the  title,  removed  to  Missouri  about 
1820,  where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  many  distinguished  men, 
especially  in  the  Northwest,  of  which  he  was  a  pioneer. 

Before  going  West  Lieutenant  Chambers  married  (1),  Dec. 
22,  1796,  Ruth  McPherrin,  (died  Aug.  25,  1800),  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  McPherrin,  pastor  of  the  Welsh  Run  Pres- 
byterian Church;  they  had  issue: 

1.  THOMAS,  born  May  14,  1798;  died  num.,  in  California 

in  1885-86.  j 

2.  JAMES,  born  Aug.  25,  1800:  died  Aug.  26,  1800. 
Married  (2),  July  22,  1801,  Sarah  Lawson  Kemper,  (born 

in  1780 — died  Dec.  22,  1836),  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James 
and  Judith  (Hathway)  Kemper.  James  Kemper,  (born 
in 'Fauquier  Co.,  Va.,  Nov.  23,  1753 — died  Aug.  20,  1834), 
married  July  16,  1772,  Judith  Hathaway,  then  little  more 
than  eighteen  years  old.  He  was  not  only  the  pioneer 
Presbyterian  minister  at  Cincinnati,  but  he  was  the  first 
preacher  that  visited  the  early  Losantiville  and  the  Miami 
country.  He  began  his  work  at  Cincinnati  in  1790,  when  he 
was  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  and  was  not  fully  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  "to  supply  in  the  settlement  of  the  Miami  at 
discretion."  until  April  27,  1791.  At  that  time  his  family, 
which  was  then  living  near  Danville,  Ky.,  consisted  of  eight 
or  nine  children.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  Cincinnati  and  Columbia,  Oct.  23,  1792,  and  re- 
mained with  these  churches  for  four  years.  He  afterwards 
served  the  Duck  Creek  and  other  Presbyterian  churches  in 
the  Miami  country  until  his  death.  He  was  a  great-grandson 
of  Johann  Von  Kemper  and  a  rrranrlson  of  John  Kemper. 
who  came  to  Virginia  in  1714.  with  his  wife,  Alsey  Utter- 
bach,  daughter  of  Herman  Fishbach.  Many  of  his  descend- 
ants still  live  within  the.  limits  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory. 
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ISRAEL  LUDLOW,  born  Jan.  6,  1806;  died  April  30, 

1807. 
SARAH  BELLA,  married  Dr.  George  Penn,  (xxii). 
JOSEPH,  born  Jan.  2.  1810:  died  May  24,  1810. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  born  Aug.  17,  181 1 ;  died 

Sept.  22,  1829. 

7.  BENJAMIN,     born    Aug.    11,    1813;     died    Nov.    4, 
1814. 

8.  CATHARINE  JUDITH,  married    John    C.    Pulliam, 
(xxiii). 

SUSANNA  MARY,  born  Nov.  6,  1816;  died  Sept.  10, 

1822. 
LUDLOW,  born  Nov.  25,   1819;    died    unm.,    Sept.. 
1852. 
11.  JOHN  HAMILTON,  (xxiv). 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  follow- 
any  farther  in  genealogical  form  the  history  of  this  inter- 
esting branch  of  the  Chambers  family.  It  will  be  noted  that 
only  three  of  the  children  of  Col.  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Law- 
son  (Kemper)  Chambers  married. 

Sarah  Belle  (Chambers)  Penn,  (born  Oct.  31,  1807 — died 
May,  1867),  teft  children  and  grandchildren  that  are  living 
in  Missouri. 

Catharine  Judith  (Chambers)  Pulliam,  (born  Feb.  6,  181 5), 
third  daughter  and  eighth  child  of  Col.  Benjamin  Chambers, 
is  still  living.  Her  somewhat  unusual  name  for  a  grand- 
daughter of  Gen.  James  Chambers  combines  the  baptismal 
names  of  her  grandmothers — Katharine  Hamilton  and  Judith 
Hathaway.  A  singularly  interesting  fact  in  connection  with 
the  life  history  of  this  venerable  lady  is  her  birthright  as  a 
real  daughter  of  the  American  Revolution.  There  are  at 
most  not  more  than  half  a  score  of  living  daughters  of  Revol- 
utionary heroes.  In  most  cases  these  real  daughters  of  the 
Revolution  are  the  fruits  of  a  second  marriage  made  late  in 
life.  Catharine  Judith  Chambers,  born  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
American  Independence,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Revolution- 
ary officer,  who  was  not  yet  fifty-six  years  old  at  the  time  ol 
her  birth  by  his  only  wife,  whom  he  married  in  his  thirty- 
eighth  year.  When  her  father  died,  in  1S50.  she  was  the 
mother  of  seven  children.     Like  her  mother  she  had  eleven 
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sons  and  daughters.  In  a  recent  photograph  of  her  that  I 
have  seen,  and  which  shows  the  easily  recognizable  Chambers 
features,  the  sword  worn  in  the  Revolution  by  her  grand- 
father, Col.  James  Chambers,  of  the  ist  Reg't,  Pa.  Line,  is 
shown  at  her  right  hand.  Through  the  courtesy  of  this  ven- 
erable lady  I  obtained  the  exact  information  in  regard  to  her 
father's  family  that  I  have  already  read  to  you.  besides  much 
valuable  data  in  "regard  to  her  own  descendants  that  I  shall 
use  in  another  form. 

The  late  Dr.  Egle  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  eager  to 
learn  in  whom  was  the  hereditary  right  to  Col.  James 
Chambers'  membership  in  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati.  He 
failed  to  obtain  it  because  of  his  premature  death.  I  am 
fortunate  in  knowing  where  it  belongs.  It  descended  to 
John  Hamilton  Chambers,  (born  Jan.  25,  1821 — died  July  2. 
1877),  youngest  son  and  child  of  Col.  Benjamin  and  Sarah 
Lawson  (Kemper)  Chambers.  He  was  called  after  his  great- 
grandfather. John  Hamilton.  John  Hamilton  Chambers  re- 
moved to  California,  and  was  the  John  Chambers  of  whom 
Dr.  Egle  obtained  a  faint  trace. 

Another  missing  branch  of  the  Chambers  family  that  I  am 
able  to  restore  to  the  family  tree  comprises  the  descendants 
of  Hetty  Chambers,  youngest  daughter  of  Col.  Benjamin 
Chambers,  the  founder  of  Chambersburg.  and  her  husband. 
William  M.  Brown,  Esq.,  in  his  day  a  brilliant  member  of  the 
Chambersburg  Bar. 

VII.  HADASSAH,  (HETTY)  CHAMBERS,  (born  at 
Chambers'  Mills — died  at  Paris,  Tenn.),  youngest  daughter 
of  Col.  Benjamin  and  Jane  (Williams)  Chambers,  married  in 
1793,  William  Maxwell  Brown,  (born  at  Brown's  Mill,  in 
Antrim  township — died  at  Paris,  Tenn.,  in  1843).  youngest 
son  of  Capt.  George  and  Agnes  (Maxwell)  Brown.  When 
the  elder  Brown  made  his  will  in  1785.  he  had  not  yet  made 
choice  of  a  profession,  and  provision  was  made  for  his  educa- 
tion in  law,  divinity  or  physic.  He  was  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton, and  studied  law  with  William  Bradford.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  President  Washington's  cabinet.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Philadelphia  Car,  Sept.  10,  1789.  and  two  years  later 
Colonel  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Lawson  (Kemper)  Chambers 
had  issue: 
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resolved  to  begin  practice  in  Chambersburg.  As  a  member 
of  the  Franklin  County  Bar,  Mr.  Brown  attained  high  rank. 
and  amassed  a  fortune  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  an  eloquent 
speker  and  successful  advocate.  In  person  he  was  tall  and 
spare.  He  was  a  man  of  polished  manners  and  unusual  taste 
in  dress.  Mr.  Brown  built  the  fine  mansion  in  West  Market 
street,  afterward  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Xevin,  Col. 
A.  K.  McClure,  and  the  Hon.  George  \Y.  Brewer,  and  now 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Brewer.  His  office  was  in  the  small  build- 
ing adjoining  on  the  east.  The  entire  structure  was  burnt 
by  the  Confederates  in  1864,  but  the  walls  were  left  standing, 
so  that  it  was  rebuilt  without  change  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance. 

Mr.  Brown's  father  left  him  a  farm  in  Montgomery  town- 
ship on  which  he  built  a  mill,  known  in  recent  years  as  "the 
old  slitting  mill."  This  property  led  to  his  ruin  financially. 
He  put  up  buildings  and  set  up  machinery  for  rolling  sheets 
of  iron  and  making  nails.  In  order  to  obtain  sufficient  water 
power  he  bought  an  adjoining  property  at  a  cost  of  $32,000. 
In  the  business  depression  that  followed  the  close  of  the  war 
of  18 1 2,  the  depreciation  was  so  great  that  under  pressure 
the  land  was  sold  for.  $8,000.  In  consequence  of  his  losses 
Mr.  Brown  abandoned  his  practice,  and  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee. William  M.  and  Hadassah  (Chambers)  Brown  had 
issue : 

1.  WILLIAM  M.,  (xxii). 

2.  GEORGE,  drowned  in  the  Tennessee  River  in  1836. 

3.  HADASSAH,     (Hetty),     married     Samuel     Hankins. 

(xxiii), 

4.  BENJAMIN,  (xxiv). 

It  is  surprising  that  a  family  so  closely  allied  with  the 
founder  of  Chambersburg,  the  Browns  of  Antrim  and  the 
Maxwells  of  Montgomery,  should  almost  completely  have 
dropped  out  of  our  books  of  local  history  and  genealogy. 
Capt.  George  Brown,  who  died,  in  1791,  father  of  William 
Maxwell  Brown,  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Brown,  the  pioneer  set- 
tler at  Brown's  Mill.  In  174S  he  was  captain  of  a  company  in 
the  regiment  of  Col.  Benjamin  Chambers,  of  which  his  neigh- 
bor, John  Potter,  the  first  sheriff  of  Cumberland  county,  was 
tenant,  and  his  brother-in-law,  John  Rannells,  of  Chambers- 
burg, ensign.     His  wife,  Agnes  Maxwell,  was  a  daughter  of 
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William  and  Susanna  Maxwell,  pioneer  settlers  on  the  West 
Conococheague.  Like  Captain  Brown,  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Maxwell  was  a  captain  in  Colonel  Chambers'  regiment  in 
1748;  he  was  one  of  the  first  justices  of  Cumberland  county, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  defense  of  the  frontier  during 
the  French  and  Indian  war.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Capt. 
George  and  Agnes  (Maxwell)  Brown,  Susanna,  was  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McKnight,  and  the  other,  Sarah,  mar- 
ried Capt.  Benjamin  Chambers,  of  Chambersburg,  and  was 
the  mother  of  the  late  Judge  George  Chambers,  the  most 
venerated  man  in  this  community  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1866.  It  is  a  mark  of  astonishing  neglect  on  our  part  that 
any  of  the  descendants  of  three  such  noteworthy  families  in 
the  early  history  of  this  county  should  be  unknown  to  our 
local  annals. 

Only  two  of  the  children  of  William  Maxwell  and  Hetty 
(Chambers)  Brown  married.  In  1824,  the  year  that  the 
Brown  familv  removed  to  Tennessee,  Dr.  William  Maxwell 
Brown,  the  eldest,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Tennessee*  River 
with  his  brother  George  in  1836,  wedded  Mary  Janet  Bowles, 
ofXTlearspring,  Md. ;  they  had  four  children:  Llewllyn,  Had- 
assah  Chambers,  Carrington  and  Benjamin  Chambers.  After 
the  death  of  Dr.  Brown  his  widow  returned  with  her  children 
to  the  home  of  her  father  at  Hancock.  Benjamin  Chambers 
Brown,  the  youngest  son,  is  still  living  in  California;  he  has 
issue.  Five  children:  Benjamin,  Annie,  Edward,  Howard  and 
Sibley.  Hadassah  Chambers  Brown,  the  only  daughter  of 
Dr.  William  Maxwell  and  Mary  Janet  (Bowles)  Brown,  mar- 
ried Chauncey  Forward  Shultz,  a  native  of  Somerset  county, 
son  of  Adam  Shultz,  a  farmer  near  the  town  of  Somerset. 
Adam  Shultz  laid  out  the  town  of  Grantsville,  Md.,  in  1836. 
In  1857,  Mr.  Shultz  went  to  Hampshire  Co.,  Va.,  where  he 
lived  until  1859,  when. he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mrs. 
Brown  went  west  with  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  but  died 
at  the  home  of  her  son  Carrington,  at  Carbondale,  111.,  in 
1876.  In  1874,  Mr.  Shultz  retired  from  active  business,  and 
was  elected  by  the  Democratic  party  Presiding  Judge  of  the 
County  Court.     Judge  Shultz  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 

1.  RUTH,  born  Aug.  6,  1802:  died  Sept.  2,  1814. 

2.  JAMES   KEMPER,  born  Sept.  26,   1S04;  died  Sept. 

1,   1821. 
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of  Forest  Park,  St.  Louis,  and  delivered  the  opening  ad- 
dress when  the  park  was  opened  to  the  public,  June  6,  1876. 
In  1876  he  was  appointed  assignee  of  the  Western  Savings 
Bank  by  the  Circuit  Court,  and  became  Assistant  United 
States  Treasurer  at  St.  Louis,  by  appointment  by  President 
•Cleveland  in  1887.  Chauncey  F.  and  Hadassah  C.  (Brown) 
Shultz  had  four  children :  Maxwell  William,  Addie,  Llewl- 
lyn  Brown,  and  Mary  Janet.  Addie  Shultz  married  James 
Allison,  who  is  one  of  the  best  known  glass  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States.  Miss  Mary  Janet  Shultz  has  been  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Chambersburg,  the  home  of  her  Cham- 
bers and  Brown  ancestry.  Hadassah,  the  only  daughter  of 
William  Maxwell  and  Hetty  (Chambers)  Brown,  married 
Samuel  Hankins,  and  went  to  Grenada,  Miss.,  where  she  died, 
leaving  three  children  who  are  living  in  California. 

While  I  am  thus  able  to  restore  two  important  branches  to 
the  Chambers  family  tree,  there  is  a  number  of  twigs  needed 
for  its  complete  foliage.  These,  I  believe,  I  am  in  a  fair  way 
to  recover,  unless  I  am  met  with  that  indefference  to  family 
history  of  which  there  is  often  too  much  reason  to  complain. 
Their,  recovery  is  all  the  more  desirable  because  it  involves 
an  interesting  study  in  racial  development.  In  the  later  gen- 
erations many  branches  of  the  Chambers  family  represent  a 
new  race  that  exists  only  in  the  United  States.  The  com- 
pound-word Scotch-Irish  has  no  racial  meaning.  It  applies 
only  to  a  people.  Distinctive  as  the  Scotch-Irish,  so-called, 
are,  they  are  in  blood  only  Scotchmen  descended  from  an- 
cestors born  in  Ireland.  Our  new  American  race  is  Scoto- 
Germanic,  with  an  infusion  in  many  cases  of  English,  French 
Huguenot,  Dutch  and  even  old  Irish  blood.  Such  a  com- 
posite race  may  not  be  anomoly  in  racial  development,  but 
historically  it  is  anomolous.  We  are  near  enough  to  its  be- 
ginning to  study  it  from  its  inception,  and  thus  prepare  to 
write  its  history  with  its  development.  But  we  must  begin 
now,  while  all  the  characteristics  of  all  the  elements  in  this 
new  American  type  may  be  read  from  men  and  not  only  from 
hooka.  * 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Chambers 
family  that  the  younger  branch,   that  has  remained   rooted 
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in  the  soil  of  the  Conococheague,  has  shown  less  suscepti- 
bility to  the  composite  racial  movement,  which  is  resulting 
in  a  new  national  type,  than  the  elder  branch — the  descend- 
ants of  Gen.  James  Chambers — that  participated  in  western 
development  from  its  inception,  going  first  to  the  Ohio  and 
the  Northwest  Territory,  then  to  our  new  possessions  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  finally  across  the  continent  to  the 
Pacific  Slope.  It  may  be  remembered,  however,  that  there 
are  some  descendants  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Chambers,  bearing 
unquestionable  Scotch-Irish  names,  who  have  not  escaped 
the  infusion  of  German  blood  that  is  making  all  races  in  the 
United  States  akin.  With  the  family  of  General  Chambers 
this  infusion  was  already  apparent  in  the  second  generation 
of  his  descendants,  through  the  marriage  of  his  son  Benjamin 
to  Sarah  Lawson  Kemper,  who  brought  to  their  children, 
besides  the  English  strain  of  the  Hathaways,  the  German 
blood  of  the  Fishbachs  and  von  Kempers.  In  the  next  gen- 
eration there  was  a  contribution  to  the  Scoto-Germanic  type 
through  the  house  of  Dunlop. 

Young  Casper  Willis  Wever  found  his  way  to  Chambers- 
burg  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  married,  Feb.  13, 
18 1 2,  Jane  Catharine  Dunlop,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Sarah 
Bella  (Chambers)  Dunlop.  From  this  marriage  came  the 
Wevers-.  of  Weverton,  in  Maryland,  near  Harper's  Ferry. 
Casper  Willis  Wever  was  a  grandson  of  Casper  von  Weber, 
a  native  of  Bavaria  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Heid- 
elberg, who  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  1720,  and  after- 
wards settled  near  Harrisburg. 

I  could  find  other  examples  in  the  Chambers  family  like 
those  I  have  cited,  and  follow  all  of  them  down  to  the  latest 
stage  of  development,  but  that  would  lead  me  far  astray  from 
my  original  purpose  of  restoring  the  missing  branches  of  our 
oldest  family.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  my  his- 
torical task  and  avoid  a  philosophical  treatise. 

In  General  Chambers'  family  the  inter-marriages  in  the 
female  lines  were  very  interesting.  As  I  have  already  in- 
dicated, Sarah  Delia  Chambers  married  Andrew  Dunlop.  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Franklin  county  Bar.  1785-1816. 
Andrew  Dunlop \s  daughter.  Josephine,  married  her  cousin. 


; 
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James  Chambers  Ludlow,  a  son  of  Charlotte  Chambers  and 
Col.  Israel  Ludlow,  and  a  grandson,  as  she  was  a  grand- 
daughter, of  Col.  James  Chambers.  James  C.  Ludlow's 
daughter,  Sarah  Bella  Chambers  Ludlow,  married  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  Governor  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Lincoln,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Judge  Chase's  daughter,  Kate,  married  William 
Sprague,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  and  United  States 
Senator. 

In  the  male  line  the  Dunlop  family  is  extinct,  the  only  son. 
James  Dunlop,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Franklin 
County  Bar,  and  the  author  of  Dunlop'  Digest  leaving  two 
daughters  and  no  son.  In  the  female  lines  the  Dunlop  family 
is  represented  not  only  by  the  Wevers  of  Maryland  and  one 
branch  of  the  Ludlow  family,  but  it  is  intermixed  with  the 
Clarkson  family,  of  Kentucky,  by  alliances  as  interesting  as 
those  of  Josephine  Dunlop  and  James  Chambers  Ludlow. 
Charlotte  Dunlop,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Sarah  Bella 
(Chambers)  Dunlop,  married  Nov.  3,  181 5.  Charles  S.  Clark- 
son,  and  their  son.  James  D.  Clarkson,  married  Oct.  26,  1858, 
Elvira  Scott,  daughter  of  William  Ludlow  and  Elizabeth 
(Rankin)  Scott.  William  Ludlow  Scott  was  a  son  of  Dr. 
William  Berwick  and  Ruhamah  (Chambers)  Scott,  the  latter 
a  daughter  of  Gen.  James  and  Katharine  (Hamilton)  Cham- 
bers. Thus  Mrs.  Charlotte  (Clarkson)  de  Figueiredo.  of  St. 
Louis,  a  leader  in  the  Missouri  Society,  D.  A.  R..  has  a 
double  Revolutionary  inheritance  from  General  Chambers — 
from  her  father  through  Sarah  Bella  (Chambers)  Dunlop, 
and  from  her  mother  through  Ruhamah  (Chambers)  Scott. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  descendants  of  James  Cham- 
bers and  Josephine  (Dunlop)  Ludlow,  one  of  whom.  Ben- 
jamin Chambers  Ludlow,  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  civil  war.  The  Ludlow  alliances  in  the  female  line 
were  especially  noteworthy.  Charlotte  Chambers  was  even 
more  fortunate  than  her  sister.  Sarah  Bella,  for  not  only  was  ; 
her  son.  James,  the  father  of  the  wife  of  Chief  Justice  Chase, 
but  one  of  her  daughters.  Sarah- Bella-Chambers,  a  widow. 
became  the  second  wife  of  Justice  McLean,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  a  daughter  by  her  second  msir- 
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riage  with  the  Rev.  David  Riske,  of  Missouri,  married 
George  W.  Jones,  United  States  Senator  from  Iowa.  Another 
J  daughter,  Ruhamah  Riske,  married  Butler  Kenner,  of  Louis- 
iana; their  daughter,  Charlotte,  married  George  Harding, 
and  her  sister,  Mary,  married  Horace  Binney,  of  Philadelphia. 
Charlotte  Chambers'  descendants  are  also  allied  with  the 
Breckinridges  of  Kentucky. 

As  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  paper  I  may  say  that  when 
ever  I  read  of  General  Chamber's  as  the  commander  of  the 
ist  Reg't,  Pa.  Line,  I  never  fail  to  recall  McMaster's  stanza: 


J  Then  the  old-fashioned  colonel 

\  Galloped  through  the  white,  infernal 

\  Powder  cloud, 

And  his  broad  sword  was  swinging. 

\  And  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing 
■  Trumpet  loud. 

i 

i  .    - 
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JOHN  M.  COOPER:   HIS  ANCESTRY  AND  CAREER. 


BY  M.  A.  FOLTZ. 


John  M.  Cooper  was  born  seven  miles  south  of  Chambers- 
burg,  January  1.6,  1823,  and  died  at  his  home  near  Martins- 
burg,  Blair  County,  Pa.,  Thursday,  December  3,  1903,  aged 
80  years,  10  months  and  17  days.  His  illness,  of  a  few  days 
only,  was  caused  by  a  heavy  cold  which  settled  in  his  kidneys., 
resulting  in  acute  Brights  disease.  Thursday  morning  at  3 
o'clock  he  was  living  and  said  he  felt  stronger.  At 
4  o'clock  when  his  daughter  again  went  to  his  bedside  he  was 
dead.  Drs.  Rover  and  Bonebreak  were  called  and  found 
that  death  was  due  to  apoplexy.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  his  late  home,  Saturday  afternoon,  conducted  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Moody,  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  On'  Monday 
morning,  accompanied  by  his  daughters,  his  remains  were 
brought  to  Chambersburg.  arriving  here  in  the  1.30  p.  m. 
train,  C.  Y.  R.  R.  Friends  and  relatives  were  in  waiting 
at  the  station,  and  the  cortege  moved  out  West  King  street 
to  Cedar  Grove  cemetery.  The  casket  was  opened  at  the 
grave  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  take  a  last  look  in  the  face 
of  the  departed  journalist  and  historian,  after  which  a  brief 
service  was  held,  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Crawford.  D.  D.. 
who  paid  a  tribute  to  the  worth  and  career  of  one  who  was 
always  his  esteemed  friend,  adding  words  of  consolation  for 
the  bereaved  wife  and  family. 

The  pallbearers  were  M.  A.  Foltz  and  John  G.  Orr,  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the  Kittochtinny  Historical  So- 
ciety; James  W.  Cree,  secretary;  Hon.  \Y.  Rush  Gillan, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee:  Col.  James  R.  Gilmore. 
former  chairman,  and  H.  C.  Foltz.  of  the  "Public  Opinion." 

For  the  last  twenty-two  years  Mr.  Copper  with  his  family 
resided    in    North    Woodbury  township,  near  Martinslmrg. 

a»Aih!T!.>ert  r**'1   at.  VT   February  m^tinc  of   tho   Society,    hH.l  on    February  25th,    1904. 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.   George  A.   Wood. 
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where  he  was  free  from  the  strenuous  duties  of  an  active  life, 
when  not  elsewhere  employed,  and  where  his  declining  yeari 
were  spent  amid  quiet  rural  surroundings.  He  was  married 
to  Adelane  Dechert,  Chambersburg,  Pa..  November  8,  1849, 
who  with  three  daughters,  Sarah,  Mary  and  Mrs.  Lewis  C. 
Smith,  survive. 

Mr.  Cooper's  father  was  James  Cooper,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Robert  Cooper,  a  farmer  of  Antrim  township.  His  mother 
was  Mary  Clugston,  a  daughter  of  Captain  John  Clugston, 
first  a  farmer  in  Guilford  township  on  a  place  he  rented  from 
his  father,  and  afterward  at  the  "Big  Spring,"  a  mile  east  of 
Marion  Station,  which  he  obtained  by  purchase. 

The  Cooper  family,  from  which  John  M.,  the  subject  of 
this  paper  is  descended,  as  given  by  him  to  the  writer  some 
years  ago,  is  probably  among  the  oldest  families  in  Penn- 
sylvania, though  authentic  dates  to  show  the  time  of  settle- 
ment are  lacking.  The  family  tradition  is  that  they  "came 
over  under  Penn."  and  the  family  seat  was  in  Chester  county, 
one  of  the  three  counties  laid  out  and  organized  near  the 
close  of  the  year  1682,  when  William  Penn  first  came  to  this 
country. 

Robert  Cooper,  the  grandfather  of  John  M.,  was  a  native 
of  Chester.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  came  up  into  the  south- 
ern part  of  what  is  now  known  as  Franklin  but  was  then 
known  as  Cumberland  county,  before  the  Revolutionary 
war.  and  his  name  is  on  the  list  of  Antrim  township's  tax- 
payers in  1784,  the  date  of  the.  organization  of  Franklin 
county.  The  farm  he  owned  in  that  township,  and  on  which 
he  erected  a  large  stone  mansion  in  the  year  18 14,  lies  about 
four  miles  east  of  Greencastle.  and  perhaps  two  miles  north 
of  the  turnpike  leading  from  Greencastle  to  Waynesboro.  It 
passed  into  the  hands  of  John  Kennedy  in  1823.  and  has 
since  remained  continuously  in  the  ownership  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  family.  In  size,  design  and  workmanship. 
said  Mr.  Cooper  on  a  visit  to  the  farm  several  years  before 
his  death,  the  house  is  a  strikingly  fine  one.  exhibiting  no 
evidence  of  decay  in  any  of  its  parts. 

On  the  female  side  M  his  father  as  well  as  his  mother's 
side,  John   M.   Cooper  was  descended   from  the  Clugstons, 
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who  were  once  very  numerous  in  this  county,  but  have  been 
much  reduced  by  westward  emigration.  In  this  line  his  an- 
cestry can  be  traced  down  from  the  original  immigrant  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  though  the  date  of  arrival  of  this 
ancestor  cannot  be  fixed.  On  his  father's  side  the  record 
runs:  Robert  Clugston,  the  father  of  Joseph  Clugston,  the 
father  of  Mary  Clugston,  the  mother  of  James  Cooper.  On 
his  mother's  side:  Robert  Clugston.  the  father  of  John 
Clugston,  the  father  of  Captain  John  Clugston,  the  father 
of  Mary  Clugston,  the  wife  of  James  Cooper. 

When  the  Penns  laid  out  the  "Manor  of  Masks,"  (within 
the  limits  of  which  Gettysburg  is  located),  which  covered 
43,500  acres  of  land  in  which  is  now  Adams  county,  Joseph 
Clugston  was  found  to  be  a  settler  within  its  limits,  the  date 
of  his  settlement  being  April  1,  1741.  At  that  date  Lan- 
caster was  the  most  westerly  county,  York  being  created  in 
1749  and  Cumberland  in  1750. 

John  Clugston,  a  brother  of  Joseph  and  the  father  of  Cap- 
tain John,  came  west  of  the  South  Mountain  and  bought  two 
adjoining  farms,  one  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  Cap- 
tain John,  and  the  other  to  Captain  John's  son,  Robert,  the 
father  of  Joseph  C.  Clugston,  of  Waynesboro. 

To  return  to  the  young  manhood,  life  and  career  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch :  John  M.  Cooper's  earliest  recollec-- 
tions  of  life  and  earth  were  connected  with  the  "Big  Spring" 
farm,  previously  alluded  to,  near  Marion  Station.  His  family 
moved  thence  to  the  vicinity  of  Greenwood  soon  after  Jie  had 
completed  his  fourth  year,  and  thence  to  Eaton  and  Bossert's 
mills,  Hamilton  township.  The  next  removal  was  to  Cham- 
bersburg,  April  1,  1831.  Up  to  this  time  his  only  education 
had  been  received  at  home  and  was  very  limited.  Here  he 
said  he  entered  a  small  school  which  was  so  indifferently  con- 
ducted that  very  little  was  to  be  learned  in  it.  The  next  year 
he  entered  the  school  of  Thomas  J.  Harris  in  the  Masonic 
Hall.  It  was  made  up  of  pupils  ranging  in  age  and  size  from 
tall  men  down  to  boys  of  seven  and  eight  years,  and  the" 
range  of  tuition  was  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  branches. 
including  Latin.  In  this  school  he  made  great  progress, 
and  in  after  years  never  failed,  upon  opportunity-,  to  express 
13 
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his  grateful  sense  of  obligation  to  Mr;  Harris  and  his  daugh- 
ter Lizzie  for  the  valuable  instruction  he  received  from  them. 

Early  in  January,  1837,  the  young  man's  father  came  home 
one  evening  and  asked  him  how  he  would  like  to  enter  a 
printing  office  to  learn  the  trade.  Books  and  newspapers 
being  in  great  favor  with  him,  he  answered  at  once  that  he 
would  like  it.  Arrangements  were  completed  in  a  few  days, 
and  on  the  8th  of  January,  when  eight  days  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Franklin  Telegraph, 
which  had  been  established  as  a  Jackson  Democratic  paper 
in  183 1,  after  Mr.  Pritts  had  turned  the  Republican  over  to 
the  anti-Masonic  side. 

The  late  Judge  Henry  Ruby,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Telegraph,  was  then  its  sole  proprietor.  Apprenticeships 
were  long  in  those  days,  and  written  indentures  were  the  rule. 
There  was  one  indentured  apprentice  in  the  office  whose  term 
was  seven  years,  and  two  others  with  terms  of  five  years,  the 
shortest  period  then  allowed.  John  was  taken  for  five  years. 
The  contract  was  verbal,  there  seemingly  being  confidence 
on  both  sides  that  it  would  not  be  broken.  But  Judge  Ruby 
sold  the  paper  to  Brown  &  Kesey.  with  possession  on  the  1st 
of  April,  1839,  and  they  made  a  new  contract  with  young 
Cooper  in  pursuance  of  which  he  remained  in  the  office  under 
them  two  years,  with  compensation  doubled  for  the  last  year. 
Thus  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  covered  four  years  and 
three  months.  He  subsequently  worked  as  journeyman  in 
the  office  until  the  fall  of  1845,  when  he  went  to  Ohio,  work- 
ing all  winter  in  the  State  Journal  office,  which  did  the  State 
printing,  and  visiting  relatives  living  north  of  Columbus. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  Mr.  Cooper  returned  to  the  Cum- 
berland Valley,  and  being  in  Carlisle,  went  into  one  of  the 
newspaper  offices  there.  Unexpectedly  he  was  offered  a 
situation  in  the  office  which  he  accepted,  working  at  case 
and  doing  some  writing  for  the  paper. 

A  newspaper  of  his  own  had  been  running  in  Mr.  Cooper's 
"mind,  and  he  already  hail  selected  the  title  it  should  bear. 
He  secured  a  situation  in  Carlisle  for  Daniel  Dechert,  who 
had  just  finished  his  apprenticeship  in  Chambersburg.  To 
him  he  made  known  his  ambition  to  establish  a  paper,  and 
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Daniel,  who  was  then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  readily  agreed 
to  join  in  the  enterprise.  The  result  was  the  Valley  Spirit, 
founded  by  the  youthful  firm  in  Shippensburg,  July,  1847, 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  Chambersburg. 

In  1864,  at  the  solicitation  of  prominent  Democrats  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mr.  Cooper  went  there  and  established  the 
Daily  Intelligencer,  having  for  partners  in  the  enterprise 
Henry  G.  Smith,  of  McConnellsburg.  and  William  S.  Morton 
and  Alfred  Sanderson,  of  Lancaster.  He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city  the  same  year,  but  returned  to  Valley 
Spirit  in  1867,  an<^  changed  his  residence  back  to  Cham- 
bersburg in  1868. 

Of  the  journalists  of  Franklin  county  who  won  eminence. 
John  M.  Cooper  was  one  of  the  foremost.  His  education 
was  for  the  most  part  acquired  in  the  printing  office,  with 
access  only  to  its  exchange  list  and  the  modest  library  it 
afforded.  As  a  mere  child  he  learned  everything  in  little 
books  available.  The  Hagerstown  almanack  was  a  diversion 
and  favorite.  As  an  apprentice  he  was  the  proud  purchaser 
of  the  first  copy  of  "Border  Life"  a  few  hours  after  it  left 
the  bindery.  From  the  Franklin  Flouse  pavement  he  could 
see  the  author.  Joseph  Pritts.  by  the  dim  light  of  a  penny 
dip  leafing  over  the  newborn  child  at  the  second  story  win- 
dow of  the  printing  office.  Gathering  courage,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  sanctum,  and  politely  making  known  his  wishes 
was  handed  one  of  several  volumes  lying  on  the  table  with 
the  remark:  "Young  man,  you  are  to  be  congratulated.  You 
are  the  purchaser  of  the  first  bound  copy  of  'Border  Life!'  ' 

I  recall  as  a  boy  of  eleven  years  the  interest  the  newspapers 
created  at  the  Cross-Roads  store  in  the  campaign  of  1848,  the 
Spirit  being  among  the  number  read  and  discussed.  It  was 
a  disastrous  campaign  for  the  Democracy,  and  Mr.  Cooper 
could  not  quite  get  over  the  mistake  that  was  made  in  not 
nominating  Jeremiah  S.  Black  for  Governor  that  year. 

As  early  as  1850,  with  the  "Pennsylvanian"  and  other 
Democratic  State  papers.  Mr.  Cooper,  as  editor  of  Valley 
Spirit,  .advocated  the  nomination  o\  James  Buchanan  for  the 
Presidency  but  the  voting  editor  had  to  wait  until  18 ;6  to 
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see  his  choice  the  choice  of  the  Democracv  of  the  nation, 
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and  that  choice  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  and 
a  native  of  Franklin  county.  That  Mr.  Coopers  cup  of  joy 
was  full  goes  without  saying.  If  there  were  three  equally 
pleased  Democrats  in  Chambersburg,  they  were  William  I. 
Cook,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Democratic  county  committee, 
Charles  Gibbs,  at  that  time  proprietor  of  the  White  Horse — 
now  Hotel  Montgomery — and  Jack  Liggett,  a  leading 
clothier,  whose  laugh  was  infectious.  Liggett  afterwards 
succeeded  John  Noel  as  postmaster  of  Chambersburg  by 
appointment  of  President  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  a  picturesque  figure  in  the  journalism  of 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  editorial  tdts  of  the  period 
he  was  a  caustic  adversary.  Although  at  times  virulent, 
he  nevertheless  had  those  charming  gifts  of  journalistic  ami- 
ability which  showed  a  preference  for  the  plucking  of  roses 
rather  than  nettles.  Some  of  his  staunchest  business  sup- 
porters and  best  personal  friends  were  in  the  Whig  party. 
Here  is  one  or  more  of  his  fashions  of  agreeing  to  disagree: 

"We  do  not  hitch  in  the  same  political  harness  with  the 
New  York  Tribune,  but  that  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
not  say.  as  we  can  with  truth,  that  it  contains 'as  much 
entertaining  and  instructive  reading  as  any  other  paper  re- 
ceived at  this  office." 

In  regretting  the  removal  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col-c 
lege  from  Mercersburg,  discussed  in  1850,  editor  Cooper 
found  some  consolation  in  the  report  that  a  new  county 
(Fulton)  was  about  to  be  erected  out  of  Bedford  and  Frank- 
lin, with  Mercersburg  as  the  seat  of  justice,  and  the  college 
buildings  converted  into  a  Court  House.  He  said :  "We 
would  like  to  see  some  hundreds  thrown  off  the  Whig  ma- 
jority in  this  county,  but  rather  than  lose  the  fine  region 
around  Mercersburg,  we  are  content  to  let  the  agony  stay 
piled  up  to  its  present  height.  *  *  With  all  its 

Whiggery.  we  would  be  sorry  to  see  it  stricken  from  Frank- 
lin county." 

Alluding  to  the  same  subject  a  week  later.  Mr.  Cooper 
said:         *  "It  seems  to  us  that  something  ought 

to  be  done  for  McCunnellbburg;  and  if  they  cannot  get  a 
county-seat  there,  we  would  strongly  advise  them  to  white- 
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wash  the  town,  as  it  is  sadly  in  need  of  a  little  brushing  up 
externally." 

Mr.  Cooper's  good-natured  thrusts  were  nearly  always 
taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  given,  his  harshest,,  like 
the  following,  being  an  example:  "The  writer  for  the  Ship- 
pensburg  News,  who  is  noted  for  his  ill-nature  (Feb.  16, 
1850),  should  put  his  mouth  to  the  bung  of  a  molasses 
barrel,  and  never  once  take  it  away  until  he  has  drained  the 
vessel  to  the  last  draft  of  its  contents.  Nothing  short  of  a 
potion  of  this  kind  will  sweeten  his  temper.  *  *" 

The  talk  in  1850  of  closing  the  Court  House  to  entertain- 
ments, turned  public  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  suitable 
building  for  their  accommodation.  Mr.  Cooper  was  doubt- 
ful of  the  success  of  the  proposed  enterprise,  saying  that 
while  monied  men  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  take 
stock,  "in  view  of  what  has  happened  (the  cotton  mill  having 
ended  in  smoke,  and  the  water-works  in  vapor),  it  would  be 
found  that  for  every  one  who  would  take  stock  twenty 
would  take  the  back  track  when  the  books  were  opened." 

There  was  no  brighter  era  of  journalism  in  Franklin  county 
than  during  the  first  decade  of  Valley  Spirit — 1852-S6 — with 
Mr.  Cooper  and  Colonel  McClure.  of  the  Repository  and 
Whig,  as  the  brilliant  "opposing  editorial  lights  in  their  re- 
spective newspapers.  Coat  dustings  were  given  and  taken 
in  good  part.  When  they  met  the  editors  were  the  jolliest 
and  best  'of  friends.  Although  stern  in  aspect,  Mr.  Cooper 
had  a  wicked  smile  which  lurked  behind  that  sternness.  He 
had  a  singular  command  of  epigram,  wit  and  invective.  Of 
the  Douglass  Jerrold  stamp,  his  charges  were  not  easily  met 
by  the  versatile  McClure,  but  none  the  less  enjoyed. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  Mr.  Cooper  was  not  the 
intense  partisan  of  former  days,  in  this  respect  having  greatly 
mellowed.  Associated  with  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer  after 
he  left  the  Spirit,  he  was  also  at  intervals  connected  with 
various  other  Democratic  papers,  in  after  years,  among  others 
the  Carlisle  Volunteer,  Washington  (Pa.)  Review,  and  Erie 
Daily  Herald.  It  was  in  his  advancing  years  that  his  inde- 
pendence became  more  pronounced.  He  did  not  always 
agree  with  his  party's  candidates  and  policies.     Out  of  the 
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editorial  harness  some  years  ago.  the  agony  was  too  great. 
He  could  not  swallow  the  tariff  and  banking  policies  of  his 
party,  and  was  eager  to  get  into  newspaper  work  again.  He 
said  he  found  himself  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  the.  fat 
man  over  whom  several  physicians  held  a  consultation.  They 
decided  that  their  patient  must  "eat  less,  digest  faster,  or 
burst/'  Mr.  Cooper,  in  making  the  application,  added:  "I 
can't  take  less  interest  in  public  affairs  and  current  ques- 
tions, and  I  must  write  on  them  or  burst." 

We  find  Mr.  Cooper  back  in  the  editorial  ranks  in  1895 
as  the  vigorous  political  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Erie  Daily 
Herald,  long  after  he  had  passed  his  three  score  years  and 
ten.  The  announcement  of  this  editorial  relation  at  the 
time  caused  wide-spread  newspaper  comment.  It  was  scarcely 
believed  by  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer  that  he  could  be  the 
same  John  M.  Cooper  who  in  1864  assisted  in  founding  the 
daily  edition  of  the  Intelligencer.  On  being  informed  by  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Herald  that  Mr.  Cooper  was  the 
identical  chief  referred  to,  the  editor  of  the  Intelligencer 
paid  him  this  graceful  compliment :  "The  Intelligencer 
heartily  extends  its  congratulations  to  Mr.  Cooper  upon  this 
splendid  exhibition  of  intellectual  vigor  in  the  time  of  the 
'sere  and  yellow  leaf.'  He  should  certainly  be  called  the 
Gladstone  of  Pennsylvania  journalism." 

The  history  of  the  newspapers  of  Franklin  county  which 
appeared  in  the  Silver  Anniversary  number  of  Public  Opinion 
in  July.  1893,  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cooper,  whose  long 
connection  with  the  press  of  Franklin  county  especially  quali- 
fied him  for  the  task  imposed  upon  him.  It  was  the  first 
really  authentic  history  of  the  newspapers  of  the  county.  It 
was  made  doubly  interesting  by  the  pen-pictures  and  remin- 
iscences given  for  the  first  time  of  the  early  editors  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  politics  and  literature. 

As  has  been  seen  Mr.  Cooper  was  a  close  friend  and 
lifelong  admirer  of  James  Buchanan,  fifteenth  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  warmly  advocated  the  marking  by 
monument  or  otherwise  the  birth-place  of  the  ex-President 
as  one  of  the  eminent  sous  of  Franklin  county.  During  the 
summer  of  1891,  to  carry  out  the  project,  he  conferred  with 
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a  number  of  citizens  of  the  county — Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats— and  the  movement  met  with  their  approval.  The 
press  of  the  county,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  endorsed 
the  proposition  to  thus  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
Pennsylvania's  talented  and  distinguished  sons.  This  was 
followed  in -1-893  by  an  effort  to  enlist  the  Legislature  in  the 
movement,  but  the  bill,  although  it  met  with  favorable  con- 
sideration in  committee,  was  not  reported.  To  have  done 
so  meant  its  failure  with  the  authors  of  some  half  dozen 
measures  of  similar  character  clamoring  for  like  consideration 
and  a  threat  that  all  or  none  must  be  reported. 

The  idea  of  marking  the  birthplace  of  Buchanan  raised 
the  thought  in  Mr.  Cooper's  mind  that  a  like  duty  might  be 
performed  by  erecting  at  conspicuous  points  monuments  or 
markers  to  other  distinguished  sons  of  Franklin  county.  To 
Governor  and  United  States  Senator  William  Findlay,  and 
his  brothers  John  and  James — members  of  Congress  when 
he  was  in  the  Senate — on  the  top  of  the  mountain  at  Cove 
Gap;  to  Colonel  James  Chambers,  of  the  Revolution,  on  top 
of  Jordan's  Knob ;  to  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott,  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on  Parnell's  Knob,  and  so  on. 
Mr.  Cooper  held  with  enthusiasm  that  to  erect  these  monu- 
ments would  be  an  appropriate  way  of  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  our  distinguished  men,  and  of  making  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  famous  all  over  the  country. 

We  all  recall  Mr.  Cooper's  roll  of  eminent  men  of  Frank- 
lin county.  It  was  first  published  in  Valley  Spirit,  and  after- 
wards with  additions  in  the  Centennial  number  of  the  Re- 
pository in  January,  1890.  The  list  contained  over  forty 
names,  omitting  members  of  the  lower  House  of  Congress, 
judges  of  ordinary  courts,  and  military  officers  of  grade 
lower  than  that  of  Brigadier  General.  Some  of  the  news- 
papers, referring  to  the  roll  Mr.  Cooper  prepared  with  such 
evident  care  and  accuracy,  admitted  that  it  was  a  creditable 
showing,  but  said  there  were  other  counties  which  could  do 
as  well  if  not  better.  Mr.  Cooper  thereupon  challenged  any 
county  in  the  United  States  to  name  persons,  native  of  the 
county,  who  have  filled  the  same  number  of  exalted  official 
stations  as  have  been  rilled  by  natives  of  Franklin  county. 
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A  single  county  in  New  York  responded  and  it  backed  down 
when  it  came  to  showing  up. 

By  request  Mr.  Cooper  next  prepared  a  paper  for  the 
Scotch-Irish  Congress  which  met  in  Harrisburg  in  1896,  and 
which  appeared  in  the  Annual  Volume  of  1897.  It  was 
entitled  "The  Scotch-Irish  of  the  Cumberland  Valley,"  thus 
including  mother  Cumberland,  and  gave  a  sketch  of  the 
Men  of  Mark  of  each  county.  The  paper  was  revised  and 
appeared  in  three  issues  of  Public  Opinion,  beginning  in  the 
issue  of  April  2,  1897.  It  was  by  far  the  most  complete  of 
his  productions  in  this  line,  embracing  the  names  of  leaders 
in  politics,  business,  religion  and  all  the  higher  lines  of  life. 
the  roll  of  honor  including  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
eight  United  States  Senators,  four  Governors,  ministers  to 
four  foreign  courts,  four  judges  of  Supreme  Court,  four 
cabinet  members,  and  other  posts  of  distinction.  The  list 
was  supplemented  with  sketches  of  distinguished  women  of 
Franklin  county,  among  the  number  two  mothers  of  Presi- 
dents— the  Misses  Irwin —  two  mistresses  of  the  White 
House,  Mrs.  William  Henry  Harrison,  Jr..  Miss  Harriet 
Lane,  and  two  wives  of  Governors.  Mr.  Cooper's  paper  on 
the  "Scotch-Irich"  was  pronounced  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Cumberland  Valley. 

While  as  has  been  said  Mr.  Cooper  was  a  liberal  contribu- 
tor to  the  local  press,  on  historical  and  other  topics  of  wide 
interest,  the  greatest  number  appeared  in  Public  Opinion 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  ownership  of  the  founder  of 
that  journal,  to  whom  he  once  observed:  "I  usually  read 
the  Opinion  from  stem  to  stern,  because  I  find  it  interesting 
all  over."  His  articles  proved  a  great  treat  to  its  readers. 
at  the  same  time  keeping  the  author,  to  whom  it  was  a 
delight,  in  touch  with  his  many  old  friends  and  neighbors. 

For  the  Scotch-Irish  Congress  which  met  in  Chambers- 
burg  in  1 90 1,  Mr.  Cooper  was  again  a  contributor,  the  sub- 
ject of  his  paper  being  "The  Paths  and  Roads  of  Our  Fore- 
fathers." 

As  an  honorary  member  of  the  Kittochtinny  Historical 
Society.  Mr.  Cooper  contributed,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing papers:  "Benjamin  Chambers,"  "Facts  Suggested  by 
M.  A.  Foltz's  paper  on  German  Influences,"  "Topography  of 
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Limestone  Lands  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,"  and  "The 
Buckshot  War." 

Mr.  Cooper's  article  on  Eminent  Men  of  Franklin  County 
and  his  historical  contributions  to  the  newspapers,  would,  in 
themselves  make  a  handsome  and  valuable  volume.  Besides 
these  were  his  sketches  descriptive  of  the  Great  Kittatinny 
Valley;  The  Taverns  of  Chambersburg;  The  Turnpike  Inns, 
between  Chambersburg  and  Bedford,  in  the  days  of  Staging 
and  Wagoning,  with  some  of  the  stories  they  afforded :  The 
Coves;  Tall  Men;  Monuments  to  Eminent  Men  of  the  Cum- 
berland Valley;  Biographical  Sketches  of  Judge  Thomson, 
Colonel  Thomas  B.  Kennedy,  and  others. 

Politicians  will  recall  his  history  of  the  negotiations  or 
exchange  of  views  between  our  Minister  at  London  and  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary  before  President  Monroe  wrote 
the  message  in  which  he  laid  down  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  a 
production  which  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  various 
Statesmen  after  its  appearance  in  several  newspapers.  While 
in  Washington,  Pa.,  where  for  a  time  Mr.  Cooper  was  em- 
ployed as  editor  of  The  Review,  in  1892,  he  gave  an  account 
of  Hon.  William  McKinley's  visit  to  that  place  during  the 
campaign  of  that  year,  together  with  a  sketch  of  the  States- 
man, admirably  written,  in  which  he  predicted  that  Major 
McKinley  would  be  elected  President  in  1896. 

His  little  stories  and  recollections  of  prominent  citizens  of 
early  times  were  penned  in  the  attractive  style  which  made 
him  a  favorite  writer  with  the  general  reader.  Many  of  these 
ran  through  the  local  newspapers  of  Chambersburg  during 
the  past  fifty  years.  Collated  they  would  make  an  interesting 
paper  for  the  archives  of  this  society.  One  of  his  raciest 
productions,  which  appeared  in  the  Opinion  March  19.  1897, 
was  "A  Rebuke  of  the  Educational  Crank  who  Would  Hold 
the  Farmers  Down  on  the  Agricultural  Grindstone." 

We  were  glad  to  have  the  veteran  journalist  with  us  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  of  1900,  which  were  employed  in 
writing  the  series  of  articles  for  Repository  descriptive  of  our 
town  more  than  seventy  years  ago. — chieflv  between  the 
years  1830-1850.  They  afterwards  appeared  in  book  form, 
entitled  "Recollections  of  Chambersburg." 
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Of  Mr.  Cooper's  poems — and  he  was  the  author  of  many 
— there  are  still  among  us  those  of  the  newspaper,  medical 
and  legal  fraternities  who  recall  with  pleasant  recollection 
his  productions  in  the  lighter  vein.  If  in  an  editorial  or  para- 
graph he  was  at  a  loss  to  make  a  quotation  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose, he  found  no  difficulty  in  shaking  a  verse  from  his  sleeve. 
They  recall  with  equal  delight  the  Xew  Year's  addresses  he 
wrote.  They  were  humorous  productions,  consisting  of  racy 
hits.  Of  an  ephemeral  order,  they  were  none  the  less  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  events  and  knew 
the  persons  touched  up. 

Some  of  the  more  meritorious  of  his  poems  were  his 
"Stony  Creek"  and  "Benediction  on  My  Wife"  effusions. 
The  first  brought  him  a  number  of  letters  of  a  complimentary 
character  from  persons  of  distinction  and  friends  of  the  late 
Judge  Black,  and  the  second  was  no  less  favorably  received. 
His  Centennial  poem,  prepared  on  the  occasion  of  the  Cen- 
tennial of  Franklin  county,  in  1884,  m  response  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  poet  for  the  occasion,  was  an  admirable  pen- 
picture  of  the  county  from  the  days  colonial  to  that  time,  as 
witness  these  lines: — 

"Thread  the  paths  of  all  lands;  ride  the  waves  of  all  seas; 
Drain  the  flagon  of  sight-seeing  down  to  the  lees; 
And  when  old  agf-  creeps  on  you  and  hazes  your  eye, 
And  you  feel  that  the  end  of  life's  journey  is  nigh — 
Then  return  to  the  valley  that  sponsored  your  birth, 
For  your  last  glimpse  of  sky  and  your  last  look  of  earth, 
For  a  picture  to  match  her  will  never  be  seen 
Till  the  hand  of  Jehovah  shall  roll  up  yon  screen." 

In  commenting  on  Mr.  Cooper's  centennial  poem,  one  of 
our  foremost  citizens  remarked  at  the  time:  "It  is  worthy 
of  the  county,  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  worthy  of  its 
author."  Said  another:  "It  is  studded  with  poetic  gems," 
and  still  another,  in  this  valley.  "It  will  live  as  long  as  any- 
thing that  \\  hittier  ever  wrote." 

Mr.  Cooper  ever  cherished  the  friends  and  soil  of  his 
nativity.  He  exhibited  a  native  pride  in  all  he  produced  on 
the  subject  of  our  history  and  achievements.  Here  his  best 
work  was  done,  and  his  memory  will  be  gratefully  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  ei. joyed  his  productions.  " 

While  a  resident  of  Lancaster  Mr.   Cooper  assisted  ex- 
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President  Buchanan  in  preparing  for  publication  his  book  en- 
titled, ''Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Rebellion,"  and  went  to  New  York  and  arranged  with  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  for  its  publication.  As  it  was  being  put  in 
type  he  and  Mr.  Buchanan  read  the  proofs  in  the  ex-Presi- 
dent's library  at  Wheatland. 

Mr.  Cooper  served  in  the  Attorney  General's  office  at 
Washington  under  Black  and  Stanton  during  President 
Buchanan's  administration,  and  under  Bates  for  one  year 
during  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln.  While  in 
the  Attorney  General's  office  under  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Cooper 
received,  through  him,  the  thanks  of  President  Lincoln  for 
special  information  concerning  Confederate  movements  in 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  where  General  Johnston  was  organ- 
izing forces.  He  also  served  in  the  Surveyor  General's  office 
of  Pennsylvania — once  under  Surveyor  General  Rowe,  and 
again  under  Surveyor  General  Barr — and  a  term  of  four 
years  in  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  under  Secretary 
Africa. 

The  political  efforts  of  our  departed  friend  had  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  a  genial  disposition.  Mistakes  he  made,  but 
who  of  us  have  not?  "He  never  courted  popular  favor  at 
the  expense  of  sincerity  and  truth."  He  spurned  the  too 
prevalent  belief  that  the  end  justified  the  means.  In  his  view 
the  want  of  political  integrity  involved  the  want  of  private 
worth. 

In  appearance  Mr.  Cooper  was  a  man  of  slight  figure,  and 
his  weight  was  perhaps  less  than  one  hundred  pounds.  His 
manner  was  frank  and  cordial,  his  conversational  powers 
pleasing  and  attractive,  and  he  had  a  face  beaming  with 
intelligence  and  benignity.  He  cared  little  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  this  world's  goods,  preferring  to  help  others  rather 
than  himself. 

Trained  in  the  old  school  of  journalism,  with  its  oftimes 
coarse  and  feverish  propensities  born  of  a  still  earlier  period, 
Mr.  Cooper  in  later  life  exercised  his  talents  for  the  more 
cultured  and  conscientious  work  of  to-dav.  In  candor  and 
philosophy,  breadth  of  wisdom  and  culture,  he  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  good  type  of  the  journalistic  guild  of  his 
generation. 
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SOME  OF  OUR  NATIVE  POETS. 


LINN  HARBAUGH,   ESQ. 

After  casting  about  for  something  original  and  thought- 
ful, to  conform  in  a  measure  with  the  aims  and  purposes  oi 
this  society,  it  is  discouraging  indeed  to  find  oneself  drifting 
back  to  an  old  idea  that  has  already  been  dwelt  upon  in  this 
presence.  I  refer  to  that  theory  of  historical  study  which 
has  for  its  basis  the  literature  and  language  of  a  nation. 
This  phase  of  history  has  been  so  well  interpreted  in  past 
generations,  and  in  broader  fields  than  ours,  that  one  is 
liable  to  be  brought  up  upon  the  charge,  in  company  with 
Dr.  Holmes'  Katydid,  that: 

"Thou  say'st  an  undisputed  thing 
In  such  a  solemn  way." 

And  yet,  nowhere  does  this  view  of  history  find  a  better 
justification  than  in  the  poetry  of  a  people ;  and  with  this 
thought  in  mind,  the  writer  desires  to  bring  forward  several 
of  our  own  poets  together  with  some  account  of  their  work. 
In  limiting  the  scope  at  present  to  the  poets  and  poetry  of 
our  own  community,  we  need  not  bother  about  the  reasons 
for  New  England's  supremacy  in  the  number  and  prolific 
character  of  her  poets.  Older  and  more  compact  civiliza- 
tion, the  wealth  of  universities  and  the  encouragement  of 
liberal  endowment  may  be  mentioned  as  all  sufficient  reasons. 
And  this  point,  which  is  aside  from  our  present  subject,  may 
be  dismissed  in  the  words  of  Irving  that:  "In  America,  lit- 
erature and  the  elegant  arts  must  grow  up  side  by  side  with 
the  coarser  plant  of  daily  necessity." 

Even  a  casual  inquiry,  however,  may  surprise  many  of  us 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  number  and  true  genius  of  our 
valley  poets.'  While  we  are  all  justly  proud  of  the  national 
literary  movr-m-nt  that  had  its  beginning  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  with  I  Inllack.  Irving  'a\v\  Cooper,  shared  a 
little  later  by  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Emerson  and  others,  let 

A -Paper  read  at  the  March   meeting  of  the  Society,    held  on  April  7th.    1904,    at  th« 
r*eldence  of  Dr.  Chns.   P.   Palmer. 
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us  not  forget  that  this  old  Conococheague  settlement  not 
only  joined  in  the  movement  but  responded  to  its  influences 
in  a  manner  well  worthy  of  the  Scotch-Irish  and  German 
peoples. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  within  a  reasonable  time  limit,  to 
review  more  than  two  of  our  native  poets,  yet,  lest  we  forget, 
it  is  our  duty  in  passing  to  call  by  name  some  of  those 
who  have  sung  for  us  in  the  by-gone  days. 

Above  all  things,  let  us  satisfy  ourselves  that  one  of  them, 
Robert  McFarland  Bard,  was  modestly  mistaken  when  in 
that  touching  little  poem,  "The  Farewell,"  he  wrote: 

" Like  a  leaf  borne  along  on  the  blast, 

Without  leaving  an  impress  to  mark  it  when  past, 
;•  My  name  unregarded  will  float  down  the  stream 

.Of  remembrance,  as  if  but  the  trace  of  a  dream." 

There  are  few  instances  in  which  members  of  the  Bar  have 
entered  the  field  of  poetry.  "The  Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his 
Muse.'  is  not  the  production  which  made  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  famous.  The  training  and  experience  of  a  lawyer  of 
any  considerable  practice  are  opposed  to  excursions  into 
the  realm  of  fancy  and  imagination.  The  occupation  of  find- 
ing cold,  hard  facts,  and  drawing  therefrom  conclusions  of 
law,  gives  his  mind  a  tendency  to  square  things,  and  to 
seek  brevity  which  is  sometimes  the  soul  of  wit  but  not  of 
poetry.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  a  marked  one  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Bard.  He  died  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-one  years,  but  had  attained  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  possessed  of  literary  tastes 
which  in  his  leisure  moments  he  indulged  with  a  keen  pleas- 
ure to  himself  and  his  friends.  A  number  of  his  poems  were 
received  by  the  public  during  his  lifetime  with  unusual  favor, 
and  have  been  published  and  read  by  many  persons  during 
the  more  than  half  century  since  his  death. 

Mr.  Bard  was  so  devoted  to  his  art  that  he  longed  for 
the  time  to  come  when  he  might  feel  justified  in  laying 
aside  the  faw  entirely  for  the  more  congenial  pursuit.  His 
poems  were  never  published  collectively,  but  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  One  of  the 
early  magazine  editors,  Mr.  Waldie,  in  accepting  for  publi- 
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cation  "The  Mendicant,"  which  is  Mr.  Bard's  most  finished 
production,  wrote : 

"I  am  charmed  with  your  productions,  with  The  Mendi- 
cant particularly.  [  know  not  when  I  read  anything  more 
graphic.  It  is  a  European,  not  an  American  reality.  How- 
ever let  the  resident  of  this  country  thank  Providence.  The 
loneliness  of  the  poor  beggar  made  my  blood  run  cold.  The 
simile  of  the  deer  is  very  striking." 

The  lines  just  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

"As  houseless  as  the  deer  upon  the  hills 
That  knows  not  where  to  seek  a  shelter  when 
The  snow  storm  loads  the  bent  and  groaning  air." 

Mr.  Bard's  best  poems,  nine  in  number,  have  been  col- 
lected by  his  daughters  in  a  handsome  volume,  not  printed 
but  beautifully  engrossed  and  illuminated  by  Miss  Blanche 
Bard,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  poet.  Several  copies  are  in 
existence,  one  being  in  the  possession  of  United  States 
Senator  Bard,  of  California,  the  poet's  distinguished  son. 

One  of  his  most  charming  poems  is  descriptive  of  the  "Old 
White  House"  long  since  fallen  into  decay  but  which  stood 
for  many  years  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery  along  the 
Conococheague  southwest  of  Chambersburg.  Of  this  quiet 
spot  he  says: 

"A  pensive  gladness  hath  this  lonely  place —  «• 

Oh,  how  I  love  at  eve  to  linger  here, 
And  mark  the  sunset  sky  grow  dim,  and-trace 
The  steps  of  twilight  till  the  stars  appear." 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  utter  loneliness  and  sadness  of 
"The  Mendicant,"  the  poet  exhibits  genuine  humor  in  the 

"Pathetic  Lines  upon  the  death  and  burial  of  Miss  J s 

favorite  cat."  This  interesting  fireside  sphinx  had  a  loving 
family  of  five  kittens,  but  in  the  course  of  some  cruel  events, 
her  nine  lives  were  all  at  once  yielded  up  to  the  grim 
destroyer,  thus: 

"For  hunting  one  day  till  she  tired, 
She  sickened,  fainted  and  expired. 
When  T«ib»y\s  mistress  saw  her  die, 
-         She  joined  th*1  kittens  in  their  cry; 

And  some  have  'een  since  presumed  to  say. 
She  wept  and  sorrowed  more  than  they." 
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It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  quote  more  at  length  from  the 
musical  verses  which  this  young  poet  has  left  us.  All  in  all, 
he  was  a  cultured  gentleman,  and  the  talents  so  richly  be- 
stowed on  him  were  not  laid  away  in  a  napkin  or  buried  in . 
the  ground,  but  were  in  the  course  of  his  brief  stewardship, 
rendered  up  with  manifold  increase. 

An  early  poetess  of  our  county  was  Amelia  Flanagan,  the 
wife  of  John  Flanagan,  Esq.,  of  Waynesboro.  She  was 
born  perhaps  as  early  as  1770,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Waynesboro.  Mr.  Flanagan  was  for  two  terms, 
1832-36,  prothonotary  of  Franklin  county,  and  during  that 
time  the  family  lived  in  Chambersburg  near  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  George  W.  Brewer,  on  West  Market  street. 
This  gentlewoman  had  an  interesting  personality,  and  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  because  of  her  poetic  talent.  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Lane,  of  Pittsburg,  knew  her  personally,  and 
writes  as  follows: 

"J  have  in  my  possession  copies  of  a  couple  of  verses  ad- 
dressed to  my  brothers  and  myself  embodying  very  compli- 
mentary commendation  combined  with  excellent  advice.  She 
was  a  very  dear  old  lady,  neat  and  careful  in  her  dress,  and 
plain  as  that  of  a  Quakeress.  She  had  a  quiet,  composed 
manner  and  a  very  sweet  voice." 

Except  the  verses  referred  to  above  by  Mr.  Lane,  there  is 
only  one  poem  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  in  view  of  the 
simplicity  of  style  and  real  poetic  talent  disclosed  in  a  part 
of  it  at  least,  we  find  space  for  the  whole  of  it.  Miss  Anna 
Hayman  has  kindly  furnished  the  manuscript  of  this  poem, 
which  in  its  every  line  breathes  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  and 
contentment.  It  is  without  a  title,  but  the  theme  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  quotation  at  the  head  of  the  lines: 

"They  who  want  the  least  come  nearest  to  the  gods  who 

want  nothing." 

"Though    three   score    years   and   ten   have    pass'd 

Since  first  my  wants  began, 
I'm  thankful  I  have  felt  but  few 

That's  called  the  wants  of  man. 
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My  daily  bread  has  been  supplied 

From  that  all  bounteous  store, 

Which  feeds  the  ravens  when  they  cry 
And  stills  the  lion's  roar. 

When  from  the  clear  pellucid  spring 
Of  cheerfulness  and  health 
; .  *  My  cup  was  full,  I  had  no  wants 

I  .  Of  luxuries  and  wealth. 

All  nature's  wants  were  well  supplied 

And  health  and  ease  secured, 

i 


Without  a  single  cook  from  France 
r  To  spoil  my  frugal  board. 

\'  My  wants  of  gold,  and  plate  and  gems, 

Have  always  been  so  small, 
That  I  am  ready  to  conclude 

They  were  no  wants  at  ail. 

For  fashion  and  for  costly  dress 
;  For  velvets,  furs  and  lace, 

I  had  no  wants,   they  did  not  suit 
1   .  My  usefulness  and  place. 

I  neither  lived  to  eat  nor  dress 
But  ate  and  dressed  to  live; 

And  always  thankfully  received 
What  God  saw  fit  to  give. 

It's' true  I  sometimes  felt  the  want 

-    Of  more  abundant  store, 
That  I  might  raise  to  competence 
The  helpless  and  the  poor. 

And  when  I've  seen  the  rich  and  proud 
Look  on  the  poor  and  frown, 

I've  wanted  fortune's  wheel  to  turn, 
And  let  them  gently  down. 

I  want  to  see  my  countrymen 

In  politics  sincere, 
And  not  to  fight  and  scramble  so 

For  power  and  office  here. 

I  want  our  ruling  men  to  keep 

Ambition  out  of  view 
White  they  with  honesty  and  truth 
I  Their  country's  good  pursue. 

! 
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I  want  this  cruel  party  strife 

Through  all  the  land  to  cease, 
That  truth  and  patriotic  zeal 

May  have  a  vast  increase. 

I  want  our  next  chief  magistrate 
To  take  a  noble  stand 
And  be  like  Jefferson  in  truth 
The  chief  of  alUthe  land. 

I  want  minorities  to  have 

What  justly  is  their  due; 

And  though  majorities  must  rule, 

Let  "Justice"  rule  them  too. 

* 

May  heav'n  forgive  my  country's  sins, 

Wipe  every  stain  away, 
And  order  that  our  Ship  of  State 

Be  steer'd  by  Henry  Clay. 

Miss  Lucretia  B.  Flanagan,  a  daughter  of  John  Flanagan, 
Esq.,  was  more  widely  known  as  a  poetess  than  her  mother. 
During  her  residence  in  Chambersburg,  1835-6,  she  favored 
the  public  weekly  through  the  columns  of  the  Repository 
with  her  verses  over  the  modest  signature  of  "B."  Her 
poetry  was  deservedly  popular  and  was  copied  extensively, 
and  some  of  her  poems  were  published  in  a  western  literary 
magazine  in  Pittsburg.  Her  best  poem  is  "The  Indian  at  fhe 
Grave  of  his  Ancestor,"  which  has  been  published  repeatedly 
in  our  county  papers.  The  poem  and  the  legend  upon  which 
it  is  based  were  referred  to  in  .one  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Maurer's 
papers  read  before  the  Kittochtinny  Historical  Society.  An- 
other of  her  poems  published  in  Repository  in  1837  was  a 
"Reply  of  the  Indians  to  the  French  who  wished  them  to 
part  with  their  land."    The  Indian  pleads  thus : 

"Strangers!     it  may  not  be; 

Let  your  own  hearts  reply, 
Ye  have  wandered  o'er  the  sea 

From  where  your  dead  ones  lie. 
What,  though  of  all  bereft, 

Do  you  not  love  them  well? 
Oh,  by  that  memory  left 

Seek  not  with  ours  to  dwell." 
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Lucretia  B.  Flanagan  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Frank 
Cooper,  a  merchant  of  Pittsburg,  and  died  in  the  western 
home  after  a  brief  married   life. 

John  Flanagan  was  a  Democrat  while  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter were  Whigs.  It  has  been  said  that  when  the  Democratic 
paper  was  delivered  at  the  door,  Lucretia  would  convey  it 
to  her  father  with  a  pair  of  tongs. 

Such  in  brief  were  two  of  the  most  interesting  characters 
of  our  olderi  time,  and  they  well  deserve  to  be  remembered. 
.  Elnathan  Elisha  Higbee,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  was  not  a 
native  of  our  county,  and  the  years  in  which  he  lived  amongst 
us  were  few.  But  the  influence  of  his  life  and  character  upon 
our  educational  and  religious  growth  cannot  be  estimated. 
His  work  was  intensive.  His  culture  was  broad.  His  learn- 
ing in  the  ancient  languages  placed  at  his  command  a  wide 
range  of  words  and  forms  of  expression.  His  poetic  thought, 
such  as  he  left  us  after  a  busy  life  as  a  teacher,  is  classic, 
rich  in  harmony,  chaste  and  beautiful  in  conception. 

His  largest  contribution  was  a  poem  delivered  at  Cham- 
bersburg,  on  July  4,  1876.  Its  purity  of  language  and  pa- 
triotic fervor  are  remembered  to  this  day.  Reading  it  after 
all  these  "years  one  seems  to  be  breathing  in  the  pure  air 
and  the  freedom  of  those  old  hills  about  Mercersburg  under 
the  shadows  of  which  the  poet  drew  his  inspiration — hills 
which  the  poet  himself,  upon  his  return  from  a  trip  abroad, 
declared,  ''rival  in  beauty  and  grandeur  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland." 

But  it  is  for  several  of  his  shorter  poems,  or  hymns  rather, 
that  Dr.  Higbee  was  best  known  as  a  poet.  He  was  a 
talented  musician,  and  as  a  hymnologist  he  rendered  his 
church  invaluable  service. 

The  Rev,  Joseph  Clark,  known  to  the  older  citizens  of 
Franklin  county  as  the  pastor  of  the  Falling  Spring  church 
fifty  years  ago.  was  a  man  of  unusual  mental  attainments. 
He  was  born  near  Carlisle  in  1825.  and  graduated  from  Mar- 
shall College. at  Mercersburg  in  1848,  with  the  highest  honors 
of  his  class.  His  best  productions  were  his  sermons  and 
essays  contributed  to  the  Mercersburg  Review  and  othei 
periodicals  of  the  day.     It  is  said  that,  "his  style  of  writing 
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was  terse  and  quaint.  His  sermons  and  essays  were  as  solid 
as  granite,  while  occasionally  he  broke  into  a  strain  of  rugged, 
peculiar  eloquence  which  had  a  charm  all  its  own/' 

He  wrote  a  number  of  poems  some  of  which  have  been 
preserved  in  print  and  others  in  manuscript  form.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  "The  Death  of  Music"  and  "Song 
of  the  Locusts,''  both  of  which  were  published  in  the  Car- 
lisle Herald  in    1851-52. 

One  stanza  from  the  latter  poem  will  serve  to  show  the 
quality  and  rythm  of  his  verse : 

"We've  slept,  we've  slept 
And  our  silence  kept, 

For  seventeen  rolling  years. 
The  cold  damp  earth, 
Is  the  place  of  our  birth,  1 

And  our  cradle  the  clay,  where  rears 
The  storm  rocked  head  of  the  giant  oak 
Whose   lullaby   first  on   our  wakings   broke." 

Thus  if  we  were  permitted  to  extend  the  limits  of  our 
theme,  such  men  as  Drs.  Samuel  G.  and  William  C.  Lane, 
both  of  whom  stood  for  the  highest  and  best  things  in  lit- 
erature, might  be  mentioned.  They  were  both  lovers  of 
poetry  and  were  themselves  the  authors  of  what  some  persons 
call  fugitive  pieces. 

An  appreciative  and  timely  paper  on  the  life  of  that  tal- 
ented journalist  and  poet,  John  M.  Cooper  has  been  but 
recently  presented  to  this  society  by  the  Hon.  M.  A.  Foltz. 
In  this  tribute,  Mr.  Foltz  refers  in  a  discriminating  way  to 
Mr.  Cooper's  poetic  talent  and  quotes  some  of  his  best  lines. 

Miss  Caroline  Pettinos  must  not  be  forgotten.  She  was 
known  as  a  skillful  performer  on  the  jiarp,  and  she  frequently 
contributed  her  talent  for  the  public  good  during  the  Civil 
War  and  prior  thereto.  In  a  poetic  way  she  is  best  remem- 
bered as  having  written  carrier's  addresses  which  were  so 
much  in  vogue  fifty  years  ago,  and  which  were  in  many 
instances  of  great  length,  and  well  worthy  of  the  name  of 
poetry. 

Miss  Pettinos  was  married  rather  late  in  life  and  removed 
to  California.     Thomas   Kirby  wrote  verses  over  one  hun- 
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dred  years  ago,  some  of  which  appeared  in  the  "Minerva/* 
a  paper  that  ceased  publication  in  the  year  1800,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  bought  by  George  K.  Harper,  publisher  01 
the  Repository. 

Little  is  known  of  this  publication,  but  at  least  one  year's 
issue  is  to  be  found  in  a  bound  volume  in  the  Philadelphia 
Library. 

The  late  B.  L.  Maurer  wrote  a  number  of  poems,  and  1 
should  feel  like  devoting  generous  space  to  some  account  of 
his  life  and  work,  were  it  not  for  the  belief  that  in  the  near 
future  he  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  paper  by  some 
one  of  the  many  members  of  this  society  who  loved  the 
man  and  admired  his  literary  productions. 

It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Porter  be- 
came a  resident  of  our  county  as  a  member  of  the  faculty 
at  Marshall  College.  Shortly  before  his  death,  however,  he 
renewed  his  acquaintance. with  our  people  while  visiting  in 
the  home  of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Martin,  whose  wife  was  his 
daughter.  Dr.  Porter  was  essentially  a  critic,  though  he 
made  some  excellent  translations  of  hymns  and  poetic  pro- 
ductions of  German  writers.  He  published  a  prose  version 
of  Goethe's  "Herman  and  Dorothea"  and  also  the  lives  of 
several  of  the  church  fathers. 

It  is  said  that  as  a  literary  critic  he  was  keen  and  some- 
times cutting.  I  have  .reserved  place  a  little  further  on  in 
this  paper  for  an  illustration  of  his  gift  in  this  direction. 
Dr.  Porter  startled  the  literary  world  some  years  ago  by 
claiming  that  Longfellow's  Hiawatha  had  been  taken  from 
the  national  epic  of  Finland,  "Kalevala."  In  an  elaborate 
I  article,  together  with  passages  from  the  Finnish  poem,  trans- 
lated from  the  German  version,  he  goes  very  far  indeed 
towards  making  good  his  contention. 

To  attempt  more  than  passing  notice  of  these  interesting 
f  people  would  detain  us  too  long.  They  have  all  passed  to 
the  great  Beyond,  and  yet  "the  busiest  of  living  agents  are 
!  certain  dead  men's  thoughts."  To  this  roll  of  honor,  incom- 
plete as  it  is,  must  yet  be  added  two  more  names,  and  with 
your  permission,  I  shall  review  them  in  a  somewhat  more 
extended  and  familiar  way. 
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In  view  of  the  early  appearance  of  two  distinct  races  and 
languages  in  this  valley,  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  one  of 
these  bards  should  be  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  the  other 
a  deeply  religious  and  poetic  life  that  sprang  through  the 
influences  of  heredity,  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Swiss 
mountains. 

The  former  knew  as  his  birth  place  the  northern  side  of 
the  county,  amid  such  scenes  as  he  himself  recalls  in  that 
beautiful  poem,  "Middle  Spring  Church:" 

"Nurtured  thou  wast  hard  by  yon  mountain's  height, 
Which  now  the  distance  does  in  azure  steep; 
Whose  base  with  laurels,  moss  and  fern  is  dight, 

Where  through  its  gap  the  gladsome  waters  leap." 

The  latter  awoke  to  conscious  life  in  the  midst  of  moaning 
pines  and  the  rugged  hills  of  South  mountain.  The  one 
became  a  master  of  technical  construction  in  literature  and 
poetry  and  a  lyric  poet  of  a  high  order,  while  the  other 
was  a  creative  genius,  an  interpreter  of  nature,  ever  impart- 
ing life  and  warmth  to  those  things  in  which  others  could 
find  naught  but  barren  waste.  He  too  exclaims  in  words 
poetic  in  spirit  if  not  in  form : 

"I  have  said  that  I  love  mountain  scenery,  yet  I  love  not 
only  the  mighty  and  sublime  in  nature,  but  the  lovely  and 
beautiful — the  gentle,  the  modest,  the  chaste.  I  have  loved 
the  mountain  with  all  its  wildness  from  my  childhood.  It 
has  been  my  intimate  companion,  and  all  the  world,  with  its 
pride  and  follies,  seems  as  nothing  when  my  soul  rises  amid 
scenes  like  these." 

Due  regard  for  the  varied  tastes  of  an  assemblage  like 
this*  must  restrain  us  from  too  liberal  quotation  from  the 
authors  now  in  view.  An  evening  with  the  poets  may  be 
interesting  or  only  tolerable,  according  as  they  sing  too 
long  for  us,  or  the  performer  perchance  harps  too  much 
upon  one  string.  When  we  were  boys,  twenty  lines  of  Virgil 
were  too  much  for  one  hour,  and  Virgil,  as  we  know,  was 
not  a  mean  poet.  All  poetry  is  not  for  all  readers.  Not  all 
of  us  like  everything,  nor  can  we  all  do  evervthin£.  As  Dr. 
John  \Y.  Xevin  would  say:    "Non  omnes  possumus  omnia," 
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which  was  interpreted  by  one  of  the  poets  now  before  us, 
"We  are  not  all  possums." 

Omitting  the  details  of  biography,  which  may  be  readily 
found  elsewhere.  I  shall  first  introduce  the  Scotch-Irish  bard 
and  something  of  his  poetic  life ;  and  then  if  the  poet  of  Ger- 
man ancestry  shall  claim  attention  in  a  more  extended  way, 
the  reasons  for  it  will  no  doubt  suggest  themselves. 

Many  years  ago   there  came   from  abroad  a  package  of 
j      books  addressed  to:    "Mr.  Professor  William  M.  Nevin,  esq., 
[.      A.  M.".  Now,  all  true  poets  have  in  their  nature  an  abiding 
sense  of  humor,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  this  little  cir- 
cumstance  did   not   fail   to   arouse   the   professor   who   was 
proverbially  so  very  modest  of  his  titles.     And  indeed  it  may 
be  observed  in  passing,  that  William  M.  Nevin  only  late  in 
;       life  received   the  academic  recognition  which   he   long  de- 
|      served.     It  is  surprising  that  the  learned  and  discriminating 
1      degree  teams  of  our  American  institutions  were  so  slow  to 
|      grasp  the  opportunity  of  honoring  themselves  by  conferring 
j       the  doctorates  which  he  so  richlv  merited. 

Outside  of  his  immediate  acquaintanceship  this  scholarly 

-  gentleman  was  during  the  whole  of  his  eighty-six  years  to 

j      some  extent  overshadowed  by  his  brother,  the  theologian. 

\      But  he  early  disclosed  a  genius  and  taste  for  literature,  which 

j      at  first  manifested  itself  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages. 

Out  of  this  grew  his '  wonderful  command  of  the   English 

j      language,  and  the  subsequent  letters  and  essays  which,  it  is 

|      said,  "have  commended  themselves  to  competent  critics  as 

j      specimens  of  the  best  English  belles  lettres.  worthy  of  Charles 

Lamb,  while  his  poetical  productions  and  metrical  transla- 

,      tions,    though    not    numerous,    have    exquisite     finish     and 

quality.'' 

Hidden  away  in  the  musty  volumes  of  the  "Mercersburg 
Review,"  and  that  little  magazine.  'The  Guardian,"  are  many 
of  his  early  essays  and  little  poems.  One  of  his  most  charm- 
ing essays,  "Angling  for  Trout,"  has  a  local  coloring.  "From 
my  boyhood."  he  says,  "I  still  retain  a  sort  of  sneaking  par- 
tiality fur  brooks,  rivulets  and  milldams.  Of  all  the  streams 
too.  containing  trout — while  at  confessing  I  may  as  well 
speak  it  out — with  none  am  I  better  acquainted,  and  perhaps 
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more  smitten,  than  with  one  of  little  note,  which  sometimes 
I  visit  in  my  vernal  holidays,  secreted  in  the  heart  of  Cum- 
berland countv,  and  known  by  the  unpretending  name  of 
"Big  Spring."' 

His  poem,  "Middle  Spring  Church."  was  written  in  1847. 
The  old  church  is  gone,  but  its  image  is  preserved  in  this 
touching  poem  which  has  made  many  friends  and  has  been 
pronounced  equal  to  any  poem  in  the  English  classics.  We 
may  be  permitted  one  stanza: 

That  old  stone  church!     Hid  in  these  oaks  apart, 

I  hoped  improvement  ne'er  would  it  invade; 
But  only  Time,  with  his  slow,  hallowing  art, 

Would  touch  it,  year  by  year,  with  softer  shade, 
And  crack  its  walls  no  more;  but,  interlaid, 
Mend  them  with  moss.    Its  ancient  sombre  cast 

Dearer  to  me  is  than  all  art  displayed 
In  modern  churches,  which  by  their  contrast 

Make  this  to  stand  forlorn,  held  in  the  solemn  past. 

As  a  teacher  at  Marshall  College,  Professor  Nevin  was 
for  some  years  a  resident  of  our  county.  Yet  such  of  his 
verses  as  are  familiar  to  us  do  not  have  a  local  setting.  There 
are  two  or  three  exceptions  to  this  however.  That  little 
poem  written  late  in  life,  in  which  he  laments  the  destruction 
of  the  old  society  halls  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  lyric  art : 

•     "Ah,  now  they're  standing  all  forlorn, 

Or  turned  to  other  use; 
While  we  their  sad  condition  mourn, 

Their  ruinous  abuse — 
Their  ruinous  abuse,  my  boys; 

Yet  still  they  wake  to  view 
The  times  lamented  that  were  ours, 

When  these  two  Halls  were  new; 
When   these   two    Halls   were   new,   my   boys, 

When  these  two  Halls  were  new." 

Not  only  in  his  own  poems  and  essays  but  also  in  his 
metrical  translations  one  enjoys  the  purity  of  language  and 
the  drollery  and  humor  of  a  true  American.  This  little  bit 
from  one  oi  the  odes  of  Horace  shows  his  master}'  over 
languages  living  and  dead: 
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"As  happy  lives  the  lowely  swain  whose  board  no  wassail  stains; 

Whose  salt-dish  kept  with  pious  care,  his  highest  wealth  contains; 

For  on  his  eyelids  all  the  night  the  softest  slumbers  stay, 
'  Without  a  fear,  or  sordid  wish,  to  banish  them  away." 

But  the  enthusiastic  Scotch-Irishman  will  turn  even  with 
greater  pleasure  to  that  exquisite  little  address  to  "An 
Humble  Bee  on  the  Inside  of  my  Window/'  for  it  smacks 
of  the  brogue: 

"Ye  great,  old  clumsy,  blubbering  fellow, 

Wi'  breeches  black  and  jacket  yellow, 
What  gars  ye  fret,  and  storm  and  bellow, 
And  toss  your  wings, 
And  show  yourself  sae  daft  and  shallow 
To  heed  sich  things? 
What  gars  ye  dole  that  awful  strain 
And  dash  your  back  against  the  pane 
And  bite  and  sting  and  strive  in  vain 
To  brak'  it  through? 
Now  haud  a  wee,  and  thing  again 
What  next  ye'll  do." 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  further  from 
such"  little  fireside  musings  as  "The  Fender,"  which  he  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

"With  heads  all  gray  they  will  sit  and  tell 

Of  the  hardships  they  have  tried, 
And  draw  us  around  like  a  fairy  spell 
Again  to  the  fender's  side, 

Again  to  the  fender's  side,  but  yet. 

Should  others  never  come, 
We  will  pray  with  them  again  to  meet 

Above  in  a  lasting  home. 

And  again  we  might  see  what  beautiful  things  can  be 
said  of  so  ugly  a  bird  as  "The  Bat:" 

Who,  "Never  thinks,  like  the  dismal  owl, 

.  To  sit  in  the  woods  alone, 
But  he  darts  about  where  the  lights  are  seen 
And  the  fun  is  going  on." 

Professor  Xevin's  lectures  on  English  literature,  together 
with  some  selections  from  his  writings,  and  a  brief  account 
of  his  life,  were  published  in  1895.  and  it  is  intended  that  his 
poems  shall  be  published  in  the  near  future. 
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This  good  gray  man  fell  asleep  at  Lancaster,  February  u, 
1892.  aged  eighty-six  years,  the  Nestor  of  the  Faculty  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  admired  by  many  for  his 
great  learning  and  in  a  peculiar  sense  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

The  influence  of  poetic  imagination  in  putting  life  into 
the  dry  skeletons  of  history,  and  in  tempering  and  popular- 
izing the  product  of  severely  logical  and  philosophic  minds 
has  come  to  be  duly  appreciated ;  yet  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  illustrate  the  thought  in  a  way  that .  carries  with 
it  the  home  feeling  and  old  acquaintance.  Dr.  John  \Y. 
Nevin  has  said  that :  "Virtue  is  a  substantial,  real  essence. 
not  merely  a  theory  or  an  intellectual  notion  or  abstraction, 
such  a  view  however,  making  room  for  substantial  growth  in 
virtue,  and  excluding  the  conception  of  a  mechanical  aggre- 
gation of  external  activities." 

The  average  mind  would  call  for  a  third  reading  in  this 
instance,  and  it  was  just  such  a  proposition  as  this  that  called 
forth  from  our  poet  of  German  ancestry  the  remark:  "We 
must  take  these  chunks  and  work  them  up  for  the  people/' 

This  was  a  rugged  way  of  grasping  a  large  thought,  and 
yet  it  may  be  seen  how  promptly  the  poet's  mind  turned 
back  to  the  life  in  his  mountain  home,  bringing  forward 
the  homely  analogy  of  the  knots  of  hickory  and  hearts  of 
oak  which  had  to  be  worked  up  with  maul  and  wedge  before 
they  were  in  condition  to  serve  their  whole  purpose. 

Almost  within  the  shadow  of  South  mountain,  four  miles 
from  Waynesboro  there  was  born  in  1817  a  poet  and  theol- 
ogian who  in  his  thoughts  and  affections  never  wandered 
very  far  from  home.  His  birth  place,  the  old  stone  house 
.whose  substantial  walls  built  in  1805,  bid  fair  to  weather 
the  storms  of  another  century,  while  its  less  durable  com- 
panion piece, 

* 

Das  alt  schulhaus  an  der  krick, 

Juscht  neeksht  an's   Dady's   Haus," 

lives  only  in  the  song  of  the  poet. 

Hie  older  boys  of  this  family  were  farmers,  and  were 
faithful   and   successful   in   that   pursuit.     The   young  poet, 
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however,  suffered  by  contrast  before  he  grew  up  to  reach 
the  handles  of  a  plow.     On  a  trip  to  the  mountain  sawmill, 

[  he  was  far  more  eager  about  the  legend  of  Mount  Misery, 

than  he  was  about  the  proper  loading  of  the  logs  on  the 
wagon.  The  curious  coins  that  were  one  day  turned  up  by 
the  plow,   interested   him   more  than   the  plow  that   turned 

i  them   up.      He   chose   to   contemplate   the    majesty   of   the 

forest  trees  and  the  life  that  teemed  among  them,  rather 

j  than  to  assist  in  reducing  such  haunts  of  nature  to  practical 

and  commercial  levels. 

As  the  birds  passed  in  flocks  over  the  sombre  landscape 
of  autumn,  moving  towards  the  sunny  South,  his  childish 

j  fancy  conceived  that  they  formed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

So  in  after  years  he  sang: 

"Flocks   high   in   the   air  are   flying 
To  the  south  in  autumn  hieing, 
Thousands  in  the  groves  are  sitting 
|  Thousands  o'er  the  fields  are  flitting 

•  Small  ones  on  the  tree  tops  talking 
Tall  ones  in  the  water  walking." 

So  also  he  recalls  his  visit  as  a  little  boy  to  the  village  of 
Waynesboro,  and  his  decided  preference  for  the  country  is 
indicated  in  the  concluding  stanza  of  a  little  Pennsylvania 

•  German  poem : 

"Mir  is  zu   wenig  Grienes   do,  «• 

Kee'  Blumme  un  kee'  Beem; 
Wann  ich  *n  Sohtund  im  Schtedtel  bin, 
Dann  will  ich  widder  heem." 

If  I  have  read  that  too  rapidly,  it  may  be  explained,  that 
to  him  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  flowers  or  trees  in 
town,  and  when  he  had  been  in  for  an  hour  he  wanted  to  go 
back  home.  His  frequent  visits  in  after  years,  however, 
gave  him  a  better  impression  of  the  old  town.  On  one 
occasion  when  he  stopped  at  the  saddler  shop  of  Lewis 
Detrich  and  was  informed  that  one  of  his  Waynesboro  friends 
wanted  to  see  him,  he  said:  "Tell  the  gentleman  that  I  am 
now  visible. " 

In  i8j6  he  taught  singing  classes  and  worked  at  the  trade 
•  of  a  millwright  in  Ohio.     In  that  time  he  wrote  more  than 
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fifty  poems  some  of  which  were  published  in  Ohio  papers. 
In  letters  home  the  accounts  of  his  progress  in  learning  grew 
more  frequent  and  confident  in  tone.  His  epistolary  efforts, 
interspersed  liberally  with  verses  on  various  topics  began  to 
cause  some  uneasiness  at  home.  Consequently  there  were 
murmurings  of  the  rewards  of  changeableness  and  sloth  that 
were  sure  to  overtake  unser  Heinrich.  In  his  first  letter 
home,  he  announces  in  the  most  comprehensive  way  that 
he  proposes  to  stay  in  the  west,"  to  improve  myself  in  the 
requirements  that  I  find  are  necessary  to  us  and  to  every 
young  man  who  takes  an  interest  in  his  future  happiness 
and  enterprise,  and  who  does  not  wish  continually  to  bear 
the  yoke  of  oppression  and  contempt  that  is  laid  upon  them 
by  those  who  are  possessed  of  superiority."  But  he  follows 
this  sober  and  dignified  declaration  by  dropping  into  a 
somewhat  lighter  vein,  saying,  "I  will  now  give  you  a  memor- 
andum of  the  females  of  the  West,"  whereupon  he  launches 
out  into  the  most  delicate  tribute  to  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  young  women  whom  he  has  met ;  and  lest  his  brother 
should  think  that  he  was  becoming  too  deeply  absorbed  in 
that  direction,  he  adds:  "But  I  have  another  maggot  in 
my  brain  now  besides  marrying  a  wife." 

His  verses  thus  far  were  such  as  an  unlettered  stripling 
youth  would  write.  Poems  of  love,  of  gloom,  of  sadness; 
of  fond  memory  and  of  the  loneliness  of  life.  They  are  of 
very  Httle  merit  save  insofar  as  they  disclose  here  and  there 
the  coming  poet. 

At  last  his  hopes  were  realized  and  in  1840  he  became  a 
student  at  Marshall  College.  "On  one  occasion,"  says  Dr. 
Theodore  Appel,  "he  was  called  on  at  a  meeting  of  the  liter- 
ary society  to  read  a  composition  and  he  got  up  and  read 
a  beautiful  poem,  full  of  tenderness  and  pathos,  something 
very  remarkable  in  the  circumstances.  The  wonder  was 
where  this  rural  addition  to  the  society  had  found  such 
thoughts  and  such  words.  At  once  he  rose  up  as  one  of  our 
brightest  stars,  and  we  were  all  of  us  very  proud  of  him." 

It  was  through  the  encouragement  of  Prof.  William  M. 
Nevin  some  years  later,  that  our  author  prepared  his  English 
poems  for   publication,      fn   this   collection   there  are   more 
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than  eighty  poems.  "The  Mystic  Weaver"  and  "Through 
Death  to  Life,"  are  two  that  have  been  most  widely  read 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  volume  also  contains  several 
hymns  that  are  familiar  to  many  people,  one  beginning: 


"Jesus  my  Shepherd,  let  me  share, 
Thy    guiding   hand,    Thy    tender   care." 


And  another: 


'Jesus  to  Thy  cross   I   hasten, 
In   all   weariness,   my   home." 


The  well  known  hymn,  "Jesus.  I  live  to  Thee,"  has  taken 
its  place  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Methodist  and 
•Presbyterian  hymnals,  and  in  a  number  of  other  collections. 
'  Dr.  Irvine  has  placed  it  upon  a  tablet,  in  brass  letters  in 
the  Academy  chapel  at  Mercersburg,  and  it  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German,  beginning: 

"Jesu,  Ich  lebe  Dir, 
Mein  liebster  Freund  bist  Du." 

This  volume  contains  an  epilogue  written  for  the  anni- 
versarv  of  the  Dia^nothian  Literarv  Societv  of  Marshall 
College,  July  2,  1847.  A  prologue  written  for  a  like  occasion, 
has  never  been  published,  but  it  is  described  as  a  "very  in- 
genious and  unique  production." 

Major  D.  B.  Martin,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  writes:  "The 
prologue  you  speak  of  that  was  written  for  the  anniversary 
of  the  Diagnothian  Society,  July  4,  1844,  was  delivered  by 
your  humble  servant  and  it  still  in  my  possession." 

The  first  and  fifth  stanzas  of  the  poem  "Through  Death  to 
Life,"  will  serve  to  show  forth  the  lovely  spirit  and  deep 
religious  fervor  which  animate  its  lines : 

"Have  you  heard  the  tale  of  the  Aloe  plant, 

Away  in  the  sunny  clime? 
By  humble  growth  of  an  hundred  years 

It  reaches  its  blooming  time; 
And  then  a  wondrous  bud  at  its  crown 

Breaks  out  into  thousand  flowers: 
This  floral  queen  in  its  blooming  seen 

Is  the  pride  of  the  tropical  bowers. 
But  the  plant  to  the  flower  is  a  sacrifice. 

For  it  blooms  but  once,  and  in  blooming  dies.'" 
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"You  have  heard  these  tales — shall  I  tell  you  one, 

A  greater  and  better  than  all? 
Have  you  heard  of  Him  whom  the  heavens  adore, 

Before  whom  the  hosts  of  them  fall? 
How  he  left  the  choirs  and  anthems  above, 

For  earth  in  its  wailings  and  woes, 
To  suffer  the  shame  and  pain  of  the  cross, 

And  die  for  the  life  of  his  foes? 
O  Prince  of  the  noble,  0  sufferer  divine! 

What  sorrow  and  sacrifice  equal  to  thine. 

Our  poet  had  in  1857  published  in  the  Guardian  a  poem 
entitled,  "The  Mystic  Weaver,"  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Dubbs  relates 
Dr.  Porter's  criticism  as  follows : 

In  this  poem  the  processes  of  history  are  profoundly  repre- 
sented by  the  beautiful  analogy  of  the  weaver's  work.  In 
the  earliest  issue  the  poem  begins: 

"Weaver  at  his   loom   is   sitting, 
Throws  the  shuttle  to  and  fro." 

When  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Porter  read  these  lines  in  the  poet's 
study,  he  assumed  stupidity  and  inquired:  "Weaver  at  his 
loom  is  sitting,"  is  that  Jim  Weaver  or  Bill  Weaver?" 

Of  course  the  poet  was  indignant,  and  under  protest  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  the  lines.  "Oh, "said  Dr.  Porter,  "if 
that  is  your  meaning,  would  it  not  be  better,  instead  of  e 

.     .      "Weaver  at  his  loom  is  sitting," 


to  write, 


'At   his   loom    the    weaver,   sitting, 
Throws  his  shuttle  to  and  fro." 


The  author  took  the  hint,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  poem 
appears  in  his  published  volume. 

The  closing  lines  of  "The  Mvstic  Weaver"  are  as  follow^: 

"■'Tis  believed  by  all  believing. 
That  great  God  Himself  is  weaving! 
Bringing  out  the  world's  dark  mystery 
In  the  light  of  faith  and  history; 
And  as  warp  and  woof  diminish 
Comes  the  grand  and  glorious  finish — 
When  begin  the  golden  ages, 
Long  foretold  by  seers  and  sages." 
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If  the  tcnclerest  theme  of  this  poet's  whole  life  were  capable 
of  expression  in  one  word  it  would  be  "Home/'  In  fond  recol- 
lection, it  was  the  home  of  his  childhood  that  found  expres- 
sion in  "Heemweh/'  and  many  other  poems  both  in  English 
and  German.  In  present  enjoyment  and  affection,  it  was 
the  family  home  and  the  sympathy  and  companionship  of  the 
wife,  whom  he  called  the  home  of  his  heart.  In  his  deepest 
contemplation  and  spiritual  longings,  it  was  the  heavenly 
home  into  which  he  entered  in  the  fulness  of  faith  and  hope 
almost  forty  years  ago. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  inner  secrets 
of  his  heart  should  find  their  best  expression  in  the  language 
of  his  home.  The  Pennsylvania  German  is  a  beautiful  dialect 
from  the  Palatinate,  into  which  have  crept  many  English 
words  which  have  added  to  its  utility  but  not  to  its  softness 
and  beauty  The  poet  himself  has  said,  "Never  are  the 
poets — the  interpreters  of  the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart 
— more  successful  than  upon  the  home  theme.  Whatever 
else  that  is  beautiful  they  may  have  left  behind,  it  is  in  their 
rural  idyls  that  their  names  are  most  pleasantly  embalmed. 
It  was  his  ." Elegy"  that  made  Gray's  fame  immortal.  For 
Goldsmith  it  was  his  "Deserted  Village;"  for  Burns,,  "The 
Cotters  Saturday  Night;"  Rogers,  his  "Pleasures  of  Mem- 
ory; Thompson,  his  "Seasons;"  Cowper,  his  "Task."  What 
are  all  these  poems  that  stand  out  among  the  rest  but  songs 
of  home,  the  echoes  from  the  heart  that  memory  returns  in 
soft  voices  from  childhood.  These  are  the  wakings  up  from 
their  temporary  sleep  of  innocence  of  those  deep  intuitions 
and  presentiments,  which  from  the  beautiful  and  imperish- 
able fields  of  life  behind  us,  furnish  us  the  strongest  intima- 
tions, outside  of  positive  revelation,  of  an  immortality  beyond 
the  grave." 

Much  of  the  tenderness  and  pathos  of  the  original  is  lost 
in  the  English  translations  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
poems,  but  let  me  add  these  lines  from  "Das  Alt  Schulhaus 
an  Der  Krick : 

"Let  those  who  dream  of  happier  srenes, 

Go  forth  those  scenes  to  find: 
They'll  learn  what  thousands  have  confessed. 
That  with  our  home  our  heart's  true  rest 

Is  ever  left  behind." 
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I've  travelled  long  and  travelled  far, 

Till  weary,  worn  and  sick; 
How  joyless  all  that  I  have  found, 
Compared  with  scenes  that  lie  around 

This  school  house  at  the  creek. 

At  the  age  of  fifty  years,  with  disposition  mellowed  and 
softened  by  experienced :  with  zeal  and  energy  unabated,  but 
stripped  of  the  impulsiveness  of  younger  years — with  mind 
self  disciplined  and  well  stored  with  the  knowledge  of  his 
sacred  calling,  this  man  of  God  was  stricken  down. 

He  lies  buried  in  Trinity  Reformed  Churchyard  at  Mer- 
cersburg,  and  on  his  monument,  erected  by  the  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  is  the  inscription :  "The  Rev.  Henry 
Harbaugh,  D.  D.,  181 7-1867,"  and  at  one  side  is  a  quota- 
tion from  "Heemweh,"  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
contain  a  depth  of  tenderness  and  the  yearnings  of  a  heart 
which  could  have  found  adequate  expression  in  no  other 
language  than  that  of  his  childhood  home : 

"O  wann's  net  vor  der  Himrael  war 

Mit  seiner  scheene  Ruh. 
Dann  war  m'r's  do  schun  lang  verleedt, 

Ich  wisst  net  was  zu  dhu. 
Doch  Hoffnung  leichtet  meinen  Weg 

Der  ew'gen  Heemet  zu." 


On  motion  of  Judge  Stewart,  it  was  ordered  by  the  society 
that  Dr.  Higbee's  poem,  read  at  the  Centennial  celebration 
in  1876  in  Chambersburg,  be  published  in  connection  with 
this  paper. 

POEM. 


Delivered   by   Rev.    E.   E.   Higbee,   D.   D.,    President  of   Mercersburg 
College,  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  at  Chambersburg.  July  4th,  1876. 


"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
"Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

"This  is  my  own— my  native  land?" 


Thus  sang  the  "Wizard  of  the  North."  and  all 

Who  have  a  fatherland  respond,  Amen!  — 

The  face  of  nature  even,  which  we  greet 

From  day  to  day,  grows  with  the  gliding  years 

More  dear  and  more  familiar  to  us  all. 

Her  smiles  and  tears;  her  festive  joy  at  Spring, 

When  through  th'  empurpled  air  of  morning  rings 

The  choral  chant  of  the  rejoicing  birds; 

Her  summer  pride  of  waving  fields  and  sunshine 

And  forests  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  flowers; 

Her  dreamy  rest  at  Fall,  in  robes  of  gold, 

And  drapery  envermeil'd  by  the  frost, 

When  from  the  thymy  fields  and  drowsy  hum 

Of  insects  rises  like  a  dewy  mist; 

Her  cold  and  death-like  sleep  at  winter-tide, 

Wrapp'd  in  white  winding  sheets  of  drifted  snow. 

WTiile  the  rude  winds  with  noisy  minstrelsy 

Keep  up  perpetual  dirge;   these  images 

Of  sense  which  with  the  seasons  come  and  go, 

All,  with  a  mighty  and  yet  silent  power 

Enter  the  study  of  our  phantasy, 

And  come  to  be  for  youth  and  boary  age 

An  ever  sweet  companionship;   and  from 

The  content,  and  the  precious  heritage 

Of  what  we  love  as  our  own  fatherland. 

The  hills  around  us,  from  whose  sombre  shade 

Weeping  with  dew,  we  hear  the  whippoor  will's 

Sad  chant;  the  mountains,  midst  whose  fragrant  vines, 

And  moss  and  nodding  ferns,  and  tangled  laurel, 

The  streams  go  flashing  with  their  sunlit  foam, — 

Or  where  we  wond'ring  watch  the  early  mist 

Sweep  o'er  the  billowy  green  and  rising  leave 

The  drenched  tree-tops;  till  at  last  it  melts 

Into  the  golder  glory  of  the  dawn; 

The  meadows  lucious  with  the  purple  clover, 

Hedg'd  with  the  gadding  briers,  and  tifted  starwort 

And  vocal  with  the  songs  of  lark  and  sparrow, 

The  orchards  scatt'ring  down  their  wealth  of  blossom 

In  snowy  flakes  upon   the  verdant  sward, 

Where  wrens  are  chattering,  and  orioles 

Drop  liquid  notes  building  their  pendent  nests, 

And  transient  warblers  linger  on  their  way 

To  waving  forests  of  the  colder  North; 

Thp  creaks  now  sweeping  by  hish  crumbling  bluffs 

Where  hangs  the  snowy  do^-wood.  and  where  sleep 

The  blue-eyed  liverworts  on  beds  of  bronze.  * 

Or  now,  blow-winding  by  the  golden  sand 
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Through  chequer'd  shade  of  ragged  sycamores, 

Or  clustering  willows,  or  high   arching  elms 

Amidst  whose  whisp'ring  leaves  embowered  the  dove 

Moans  for  his  mate,  while  o'er  the  Valley's  deep 

Repose  transparent  shadows  of  the  clouds 

Are  floating  silently,  and  vanishing 

Like  summer  dreams; — these  all  deep  in  the  soul 

Are  mirror'd.     There  abide  they  ever  fresh. 

Before  the  mind's  eye;   and  no  time  can  dim 

Their  glory;   so  that,  wheresoever  we  are, 

Whether  on  sea,  or  on  a  foreign  shore, 

As  by  some  magic  spell  they  show  themselves. 

And  thrill  the  soul,  and  bear  us  swift  as  thought 

Back  to  the  home  and  fatherland  we  love. 

Awake,  O  love  of  fatherland,  awake! 
And  thrill  each  cord  of  our  long  slumb'ring  lyre! 
Bring  back  the  melodies  of  home,  and  break 
The  dull  indifference,  the  cold  desire 
With  which  we  greet  this  consecrated  day, 
And  banish  our  ingratitude  far,  far  away! 
Ye  music  haunted  hills!  Ye  mountains  grand, 
Flooded  with  glory  by  the  setting  sun! 
Ye  gushing  streams  of  our  own  fatherland, 
Which  midst  the  nodding  ferns,  and  laurel  run, 
Spaikling  with  light  all  through  the  tangled  gloom! 
Ye  meadows  purpling  with  the  clover-bloom, 
And  dripping  with  the  lustrous,  nectared  dew! 
Ye  earth  and  air,  ye  sky  and  heavens  too, 
Into  one  grand,  consonant  chorus  break! 
Awake,  0  love  of  fatherland,  awake! 


But  not  alone  what  carnal  eyes  behold 
Spread  out  around  our  pathway,  day  by  day, 
Nor  what  the  sensuous  ear  drinks  in  of  sounds 
That  fill  the  very  air  we  hourly  breathe, 
Makes  up  the  ever  dear  companionship 
Of  country  and  of  home.     There  is  a  life 
Of  will  and  reason; — sounds  etherial; 
Visions  that  fade  not  with  the  setting  sun;  — 
Wrapp'd  up  and  hidden  in  our  mother-tongue: 
Felt  by"  the  lisping  boy,  yet  not  reveal'd 
Save  to  his  ripened  manhood,  when  the  deeds 
And  thoughts  which  make  liis  country's  history 
Beam  in  upon  his  spirit.     Then  he  hears 
And  sees,  awe-struck,  the  marshalling  of  nations 

15 
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To  this  decisive  battlefield  of  Freedom; 
•  He  sees  the  Mayflower,  laboring  with  storms, 

I  Bearing  to  Plymouth  Rock  heroic  freight; 

He  hears  the  ever  busy  Hollander 
Fastening  his  fishing  posts  and  little  wharves 
Where  now  are  seen  the  navies  of  the  world; 
He  walks  with  peaceful  Penn  to  Indian  treaties, 
And,  through  primeval  forests  from  the  sea 
Crossing  deep  valleys,  scaling  rocky  heights 
And  cloud  capp'd  mountains,  to  the  streams  that  join 
And  sweep  far-reaching  to  the  tropic  Gulf, 
He  marks  with  wind'ring  gaze,  the  broad  and  firm 
Foundations  of  this  regal  State;  he  sees, 
Flocking  to  these  inhospitable  shores, 
The  frugal  Swedes  and  toiling  Palatines, 
The  rugged  Chamois  hunters  of  the  Alps, 
And  honest  working  journeymen  of  Darmstadt; 
He  sees  the  culter'd  English  caviliers 
Facing  the  March  winds  on  St.  Clement's  isle, 
Ready  to  rear  upon  the  vine-clad  shore, 
Or  in  the  mossy  wilderness  beyond 

•;      •        Another  holy  Lindisfarne  or  Yarrow; 

[  He  sees. the  persecuted  Huguenots, 

"To  bear  their  household  Gods  to  Latium," 

Leaving  their  sunny   France,  and   hurrying 

Into  the  gloomy  oak-groves  of  the  Cooper; 

He  sees — and  feels  that  these,  whate'er  their  tongue, 

Were  the  great  grand-sires  of  his  native  land, — 

The  noble  Argonauts,  who  sailed  through  seas 

Adventurous  to  happier  shores  than  Colchis, 

And  seiz'd  a  dragon-guarded  golden  fleece 

Richer  by  far  than  that  which  Jason  won 

Help'd  by  the  potent  herbs  of  fair  Medea. 

Awake,  O  love  of  fatheiland.  awake! 
Bid  every  chord  pour  forth  exulting  tones! 
Bring  back  these  olden  heroes!   let  them  take, 
This  day  among  us  all,  their  well-earned  thrones 
Of  reverence,  their  crowns  of  richest  gems, 
Their  royal  robes  of  state,  their  purple  diadems! 
From  Plymouth's  storm  lashed  rock;   from  Pequot's  bay; 
From  Sapbrook's   loop-hol'd   fort;    from   rocky  falls 
By  Mystic  stream  and  its  wild  madd'ning  fray; 
Fror.i  ^.aIIm  hritckte's  brinks  and   bosky  <iolls 
Red"  with   the  carnage  of  the  Tamusees; 
j    \         From   Penn's  greene  eountrie  towne'   embower'd  with   trees; 
From  East  aud  West,  from  South  and  farthest  North, 
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The  grandsires  of  the  century  gone  come  forth: 
And  into  one  high,  joyous  chorous  break! 
Awake,  O  love  of  fatherland,  awake! 


Our  grandsires  were  but  pilgrims;   walk'd  by  faith, 

Not  sight.     They  hardly  saw  the  grapes  of  Escho. 

Broirgh  Back  by  spies,  yet  fought  the  Anakim, 

Fierce  giants  of  the  woods.     With  longing  hearts 

By  forest  camp-fires  and  in  log-lock'd  huts 

The  pomp  of  Memphis  they  recall'd  and  saw 

Again  the  cultur'd  pasture-fields  of  Goshen, 

But  wearied  not,  Pillar  of  cloud  and  fire 

Guarded  and  led  them  tow'rd  the  Promis'd  Land — 

They  fell'd  the  forests;   tilled  their  narrow  fields; 

Founded  their  schools,  forgetting  not  the  groves 

Of  Academus  and  the  painted  Porch; 

Rear'd  sanctuaries,  and  from   tow'ring  spires 

Sent  sounding  through  the  misty  hills  and  valleys 

The  solemn  melody  of  Sabbath  bells; 

Built  up  their  coast-land  towns  and  busy  harbors, 

Where,  when  they  came,  the  fearless  Indian  plied 

Sportive  his  light  canoe,  and  naught  disturb'd 

The  hush  of  twilight  but  the  paddle's  dip 

And  murm'ring  waterfalls.     Patient  they  wrought; 

Made  laws  and  magistrates,  and  fixed  the  base 

Of  venerable  senates,  with  a  skill 

Unequall'd  by  that  fabled  Tyrian  Queen 

Who  fled  from  covetous  Pygmalion. — 

But  now,  (and  who  can  tell  how  much  of  light 

Lies  hidden  in  God's  darkest  providence)? 

Britain's  mad  king  and  lordly  parliament, 

Who  should  have  prized  this  jewel  of  the  crown; 

And  striven  to  give  it  a  still  brighter  lustre, 

Spurn'd  it  and  bartered  it  for  temp'ral  gain, 

And  would  have,  trampled  it  beneath  their  feet, 

Had  not  the  Guardian  Angel  of  our  Land 

Swift  interpos'd  his  mighty  wings,  and  sav'd 

With  withering  rebuke,  the  glitt'ring  gem 

From  such  base  usage. 

To. guard  this  heritage  of  toils  and  tears. 

And  hand  it  down  free  from  tyrannic  rule 

With  icoiintless  blessings  to  the  distant  apes: 

To  make  th^ir  children's  homes,  homes  of  the  free 

And  not  of  bondsmen  to  a  foreign  lord; 

To  raise  the  massive  columns  of  a  State 
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O'er  whose  proud  capitol  should  ever  float 
In  Storm  and  sunshine  Freedom's  glorious  banner; 
Our  fathers  boldly  at  the   monarch's  throne 
Threw  down  their  guage  of  battle.     All  undrill'd 
Sires  and  sons  burnish'd  their  rusty  swords, 
Rush'd  from  their  quiet  hearthstones  to  the  streets 
Of  Lexington  and  Concord,  bared  their  breasts 

I  Indignant  to  the  charge,  and  hurled  the  taunt 

Of  "rebels"  back  again  in  Pitcairn's  teeth 
With  fiery  vengeance.    Like  disturbed  wasps 

i  Around  their  shatter' d  nests,  they  yielded  not 

But  darted  on  the  foe.     From  barns  and  sheds, 
From  breastworks  frail  of  budding  copse  and  trees 
They  fought  and  drove  th'  invaders  back  again, 

|  And  made  that  April  day  a  day  of  glory. 

Up  midst  the  northern  woods  where  Horicon 
Pours  out  into  the  Glen  its  noisy  waters, 
Heroic  Allen  seiz'd  the  grim  old  fort, 
Thrice  batter'd  in  the  Indian  wars,  whose  ruins 
Majestic  still,  cover'd  with  moss  and  hair-bell, 

;•  Linger,  and  smile  upon  the  charming  bay, 

And  catch  the  fragrance  of  the  lilied  marshes; 

Down  by  the  sea-coast,  through  the  summer  night, 

The  gallant  Prescott  and  his  toiling  troops 

Threw  up  their  breastworks  of  the  dewy  sod, 

And  on  the  morrow  drenched  them  with  their  blood 

When  Warren  fell,  and  made  forever  sacred 

The  memory  of  Bunker's  Hill;  and  now 

Led  by  our  greatest  hero, — name  immortal, 

Which  neither  monument  of  brass  or  stone, 

Nor  storied  page,  nor  poet's  high-wrought  song 

Can  make  more  dear  and  holy, — led  by  him 

Through  night  and  storm,  defeat  and  victory 

Through  the  sharp  agonies  of  Valley  Forge, 

And  Monmouth's  hard- won  conflict;  onward  still 

With  ever  calm  and  skillful  energy, 

Until  amid  October's  fading  leaves 

The  siege  of  Yorktown  and  the  war  was  ended, 

Led  on  by  him,  our  fathers  fought  and  conquer'd, 

And  made  this  day  and  this  Centennial  year 

A  Nation's  ornament  and  glory. 


Awake,  O  pride  of  fatherland,  awake! 

Give  to  the  lyre  this  day  triumphed  tones! 

Bid  willing  hearts  and  hands  fresh  chaplets  make, 

And  cornals  of  costliest  gold,  and  thrones 
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Of  glowing  amethyst,  and  rubies  red, 

Meet  for  the  high  presence  of  the  heroic  dead! 

They  live  again  as  in  the  days  of  yore! 

They  come  from  northern  tarns  unknown  in  song 

From  where  the  Mohawk's  dashing  waters  roar! 

Allen  and  Putnam,  and  a  noble  throng 

Of  fearless  foresters  come  pouring  forth 

Belted  like  hunters,  from  the  rugged  North! 

They  come  from  Southern  swamp,  and  sunny  glade, 

Moultrie  and  Marion  with  his  wild  brigade! 

High  in  advance  where  thousands  follow  on 

Rides  the  great  chieftain,  the  immortal  Washington, 

And  all,  beneath  the  flag,  to  God  thanksgiving  make 

Awake,  once  more,  O  pride  of  fatherland,  awake! 

But  not  the  past  alone  is  theme  for  song, 
Our  starry  banner  still  floats  o'er  the  free. 
And  hopeful  pilgrims  to  our  shores  still  throng, 
From  continents  afar,  and  islands  of  the  sea. 

The  voice  of  strife  is  hush'd;  and  not  a  home 

Now  hears  the  tramp  of  war,  or  clarion  shrill; 

But  to  our  jubilee  the  nations  come 

Bringing  their  peaceful  products  of  long  cultur'd  skill. 

God's  blessings  still  are  ours.    In  all  our  ways 

He  guides,  who  saves  mankind  from  sin  and  shame; 

And  thousand  thankful  hearts  this  day  shall  raise 

Exulting  "Te  -Deums"  to  His  glorious  Name. 

But  time  forbids  that  we  prolong  our  strain, 

Back  to  our  beechen-shade  gladly  we  go, 

There  to  recline,  and  meditate  again 

Some  rustic  song  on  slender  oaten  pipes  to  blow. 

The  willow-hedge,  fed  by  Hyblaeon  bees, 

And  country  calm  is  our  befitting  realm; 

To  hear  the  woodman's  song  float  on  the  breeze! 

And  turtles  softly  cooing  from  the  airy  elm. 


E.   E.   HIGBEE. 
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FORT  LOUDON. 


BY  REV.  JAMES  M.  MULLAN. 


The  history  of  Loudon  begins  in  the  dim,  distant  past,  so 
far  distant  and  so  dim  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  much 
knowledge  that  can  be  entirely  relied  upon. 

This  community  was  doubtless  among  the  earliest  of  this 
section  of  the  country  to  be  settled.  The  original  portion 
of  the  town  is  situated  upon  land  that  belonged  to  the  farm 
immediately  adjoining  it  on  the  south  side,  at  present  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Daniel  Baer,  and  previously  owned  for 
many  years  by  Mr.  John  Smith.  The  patent  for  this  tract 
of  land  states  that  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  bearing  date  the 
first  day  of  March.  1737.  it  "was  surveyed  and  laid  out  on  the 
sixth  day  of  May  in  the  year  1738,  unto  Wm.  Wilson  of  the 
County  of  Lancaster."  (At  that  time  this  section  of  country 
was  in  Lancaster  county,  and  in  Hopewell  township ;  Peter's 
township  was  not  organized  until  about  1750,  and  Franklin 
county  not  until  1784).  The  section  of  the  town  along  the 
turnpike  west  of  the  "square"  is  located  upon  land  that  was 
part  of  a  tract  patented  to  Mesech  James  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1748.  The  land  upon  which  the  Fort  was  after- 
wards built  was  settled  by  Matthew  Patton,  great  grand- 
father of  the  late  Elias  Patton,  and  was  held  by  him  by 
virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  Commonwealth  dated  April  18, 
1744.  The  earliest  settlement  of  the  township  is  generally 
accredited  to  William  McDowell,  near  Bridgeport,  variously 
placed  at  from  1730  to  1737.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
settlement  of  this  community  must  be  placed  amongst  the 
earliest  of  the   townshin. 

The  early  settlers  generally  were  Scotch-Irish,  a  brave  and 
■■:     hardy  race  of  people,  well  qualified  by  generations  of  perse- 

A   paper  read  at    the   April    meeting  of   the    Society,    held   on    May  5th.    1904.    at   the 
j        •  residence  of  Hon.    D.   Watson   Roue. 
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cutions  and  hardships  to  meet  the  dangers  and  endure  the 
trials  of  pioneer  settlement,  who  laid  well  the  foundations 
upon  which  others  have  since  built. 

The  troubles  of  the  settlers  of  this  valley  began  about  1754 
with  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  America  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  known  as  the  French  and  Indian  War.  It 
does  not  appear  that  they  suffered  from  French  hostilities. 
It  was  the  Indians  who  disturbed  the  tranquility  of  the  settle- 
ments and  they  produced  a  reign  of  terror,  in  which  the 
"Conococheague  settlement,"  as  this  section  was  then  called, 
shared.  In  September,  1754,  an  Indian  trader,  Joseph  Camp- 
bell, was  killed  by  an  Indian  of  the  Six  Nations,  at  the  house 
of  one  Anthony  Thompson,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tuscarora 
Valley,  near  Parnell's  Knob.  In  June,  1755,  James  Smith, 
of  Peter's  township,  was  waylaid  by  the  Indians,  his  com- 
panion shot,,  and  he  himself  taken  captive.  A  little  later  in 
the  same  year  the  Indians  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  Matthew 
Patton  and  Mesech  James,  and  carried  off  two  women  of 
the  township  as  captives.  About  the  same  time  news  was 
received  in  this  settlement  of  Indian  incursions  into  the 
Great  Cove,  and  that  of  ninety-three  families  in  the  two 
coves  and  regions  thereabouts,  forty-seven  were  either  killed 
or  taken,  and  the  rest  deserted.  Several  incursions  during 
this  year  are  noted  in  the  neighborhood  of  McDowell's  Mill 
(Bridgeport),  the  Indians  barbarously  murdering  some-  of 
the  inhabitants,  carrying  off  others  and  committing  other 
depredations.  April  4th  of  this  year  McCord's  Fort  near 
Parnell's  Knob  -(Reefer's  Post  Office)  was  burned  by  the 
Indians,  and  twenty-seven  persons  were  killed  or  captured. 
From  letters  written  at  the  time  it  appears  that  great  fear 
and  consternation  prevailed  all  along  the  frontier  settlements 
and  numerous  petitions  were  sent  to  the  Governor  for  pro- 
tection. To  meet  this  condition  of  things  a  battalion  of  pro- 
vincial troops,  numbering  seven  hundred,  was  sent  into  the 
Cumberland  Valley  under  Col.  John  Armstrong,  of  Carlisle. 
and  many  private  forts  and  block  houses  were  built  or  con- 
structed out  of  dwelling  houses.  Such  a  fort  was  McDowell's 
where  Bridgeport  now  stands,  built  about  1754.  It  was  as 
a  result  of  the  Indian  hostilities  of  this  time  that  Fort  Lou- 
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doun  was  built,  by  order  of  the  provincial  government,  as  a 
part  of  an  official  plan  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  settle- 
ments. It  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1756,  on  ground  then 
owned,  as  already  said,  by  Matthew  Patton,  now  the  property 
of  Mr.  John  Hoerner.  The  property  is  commonly  known 
as  the  ''Patton  farm,"  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cono- 
cocheague  creek  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  town. 
The  Fort  covered  about  an  acre  of  ground,  part  of  which  i- 
now  included  in  the  farm  yard,  was  built  of  logs  upon  .1 
stone  foundation,  and  contained  barracks  and  store-houses, 
surrounded  by  a  stockade.  Both  logs  and  stones  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  ruins  thereof  may  yet  be  seen 
in  the  foundation  and  chimney  walls  of  a  building  on  the 
farm,  if  indeed  this  structure  is  not  the  "new  house"  referred 
to  as  having  been  built  by  Matthew  Patton  before  the  In- 
dians destroyed  his  old  one,  appraised  by  Col.  Armstrong 
and  used  for  officers'  barracks.  When  the  fort  was  built 
Col.  Armstrong  asked  for  authority  to  name  it  "Pomfret 
Castle,"  but  it  appears  that  there  then  existed  a  fort  bearing 
this  name,-. and  he  was  instructed  to  call  it  Fort  Loudoun, 
(spelled  Loudoun)  doubtless  after  Lord  Loudoun,  who  had 
"arrived  in  America  the  23d  of  July,  preceding,  (1756)  as 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  English  forces 
in  North  America. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  first  intention  to  locate  this 
fort  at  Barr's,  near  McDowell's  Mill,  but  Col.  Armstrong 
says  he  "could  not  find  in  it  a  proper  situation  for  a  fort,  the 
soil  being  too  strong  to  admit  the  ditch,  and  the  spot  itself 
overlooked  by  an  adjoining  hill."  December  22,  Mr.  Stevens, 
says:  "The  public  stores  are  safely  removed  from  Mc- 
Dowell's Mill  to  Fort  Loudoun ;  the  barracks  for  the  soldiers 
are  built  and  some  proficiency  made  in  the  stockade,  the  fin- 
ishing of  which  doubtless  will  be  retarded  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  Yesterday  the  escort  of  100  men  returned 
from  Lyttlton  who  left  the  cattle,  etc.,  safe  there,  and  to-day 
will  begin  to  dig  a  cellar  in  the  new  fort.  The  logs  and  roof 
of  a  hnu^e  nearby  having  there  been  erected  by  Patton 
before  the  Indians  burned  his  old  one;  we  shall  first  appraise 
this  house  and  take  the  benefit  of  it  for  officers'  barracks, 
nr  a  store-house  for  provisions." — (Rupp's  History.) 
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As  to  the  construction  of  the  fort  nothing  more  definite 
than  this  is  known.  A  brief  description  of  Fort  Lowther,  at 
Carlisle,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
early  frontier  forts  were  nearly  all  constructed :  "Around  the 
area  to  be  embraced  with  the  fort,  a  ditch  was  dug  to  the 
depth  of  about  four  feet.  In  this  oak  logs  or  logs  of  some 
other  kind  of  timber  not  easily  set  on  fire  or  cut  through, 
and  about  17  or  18  feet  long,  pointed  at  the  top,  were  placed 
in  an  upright^ position;  two  sides  of  the  logs  were  hewn  flat, 
and  the  sides  were  brought  together  and  fastened  securely 
near  the  top,  by  horizontal  pieces  of  timber  spiked  or  pinned 
upon  their  inner  sides,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  stockade 
firm  and  staunch.  The  ditch  having  been  filled  up  again, 
platforms  were  constructed  all  around  the  inner  sides  of  the 
enclosure  some  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  upon 
these  the  defenders  stood,  and  fired  through  loopholes  left 
near  the  top  of  the  stockade,  upon  those  who  were  investi- 
gating or  attacking  the  fort.  A  few  gates  were  left  in  the 
stockade  for  ingress  or  egress,  and  they  were  made  as  strong 
and  secure  and  as  capable  of  defence  as  the  means  of  those 
within  would  enable  them  to  make  them."  (Rupp's  His- 
tory.) 

This  Fort  was  garrisoned  by  British  as  well  as  provincial 
troops  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  afterwards  at  least  until 
1765..  It  is  considered  to  have  been  a  very  important  post, 
and  without  doubt  was  the  strongest  in  the  county.  In  1757 
when  it  was  decided  officially  that  only  four  forts  on  this 
side  the  Susquehanna  should  remain,  Fort  Loudoun  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  four,  and  two  companies  of  Colonel 
Armstrong's  battalion  were  garrisoned  there  to  be  engaged 
in  patroling  between  these  forts.  "Fort  Loudoun  was  an 
important  post  on  the  frontier  at  the  period  when  the  red 
man  held  almost  undisputed  sway  in  the  now  far-famed 
Cumberland  and  Shenandoah  Valleys.  ...  Its  location 
on  the  great  commercial  highway  to. the  wrest.  .  .  gave 
it  pre-eminence  in  the  catalogue  of  the  early  frontier  defenses, 
rendering  it  worthy  to  receive  state  mark  as  suggsted  by 
Act  of  Assembly.  ...  Its  importance  as  a  military. 
trading  and  rendezvousing  post  cannot  be  overestimated." — 
Frontier  Forts. 
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After  peace  was  declared  in  1763,  hostilities  were  again 
commenced  by  the  Indians  and  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania 
were  over-run  by  scalping  parties.  The  inhabitants  of  our 
valley  shared  in  these  horrors.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
the  school-master,  Enoch  Brown,  and  his  ten  pupils  (eighi 
boys  and  two  girls)  were  massacred  three  miles  west  of 
Greencastle,  which  the  historian  Parkman  is  quoted  as  pro- 
nouncing "an  outrage  unmatched  in  fiend-like  atrocity 
through  all  the  annals  of  the  war."  In  a  letter  from  Col. 
Armstrong  to  Gov.  Penn,  dated  June.  1764,  he  tells  of  an 
Indian  attack  about  four  miles  from  Fort  Loudoun,  in  which 
thirteen  persons  were  killed  and  several  houses  burned  to 
the  ground. 

It  was  decided  by  the  citizen  of  this  community  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  Indians.  Money  was  raised  to  pay  a 
company  of  riflemen  for  a  time.  A  committee  was  organized 
by  the  subscribers  to  manage  the  business.  A  certain  James 
Smith,  of. Peter's  township,  was  made  Captain  with  power 
to  choose  his  own  subalterns.  He  chose  two  young  men 
who  had  long  been  in  captivity  with  the  Indians,  as  he  him- 
self had  been.  He  says:  "As  we  enlisted  our  men,  we 
dressed  them  uniformly  in  Indian  manner,  with  breech-clouts, 
leggins,  moccasins  and  green  shrouds,  which  we  wore  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  Indians  do,  and  nearly  as  the 
Highlanders  wear  their  plaids.  In  place  of  hats  we  wore  red 
handkerchiefs,  and  painted  our  faces  red  and  black  like 
Indian  warriors.  I  taught  them  Indian  discipline  as  I  knew 
of  no  other  at  that  time,  which  would  answer  the  purpose 
much  better  than  the  British.  We  succeeded  beyond  expec- 
tation in  defending  the  frontiers,  and  were  extolled  by  our 
employees." 

Smith  played  an  important  part  in  the  exciting  affairs  of 
those  early  times.  In  1755  he  accompanied  a  body  of  men 
sent  out  by  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  to  cut  a  wagon 
road  from  Fort  Loudoun  to  join  Braddock's  road.  When. 
near  the  Allegheny  mountains,  he  was  sent  back  with  a  com- 
panion to  hurry  up  the  provision  wagons,  he  was  way-laid 
by  the  Indians,  his  partner  shot,  and  he  himself  taken  captive 
and  carried   to   Fort    Duquesne.      He  was  exchanged   with 
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other  prisoners  and  returned  home  in  1760.  He  afterwards 
published  an  account  of  his  experiences,  references  to  which 
in  this  sketch  are  from  "Border  Life."  See  also  Archibald 
Loudon's  "Narratives." 

An  incident  is  related  by  Smith  that  shows  the  spirit  of 
the  times  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Loudoun.  He  says:  "The 
King's  proclamation  was  then  circulating  and  set  up  in 
various  public  places,  prohibiting  any  person  from  trading 
with  the  Indians  until  further  orders.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  about  the  1st  of  March,  1765,  a  number  of  wagons 
loaded  with  Indian  goods,  and  warlike  stores,  were  sent 
from  Philadelphia  to  Henry  Pollens,  Conococheague,  and 
from  thence  seventy  pack-horses  were  loaded  with  these 
goods  to  carry  them  to  Fort  Pitt."  He  tells  of  a  fruitless 
effort  made  by  Mr.  Wm.  Duffield  with  fifty  armed  men  who 
met  the  pack-horses  at  the  place  where  Mercersburg  now 
stands,  to  have  them,  store  up  their  goods  and  not  proceed 
until  further  orders.  "When  I  beheld  this,"  said  Smith  "and 
found  that  Mr.  Duffield  would  not  compel  them  to  store  up 
their  goods,  I  collected  ten  of  my  old  warriors,  that  I  had 
formerly  disciplined  in  the  Indian  way,  went  off  privately 
after  night  and  encamped  in  the  woods.  The  next  day,  as 
usual,  we  blacked  and  painted,  and  way-laid  them  at  Side- 
long Hill.  I  scattered  my  men  about  forty  rods  along  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  ordered  every  two  to  take  a  tree,  and 
eight  or  ten  rods  between  each  couple,  with  orders  to  keep 
a  reserve  fire,  and  not  to  fire  until  his  comrade  had  loaded 
his  gun — by  this  means  we  kept  up  a  constant  slow  fire  upon 
them,  from  front  to  rear.  ...  When  they  saw  their 
pack-horses  falling  close  by  them,  they  called  out:  'Pray, 
gentlemen,  what  would  you  have  us  to  do?'  The  reply  was: 
'Collect  all  your  loads  to  the  front  and  unload  them  in  one 
place;  take  your  private  property  and  immediately  retire!' 
When  they  were  gone  we  burnt  what  was  left,  which  con- 
sisted of  blankets,  shirts,  vermillion,  lead,  beads,  wampum, 
tomahawks,  scalping  knives,  etc." 

He  further  relates  that  the  traders  went  back  to  Fort  Lou- 
doun and  applied  to  the  commanding  officer.  Captain  Grant. 
who  sent  a  party  of  Highland  soldiers  in  quest  of  the  robbers. 
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"as  they  called  us,"  says  Smith.  They  took  a  number  of 
persons  prisoners  "who  were  chiefly  not  any  way  concerned 
in  this  action,"  and  confined  them  in  the  guard-house  at 
Fort  Loudoun.  Thereupon  Smith  raised  three  hundred  rifle- 
men, marched  to  Fort  Loudoun  and  encamped  on  a  hill  in 
sight  of  the  Fort,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  capturing 
a  number  of  the  British  troops  and  in  exchange  for  them 
secured  the  release  of  the  citizens  held  in  the  guard-house. 
With  reference  to  this  affair  a  song  was  composed  by  George 
Campbell,  "an  Irish  gentleman  educated  at  Dublin,"  and 
frequently  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Black  Joke." 

After  this  Captain  Grant  retained  a  number  of  rifles  which 
the  Highlanders  had  taken  from  the  country  folk.  Smith 
.says:  "As  he  was  riding  out  one  day,  we  took  him  prisoner, 
and  detained  him  until  he  delivered  up  the  arms."  Captain 
Grant  complained  of  this  insult  to  Col.  Armstrong  who  in  a 
letter  dater  Carlisle,  June  1st,  1765,  relates  the  incident. 
Colonel  Armstrong  writes:  "He,  (i.  e.  Grant),  says  on  the 
28th  ult.  (May)  he  was  taking  the  air  on  horseback,  and 
about  half  a  mile  from  his  post,  was  surrounded  by  five  of 
the  rioters  who  presented  their  pieces  at  him.  One  of  them 
fired  at  him,  frightened  his  horse,  that  he  ran  into  the  bushes 
and  occasioned  his  being  thrown  upon  the  ground.  They 
then  disarmed  him,  carried  him  fifteen  miles  into  the  woods, 
and  threatened  to  tie  him  to  a  tree  and  let  him  perish,  if  he 
would  not  give  them  up  their  arms."  He  promised  to  de- 
liver up  the  rifles  within  five  week,  being  required  to  give 
security  under  penalty  of  forty  pounds. 

From  official  letters,  copies  of  which  are  found  in  the 
various  histories  that  have  been  written  concerning  those 
times,  it  appears  that  such  incidents  of  conflict  between  the 
citizens  and  military  authorities,  and  of  summary  dealing 
with  the  Indian  traders  were  not  uncommon.  Smith  himself 
says:  "The  King's  troops,  and  our  party,  had  now  got 
entirely  out  of  the  civil  law,  and  many  unjustifiable  things 
were  done  by  both  parties." 

The  Governor  issued.  January  15,  1776,  a  writ  to  appre- 
hend Smith  as  ringleader  of  the  riots.  Sometime  afterward 
on  his  way  west,  near  Bedford,  with  a  small  part  of  friends, 
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an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him  without  warrant,  and  one 
of  his  companions  was  killed,  for  which  Smith  was  held.  He 
was  confined  in  prison  at  Carlisle  for  four  months,  and  was 
then  acquitted.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  as  a  member 
of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Bedford  county,  and  after- 
wards served  on  a  similar  board  for  three  years  in  Westmore- 
land county,  and  occupied  other  positions  of  honor  and  trust 
in  the  same  county.  He  rendered  valiant  service  in  the  War 
of  Independence,  and,  in  1778  received  a  Colonel's  commis- 
sion. 

As  a  trading  post  Loudoun  was  a  great  point  of  departure 
for  pack-horse  trains  for  the  West  before  wagon  roads  had 
been  built  across  the  mountains. 

After  Braddock's  disastrous  defeat  near  Fort  Duquesne, 
now  Pittsburg,  a  large  part  of  his  disheartened  troops  re- 
turned by  this  way.  In  1755  a  road  was  built  from  this 
point  westward  by  order  of  the  Provincial  government  for 
the  purpose  of  forwarding  supplies  to  Braddock's  army,  but, 
upon  word  of  his  defeat,  work  was  stopped,  at  Raystown, 
now  Bedford.  General  Forbes  and  Colonel  Bouquet  used 
this  road  in  their  successful  expedition  against  Fort  Du- 
quesne in  1758.  This  road  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  " Brad- 
dock's Road,"  but  should  not  be  confused  with  the  road  over 
which  Braddock  marched  on  his  western  expedition.  It  was 
"built  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  width ;  the  track  of  it  can  yet 
be  traced  to  Cowen's  Gap,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  now  used 
as  the  public  road  between  Loudon  and  Richmond  Furnace. 
There  is  a  passage  through  a  section  of  woodland  east  of  the 
town,  on  the  Divilbiss  property,  that  has  been  pointed  out 
by  older  citizens  as  a  part  of  this  old  road. 

The  town  of  Loudon  is  referred  to  in  the  records  of  events 
thereabouts  as  early  as  1756,  the  year  of  the  building  and 
naming  of  the  Fort.  It  is  spoken  of  as  Loudon-town.  The 
present  town  was  founded  by  Mr.  Johnson  Elliott,  who 
owned,  and  lived  upon  the  farm  already  referred  to,  now 
belonging  to  Mr.  Daniel  Baer,  adjoining  the  town  on  the 
south  side.  As  originally  laid  out  it  included  all  of  the  town 
proper  as  it  is  to-day  with  the  exception  of  the  western  sec- 
tion, lying  along  the  turnpike.     It  consisted  of  one  street, 
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named  Main  street,  and  sometimes  referred  to  in  the  records 
of  deeds  as  Market  street,  fifty  feet  wide,  with  lots  on  either 
side,  50  by  200  feet.  These  lots  were  sold  by  Mr.  Elliott 
for  the  sum  of  $20  each,  subject  to  a  yearly  ground  rent 
of  $1. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the 
lots,  obtained  from  the  county  records,  mentioned  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  therein : 

James"  McMullan,  Patrick  Henry,  Samuel  Frery,  James 
Adair,  et.  al..  Thomas  Scott,  John  Moore,  Gasper  Tayl»r, 
Thomas  Williams,  Chas.  Kilgore,  Chas.  McGee,  Hugh  Mer- 
riaton,  Alex.  Work,  Jacob  Piper,  Philip  Garret,  James  Clay- 
ton, Frederick  Shearer,  John  Witter,  Daniel  Markley.  John 
Parkhill,  Daniel  Detzler,  Joab  Hodgkins,  John  King,  Con- 
rad Piper,  Geo.  K.  Harper,  John  Endsminger,  Philip  Meng, 
Leonard  Gass. 

The  records  show  that  these  lots  were  sold  between  the 
dates  January  1,  1804,  when  the  ground  upon  which  the 
hotel  now  stands  was  conveyed  to  Philip  Meng,  and  Febru- 
ary 1,  .1819.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  houses  now 
standing  were  built  when  the  town  was  laid  out,  and  a  few 
it  is  thought  were  in  existence  at  that  time.  It  is  currently 
believed  that  the  oldest  building  at  the  present  time  is  the 
rear  portion  of  the  dwelling  house  owned  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Ford. 

The  land  upon  which  the  section  of  the  town  along  the 
turnpike  west  of  the  "square"  is  built,  belonged  at  the  time 
of  the  founding  of  the  town  to  General  James  Chambers. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  advertisement  that  appeared 
in  the  Franklin  Repository,  of  Chambersburg,  March  19, 
1805: 

NEW  TOWN. 

Lots  are  to  be  sold  in  the  town  of  Loudon,  on  the  elevated 
and  beautiful  situation,  at  the  place  known  by  the  name  of 
Loudon  Forge,  in  Franklin  county,  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Xo  place  in  the  State.  I  believe,  is  more  healthy.  The  pros- 
pect is  delightful,  having  a  full  view  of  the  remarkable  and 
well-known  Parnold's  Nob  on  the  east,  with  a  pleasing  land- 
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scape  afforded  by  the  charming  rising  hills  on  the  west  of  the 
town,  from  which  a  stream  of  running  water,  with  a  small 
expense,  can  be  conveyed  to  each  house.  It  is  laid  out  on 
the  great  road  to  Pittsburg,  by  way  of  McConnellsburg  from 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  12  miles  west  of  Chambersburg. 
The  great  road  leading  from  Winchester,  in  Virginia ;  VVil- 
liamsport  and  .Hagerstown  in  Maryland,  through  Green 
Castle  and  Mercersburg  into  the  Genesee  Country;  and  to 
Northumberland,  Mifflin,  Huntingdon  and  Meadville  near 
the  Lakes,  will  pass  this  way.  Lots  may  be  had  by  applying 
to  James  Chambers. 

Loudon  Forge.  March  18th,  1805. 

The  history  of  the  town  since  its  founding  is  chiefly  an 
unwritten  history.  The  two  most  important  institutions  of 
the  town  from  the  earliest  times,  are  the  church  and  the 
public  school.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  system 
in  1834.  a  subscription  school  was  maintained  in  a  log  school 
building,  the  erection  of  which  ante-dates  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  town  now  living.  As  described 
by  those  who  remember  it.  it  corresponded  to  the  well-known 
"'cabin  school,"  with  "puncheon  floor,  slab  benches  and  open- 
throated  chimney"  of  early  times. 

In  1819-20  the  first  church  was  erected.  This  was  the  old 
brick  church  that  stood  upon  ground  now  included  in  the 
Reformed  Church  graveyard.  The  following  was  copied 
from  a  reprint  of  a  notice  that  appeared  in  a  Chambersburg 
paper  bearing  date  of  May  9,  1820: 

CONSECRATION. 
THE  German  and  English  Presbyterian  Meeting  House,  in 
Loudon  Town,  Franklin  county,  will  be  consecrated  on  Sunday 
the  21st  instant;  to  which  solemnity  the  public  are  cordially  in- 
vited. Divine  service  will  be  performed  in  both  languages. 
and  the  trustees  expect  a  band  of  music  will  attend  on  the 
occasion. 

JOHN  DICKEY. 
THOMAS  SCOTT. 
JOHN  BEAVER, 
NICHOLAS  BAKER, 
GEORGE  WERNER. 

Trustees  L.  T.  M.  H. 
May  2,  1820.      N.  B.— There  will  also  be  preaching  on  Monday 
the  22nd. 
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This  was  a  union  church  built  by  Presbyterians,  Lutherans 
and  Reformeds.  The  first  pastor  of  the  "Meeting  House" 
was  the  Rev.  John  Jewett.  of  Baltimore.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Kennedy,  from  Welsh  Run,  of  whom 
it  is  said  that  he  served  for  many  years  without  salary.  The 
Reformed  Congregation  was  organized  about  the  time  when 
this  building  was  erected  (1819),  though  prior  to  this  ser- 
vices were  held  in  Stenger's  School  House.  In  1820  there 
were  seventeen  names  on  the  Reformed  Church  record 
among  which  were  John  Long,  Magdalena  Long,  Philip 
Tritle,  Elizabeth  Tritle,  Peter  Stenger  and  Conrad  Stenger. 
The  arrangement  of  union  services  of  the  three  congrega- 
tions referred  to  continued  until  about  1842.  After  this 
time  the  church  property  was  used  exclusively  by  the  Re- 
formed congregation,  the  Presbyterians  becoming  absorbed 
and  the  Lutherans  building  a  house  of  worship  for  them- 
selves where  their  church  is  at  present  located,  on  land  of 
Mr.  John  Beaver,  which,  with  the  grave-yard,  he  deeded  to 
the  congregation  in  1849.  The  Lutheran  congregation,  ac- 
cording to  an  old  record  book  containing  the  proceedings  of 
the  Church  Council  that  we  have  examined,  was  organized 
May  7,  1843,  w^tn  thirty-three  members  whose  names  are 
appended  to  the  "Plan  of  Organization,"  a  copy  of  which  is 
recorded  in  the  book  referred  to.  There  is,  however,  knowl- 
edge that  ante-dates  this,  and  places  the  organization  about 
1830,  with  the  following  charter  members :  John  Beaver  and 
wife,  Catherine  Allinder,  Elizabeth  Brahm,  Samuel  McGrath, 
Peter  Spencer,  Catherine  Spencer,  James  McCuen  and  wife, 
Sam'l  Wright.  Lutheran  services  were  held,  we  have  been 
told,  before  the  Union  church  was  built.  The  Methodist 
church  dates  its  organization  from  1826,  at  which  time  the 
.  old  church  building  now  in  ruins  in  the  western  section  of 
the  town,  was  erected,  the  land  having  been. purchased  from 
Mr.  John  Mullan,  grand-father  of  the  present  owner  of  the 
;  property,  and  also  of  the  writer.  Some  of  the  early  members 
|of  this  congregation  were  the  Mileses,  Hendersons.  Statlers, 
Burkholders  and  Durheids.  The  United  Brethren  congrega- 
tion which  has  some  time  since  been  disbanded,  began  as  an 
.organization  in  1855  and  consisted  of  John  Haller  and  wife, 
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Benjamin  Hoover  and  wife,  and  John  Lemaster  and  wife. 
However,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  churches,  preaching 
services  had  been  held  in  the  town  for  some  years  before 
the  organization  of  the  congregation..  (History  of  Franklin 
county.) 

With  regard  to  the  industrial  sphere,  there  was  a  time 
when  Loudon  occupied  a  prominent  place  and  contributed 
directly  to  the  commercial  progress  of  the  country.  About 
1794,  General  James  Chambers  built  a  forge  there,  and  a 
furnace  was  in  operation  within  the  same  period.  Iron 
manufacturies  were  located  also  at  "Valley  Forge,"  at  "Nor" 
East"  and  at  "Mt.  Pleasant."  Besides  these  industries  there 
were  woolen  mills,  wagon-maker  shops,  blacksmith  shops, 
whip  shops  and  saddler  shops.  Loudon  wagons,  Loudon 
whips  and  Loudon  gears  had  a  reputation  of  being  the  best 
on  the  market  and  were  in  demand  from  far  and  near.  In 
addition  to  all  this  an  immense  amount  of  travel  over  the 
turnpike  added  greatly  to  the  thrift  of  the  town,  and  made 
it  a  place  of  unsurpassed  prosperity.  An  account  kept  at  the 
turnpike  leading  from  Loudon  to  McConnellsburg  for  the 
years  1830  and  1834,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  travel 
that  passed  through  Loudon  in  those  days.  (Rupp's  His- 
tory.) 

1830.  1834. 

Broad  Wheeled  Wagons, 6641  6359 

Narrow        "                          495  374 

.    Single  horse               "         .....     761  1243 

Carriages, 138  107 

Two-horse  wagons,    318  779 

Gigs,  . . .  . 18  00 

Riding  horses,    3116  2817 

Draft  horses, 39824  42330 

Heads  of  cattle, 5834  6457 

Sheep, 2180  2852 

.  Hogs 1 180  40 

Carts 18  00 

Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  during  this  era  of  prosperity 
"money  flowed  into  the  town  like  water,"  that  "fortunes" 
16 
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were  made  and  spent  with  ''profuse  prodigality."  But  Lou- 
don's industrial  career  was  short-lived.  ■  The  building  of 
canals  and  railroads  elsewhere  turned  the  tide  of  travel  and 
commerce  and  brought  about  complete  ruin  to  Loudon's 
industries,  as  well  as  to  the  industries  of  many  other  places 
similarly  located.  Within  the  memory  of  most  of  the  present 
citizens  of  the  town  there  has  been  little  or  no  progress. 
In  a  historical  sketch  that  was  published  in  the  Valley  Spirit, 
written  from  Loudon  August  25.  1876,  "By  a  Citizen,"  the 
writer  deplored  the  lack  of  enterprise  in  the  town,  but  said 
that  notwithstanding  this  deplorable  condition  the  people 
were  making  comfortable  livings,  and  were  looking  happily 
forward  to  "the  good  time  coming."  That  was  twenty-eight 
years  since,  and  the  good  time  coming  has  not  yet  come. 
But  what  was  true  then  has  ever  since  been  true  that  the 
people  are  making  comfortable  livings,  such  as  few  other 
places  that  have  taken  a  large  part  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  our  country  can  boast  of,  and  are  looking  happily 
forward.  I  wish,  in  tjiis  connection,  to  quote  a  paragraph 
from  that  sketch,  which  says:  "The  old  town,  notwith- 
standing these  evidences  of  decay,  is  not  without  its  sterling- 
attractions.  Beautifully  situated  as  it  is.  with  its  mountain 
back-grounds  on  three  sides,  and  looking  out  southward  on 
a  lovely  stretch  of  farmland,  unsurpassed  for  high  culture 
and  elegant  enjoyment;  its  mountain  scenery;  its  ravishing 
outlooks  from  the  surrounding  knobs ;  its  pure  healthful  air ; 
and  above  all  its  sparkling  mountain  water  carried  a  distance 
of  two  miles  in  iron  pipes,  clear  and  limpid  as  it  gushed  from 
the  mountainside,  so  trunked  and  concealed  that  it  never  sees 
daylight  until  tapped  at  the  stocks  in  the  town,  through  all 
of  which  it  passes,  and  oft  in  a  constant  stream  from  below ; 
these  and  a  hundred  other  endearments  go  to  make  up  a 
pleasant  habitation  and  home  for  a  community  of  more  than 
medium  intelligence,  and  of  social  qualities  of  a  highly  en- 
joyable character." 

A  community  of  which  such  words  can  be  said  truthfully, 
surely  has  little  reason  to  complain  that  it  witnesses  few  of 
the  incidents  and  takes  part  in  few  of  the  events  that  belong- 
to  the  material  development  of  the  country.     Moreover,  it 
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may  be  said,  that  if  for  many  years  this  community  has  not 
been  making  history,  it  has  been  doing  better  than  this. — 
it  has  been  making  the  makers  of  history.  I  venture  the 
assertion,  at  the  risk  of  being- charged  with  egotism,  that  few 
towns  have  greater  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  they  have  given  to  the  world,  and  whom  they  have 
sent  out  to  do  the  world's  work,  than  has  the  town  that  we 
delight  to  honor.  Both  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  pur- 
suits of  peace,  in  her  contributions  of  men  she  has  made  a 
record,  for  which  none  need  ever  feel  aught  less  but  pride 
when  we  remember  that  she  gave  an  Easton  to  die,  and  a 
Tom  Scott  to  live,  for  the  welfare  of  mankind ;  not  to  mention 
many  others  who  have  proved  equally  faithful  in  life  and  in 
death,  whom  she  bore,  and  reared  and  educated,  and  sent 
forth  to  service. 


The  May  meeting  was  held  at  Ragged  Edge,  the  country 
home  of  Air.  M.  C.  Kennedy,  on  July  8th,  1904.  There  was 
no  paper  on  this  occasion. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  SAINT  THOMAS,  FORM 
ERLY  CAMPBELLSTOWN. 


BY  CHARLES  M.  DEATRICH. 


Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Kittochtinny  Histori- 
cal Society: 

It  is  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  profit  to  review  the 
history  of  the  past.  Thus  we  can  keep  the  first  command- 
ment of  honor,  with  the  promise  which  follows  after.  Each 
succeeding  generation  can  profit  from  the  records  which 
tell  of  the  experiences,  the  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows, 
trials  and  triumphs,  the  failures  and  successes  of  all  preced- 
ing generations,  and  the  unfolding  of  ideas  and  principles 

.  in  the  sphere  of  human  life,  activity  and  progress  is  what 
we  call  history.  An  historical  spirit  is  not  only  a  safeguard 
of  society,  but  is  an  element  of  stability  and  progress.  There- 
fore, before  time,  distance,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  life  shall 
have  destroyed  in  us-  the  vividness  of  recollection — before 
old  records  shall  have  become  scattered,  or  removals  by 
death  of  those  elderly  persons  whose  minds  linger  in  memory 
of  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  their  earlier  years, — from  facts 
of  the  past  gathered  successively  from  preceding  generations, 
from  whose  knowledge  thus  acquired  and  gathered  from  the 
well-springs  of  recollection — a  more  concise  history  of  the 
interesting  events  of  the  past  are  obtainable,  is  the  reason, 

.  in  order  to  thus  keep  alive  that  interest,  and  present  a  record 
of  facts  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  historian — the  writer 
hereof  has  prepared  this  historical  sketch,  in  which  paper 
shall  appear  the  history  of  that  locality  of  Franklin  county 
which  bears  the  pious  name  of  St.  Thomas. 

It  was  but   four  years  after   Benjamin   Chambers   located 

A  pap*r  read   at   the  October  me,-tintc   of   the  Society,    held   on   1904 

at  the  residence  of  Dr.  L.   M.   Kauffnuin,   at  KaulTman's  Stattlon. 
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at  Falling  Spring  in  1730,  and  erected  his  improvements  of 
a  one  storied  house  of  hewed  logs  in  the  center  of  a  large 
■plantation,  which  was  noted  for  natural  beauty,  and  where, 
with  discerning  outlook  for  business  advantages  he  settled 
among  friendly  Indians,  that  Charles  Campbell,  a  man  in 
middle  life,  and  John  Dixon,  a  young  man,  both  enterprising 
and  progressive,  who  came  together  from  Scotland,  pushed 
boldly  out  8  miles  further  west  into  the  more  distant  and 
unsettled  parts  of  the  wild  woodland  and  located  in  the  year 
1734  in  that  territory  now  embraced  in  Saint  Thomas  town- 
ship. This  part  of  the  valley,  in  that  early  day,  before  the 
organization  of  Cumberland  county,  which  occurred  Jan- 
uary 27 ,  1750,  and  of  which  Franklin  county  was  the  south- 
western part,  was  called  in  the  Indian  tongue  "Kittochtinny," 
which  means  "Endless  Mountain."  It  was  34  years  after 
the  formation  of  Franklin  county  that  the  territory  now  em- 
braced in  Saint  Thomas  township  was  formed  from  Hamil- 
ton and  Peters,  thus  making  the  eastern  and  western 
boundaries. 

The  picturesque  and  imposing  Kittatinny,  or  North  Moun- 
tain of.  the  Blue  Ridge  chain,  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
township  upon  the  north,  along  whose  base  is  scattered  the 
thriving  settlement  of  Edenville.  The  playful  murmuring 
of  romantic  streams,  which  have  their  origin  in  springs  of 
clear,  sparkling  water,  glide  through  interior  parts  of  this 
section,  rushing  musically  through  their  channels  to  Back 
Creek,  and  the  East  Conococheague,  which  unite  their 
waters  between  the  pine  clad  hills  of  the  southern  border, 
where  Williamson  nestles  along  the  South  Penn  branch  of 
the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad,  in  a  diversity  of  scenery, 
surrounded  bv  beautiful  cedars  and  evergreen  forests. 

Charles  Campbell  and  John  Dixon,  the  original  Scotch- 
Irish  settlers  of  this  locality,  wisely  thought  that  from  the 
timber  to  be  found  near  the  water  courses,  the  variety  of 
forest  and  wild  fruit  trees,  the  woodland  upon  the  smooth 
slate  and  limestone  land  which  equally  divides  this  section, 
the  natural  advantages  to  bo  derived  from  springs,  from  which 
copiously  tlow  the  purest  water,  the  land,  which,  when 
cleared  and  cultivated,  would  furnish  acres  of  meadow,  field 
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and  plain.  Then  only  fit  as  a  natural  theater  for  God's  crea- 
tures to  act  and  roam  in — that  all  these  advantages  would 
eventually  lead  to  such  a  settlement  as  would  make  a  thickly 
peopled  territory  and  be  an  attractive  place  for  a  permanent 
location.  The  Indians  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  this 
territory,  mostly  of  the  Delaware,  or  Six  Nations,  they  hoped 
would  not  remain  long  in  this  region  unbroken,  which  God 
gave  to  these  dusky  children  only  as  a  local  habitation  or 
happy  hunting  and  fishing  ground.  In  1734  when  Charles 
Campbell  first  began  his  improvement  on  Campbell's  run, 
on  the  rocks  above  the  spring,  about  one-half  mile  west  of 
where  Campbellstown  was  afterwards  laid  out,  John  Dixon, 
soon  thereafter,  settled  on  Dixon's  Run,  one-half  mile  north 
of  that  place,  at  Dixon's  Spring  before  the  land  titles  of  the 
Indians  were  extinguished,  although  William  Penn,  whom 
the  Indians  called  brother  "Onus,"  through  a  land  agent  who 
was  friendly  to  both  Penn  and  the  Indians,  had  already  pos- 
sessed himself  of  some  of  the  land.  Wm.  and  Thomas  Penn 
had  received  a  large  area  of  the  fertile  valley  and  the  agent 
had  received,  it  is  said,  a  comparative  share  for  his  skill  and 
-diplomacy  in  working  the  deals.  The  land  agent  associated 
with  the  Indians,  lived  with  them  and  thus  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  language,  served  Penn  in  the  double  role  of 
land  agent  and  interpreter,  and  if  history,  into  which  the 
name  of  Penn  is  immortaly  woven,  and  passed,  be  truth,  we 
may  be  proud  on  account  of  the  honesty  and  fair  dealing  of 
the  Colonial  governor.  With  the  exception  of  the  claim  of 
Lord  Baltimore  to  some  land  of  this  section,  wherein  it  was 
said  that  the  hills  and  dales  which  composed  some  of  the 
slate  lands  of  the  southern  section  were  not  purchased  by 
the'  Proprietary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  which  was  also  the 
Indians*  claim,  a  dispute  which  was  finally  settled  in  Penn's 
favor  and  which  land  was  then  called  Penn's  Forest,  made 
Penn  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  The  Indians  still  lin- 
gered around  these  acres,  and  as  the  first  settlers  were  fol- 
lowed rapidly  by  others,  the  Indians  had  a  suspicion  that  in 
the  agree  ncnt  which  gave  to  Pcnu  lands  to  the  Setting  Sun, 
the  language  was  indefinite,  or  that  he  did  not  survey  very 
accurately,  and  they  were  becoming  restless  by  reason  of  the 
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policy  of  the  mild  mannered  interpreter,  who  took  to  him- 
self acres  of  forest  and  valley  beyond  the  rolling  blue  of  the 
billowy  mountains.  A  legend  relates  that  an  Indian  Chief 
and  the  kindly  diplomat  of  the  Penns'  would  gamble  in  their 
dreams  for  a  wager.  The  Chief  dreamed  that  his  white 
brother  had  given  him  a  rifle  with  which  he  could  engage  in 
the  sportive  joys  of  the  forest.  Of  course  the  rifle  was  given, 
then  the  grasping  land  agent  had  a  dream  which  was  that  the 
Chief  had  granted  him  so  many  acres  of  forest.  The  Chief 
was  honorable  and  transferred  his  real  estate  accordingly, 
making  thereby,  his  dream  a  reality.  But  finding  that  a  pale 
face  could  dream  faster  than  the  red-skin  the  latter  entered 
into  a  contract  not  to  dream  anymore.  But  all  men  are 
mortal,  white  as  well  as  red.  The  agent  died,  and  the  land 
title  passed  out  of  his  possession,  and  the  heirs,  like  the 
Children  of  Israel  quarreled  in  the  division.  Diplomacy, 
which  is  only  the  polite  name  for  treachery  and  deceit,  caused 
the  Indians  finally,  to  be  the  deadly  foes  of  the  white  man. 

Following  after  the  pioneer  settlers — Charles  Campbell 
and  John  Dixon  in  1734,  came  other  settlers  of  Scotch  Irish 
blood.  They  were  not  mere  mercenary  adventurers  seeking 
for  a  place  to  repair  shattered  fortunes  but  rather  faithful 
subjects  depressed  in  their  religious  capacity  by  the  spirit  of 
intolerance,  and  vexed  by  burdens  under  which  load  they  be- 
came impatient  by  wearing  the  yoke  of  the  arbitrary  power  of 
England,  which  entitled  them  to  confidence  and  public  favor. 
They  migrated  in  large  numbers  to  the  counties  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  in  1729,  where  they  knew  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  had  their  full  operation.  Of  this  num- 
ber there  came  to  the  locality  Thomas  and  John  Armstrong, 
August,  1736,  John  Holliday,  Dec.  14,  1742;  Robert  Clug- 
adge,  1744:  John  Potter,  1751 ;  Andrew  Bratton,  Jan.  20. 
x753;  John  McConnell.  Samuel  W.  Clintock,  Robert  Rit- 
chey,  1744;  James  Hamilton,  Oct.  27,  1848;  Samuel  Jack, 
Dec.  14,  1742;  Thomas  Dun  woody,  1753;  Michael  and  Wil- 
liam Campbell,  Feb.  15,  1749;  Archibald  Campbell.  Oct.  8. 
i/'>8:  James  Campbell.  April  [5.  1743;  Patrick  Knox.  Robert 
Elliot,  Johnson  Elliot,  Matthew  Patton,  Irvine  Patton,  and 
others.     That  part  of  Saint  Thomas  west  of  Campbell's  run 
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in  175 1,  belonged  to  Peters,  and  all  that  territory  east  of 
Campbell's  run  was  embraced  in  the  township  of  Hamilton, 
which  was  formed  in  1752,  so  that  Saint  Thomas  received  no 
historical  credit  until  the  township  was  formed  in  1818  from 
Peters  and  Hamilton. 

It  was  as  early  as  1790,  six  years  after  the  formation  of 
Franklin  county  in  1784,  that  a  draft  of  the  town  plot  was 
made  in  lots  60  feet  wide  and  300  feet  long.  The  town  was 
originally  named  Campbellstown,  and  for  twenty-eight  years 
thereafter  it  bore  that  name  in  honor  of  the  founder,  Thomas 
Campbell.  The  official  name  was  changed  to  Saint  Thomas 
when  the  township,  in  which  the  village  is  centrally  located 
was  formed  from  Peters  and  Hamilton  in  18 18. 

The  change  was  made  at  a  subsequent  town  meeting  when 
it  was  known  that  there  was  a  Campbelltown  elsewhere  in  one 
of  the  eastern  counties.  At  that  meeting  William  Archibald, 
an  intelligent  and  enterprising  citizen,  and  a  close  friend  of 
Thomas  Campbell,  who  presided  at  the  meeting  referred  to, 
facetiously  suggested  that  the  expressive  word  Saint,  which 
would  be  appropriate,  should  be  placed  before  the  name  of 
Thomas,  and  upon  motion  it  was  so  ordered  that  the  town 
should  then  be  called  Saint  Thomas.  Most  of  the  land,  in- 
clusive of  the  town  plot,  around  and  south  of  it  and  north  a 
distance  of  three  miles  to  the  base  of  the  north  mountain,  and 
the  face  of  the  mountain  forests,  now  embraced  in  Saint 
Thomas  township  was  then  owned  by  the  Campbells,  who 
were  among  those  early  immigrants  referred  to,  who  had 
arrived  in  this  section  before  the  land  titles  of  the  Indians 
were  extinguished.  Charles  Campbell  was  the  first  to  make 
any  improvement  on  Campbell's  run,  on  the  rocks  above  the 
spring,  about  one-half  mile  west  of  the  village,  in  1734.  John 
Dixon  located  in  1736,  taking  entry  on  some  land,  and  he 
bought  a  tract  of  226  acres.  John  Dixon  was  the  great- 
grandfather of  Gen.  Wm.  D.  Dixon,  who  now  owns  the  old 
homestead,  which  came  to  him  through  successive  genera- 
tions. John  Dixon  to  William  Dixon,  then  David  Dixon,  the 
great  grandfather — grandfather,  and  father,  respectively  of 
the  present  owner. 

There  was  a  fraternity  of  feeling— a  strong  bond  of  broth- 
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erhood — between  the  families  of  Dixons'  and  Campbells'. 
They  came  together  to  this  country  from  Argylshire,  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  others  mentioned  of  their  followers  hereafter. 
of  the  Campbells,  after  the  Stuart  rebellion  of  1745,  in  which 
warfare  the  Campbells  had  cast  their  fortunes  with  the  Pre- 
tender. The  origin  of  the  family  name  of  Campbell  had  de- 
scended from  a  long  line  of  Celtic  kings  to  King  Arthur's 
time.  At  the  end  of  the  13th  Century  the  name  first  appears 
upon  the  record  as  the  clan  of  the  Lords  of  Argyle. 

They  were  of  a  warrior  clan,  the  dauntless  deeds  of  whose 
Knightly  Courage  are  described  in  both  epic  song  and  thril- 
ling story.  It  was  in  that  age  of  belted  Knights,  of  war, 
joust  and  tournament,  when  chivalry  had  attained  its  full  pro- 
portions on  many  a  fair  field  of  honor,  that  the  worthy  bard 
of  Argyle — Thomas  Campbell,  whose  writings  are  classics, 
gave  the  warning  to  Lochiel,  a  noble  chieftan  of  the  clan  of 
Cameron — that  they  should  beware  of  the  day,  when  the 
Lowlands  would  meet  them  in  battle  array.  It  was  in  1750 
that  Captain  James  Campbell,  who  was  a  distinguished  cav- 
alier trooper,  of  the  Scottish  clan,  in  the  Stuart  rebellion  of 
1745,  after  a  number  of  escapes  and  hardships  endured,  came 
to  this  section  and  also  settled  on  Campbell's  run  along  the 
turnpike  one-half  mile  west  of  Saint  Thomas.  He  built  the 
substantial  stone  house  on  the  rocks  above  the  spring.  1755 
is  the  date  of  the  deed  from  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn 
to  James  Campbell.  This  property  was  finally  passed  by  deed 
to  Frederick  Gelwicks,  and  is  now  owned  by  Cyrus  C.  Gel- 
wicks,  and  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Strock. 

James  Campbell's  son,  James,  was  a  captain  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  brother, 
Thomas  Campbell  was  also  a  captain,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Fort  Washington.  He  was  the  founder  of  Campbells- 
town,  which  in  the  manner  previously  said,  was  afterwards 
called  Saint  Thomas.  James  C.  Campbell  was  the  father  of 
General  Charles  T.  Campbell,  and  was  a  soldier  in  Davis' 
mounted  riflemen,  under  General  Harrison  at  the  battles  of 
Tippecanoe  and  the  Thames.  He  was  aiso  a  member  of  Cap- 
tain Culbertsort's  command  at  Baltimore.  The  three  original 
Campbells  named  died  at  the  old  homestead  at  Campbell's 
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run.  and  their  remains  are  buried  in  the  old  Presbyterian 
graveyard,  called  Waddle's  graveyard,  between  Saint  Thomas 
and  Mercersburg.  The  great-grandfather  of  Charles  T.  Camp- 
bell on  his  mother's  side,  and  on  his  grandmother  Foe's  side 
was  Gen.  James  Potter,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  Revolu- 
tionary officer.  Charles  T.  Campbell's  grandfather  married 
General  Potter's  daughter.  James  Poe  was  captain  of  the  3d 
Company  of  Col  Abraham  Smith's  battalion  of  Franklin 
county.  Lieutenant  Thomas  Poe,  was  a  son  of  Capt.  James 
Poe.  He  was  an  uncle  of  General  Campbell,  and  was  killed 
at  the  Battle  of  Lunday's  Lane.  He  was  adjutant  of  a  regi- 
ment which  was  recruited  from  Franklin  and  Cumberland 
counties  in  the  war  of  18 12,  and  was  with  Colonel  Fenton. 
His  remains  were  buried  on  the  American  side,  but  no  monu- 
ment marks  his  grave.  Charles  T.  Campbell  was  born  at  the 
old  Campbell  homestead,  August  10,  1823.  In  early  boy- 
hood, he  went  to  school  at  the  Chambersbursr  Academv. 
The  military  inclination  soon  developed  in  him,  after  the 
heroic  qualities  of  his  ancestry,  and  stirred  the  pulses  of  a 
restless  spirit.  He  attended  a  school  at  Bedford,  Pa.,  where. 
it  is  said,  he  learned  something  of  military  tactics.  He  next 
went  to  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg.  The  military  spirit 
which  was  infused  into  the  Saint  Thomas'  youth  by  the  un- 
controlled ardor  of  the  stirring  and  knightly  character,  is  as 
well  remembered  by  many,  as  his  expressive  order  of  com- 
mand was  unqualifiedly  vigorous  in  promoting  and  sustain- 
ing, in  ante  helium  times,  the  pageantry  of  parade  and  mil- 
itary enthusiasm  for  which  Saint  Thomas  was  noted  befote 
and  after  the  Mexican  war,  and  until  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 
Of  his  career,  the  last  of  the  Campbells,  I  shall  hereinafter 
make  mention,  before  which  I  shall  trace  other  points  of  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Scotch-Irish  settlers,  and  their  contem- 
porary brethren.  It  was  not  only  the  first  settlers  of  the 
Scotch  Irish  clan,  who  tied  from  persecution  and  sought  relig- 
ious freedom  in  this  locality — who  alone  experienced  priva- 
tions and 'difficulties,  with  the  added  horrors  of  incursions 
by  wild  Indians,  with  whom  they  contended  in  the  trackless 
forest,  or  who  alone  created  the  spirit  of  military  enthusiasm, 
to  render  conspicuous  aid  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars, 
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and  the  warfare  which  followed.  To  first  settle  and  aid  in 
the  struggle  of  the  colonial  times,  and  the  patriot  army  in  the 
war  for  independence  was  their  honor  due  in  large  measure. 
but  their  contemporary  brethren  in  the  years  which  followed, 
also  of  heroic  blood,  after  hard  fought  battles,  in  which,  finally 
the  rewards  of  victory  were  bestowed,  left  the  Palatinate  on 
the  Rhine  and  settled  in  the  eastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
about  the  time  the  colonial  heart  was  fired  with  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  In  1754,  many  of  that  class  of  sturdy  German  emi- 
grants crossed  the  South  Mountains  from  Lancaster,  York. 
and  other  eastern  counties,  and  settled  in  this  neighborhood. 
They  were  not  only  thrifty  and  industrious  farmers,  but  like 
their  Scotch-Irish  neighbors,  they  were  good  warriors  as  well, 
many  having  showed  their  patriotism,  and  love  for  their  new 
homes,  by  joining  early  in  the  struggle  the  patriot  army,  and 
when  we  recount  their  heroic  toil  and  patience  in  clearing  the 
wild  wood  land,  erecting  homes,  and  making  the  land  fruit- 
ful and  arable  for  the  successful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  their 
history  altogether  shows  the  heroic  patience,  industry  and 
perseverance  of  the  immigrant  German  character.  With 
weariness  endured  and  hopes  delayed,  as  the  years  dragged 
on,  they  persistently  battled  for  the  faith  and  stood  for  pop- 
ular education  as  afforded  by  the  ministers  and  teachers,  who 
settled  with  them,  and  who  aided  largely  in  formulating  the 
schools  and  churches  of  that  early  period. 

Whether  as  the  followers  of  Luther,  Wesley  or  Zwingli.  or 
of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  they  all  stood  together  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  settlement,  and  to  hasten  its  material  prosperity 
and  educational  and  religious  development,  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  faith.  When  the  French 
colonists  with  sagacious,  grasping  out-look  seized  what  was 
called  the  gateway  of  the  West,  thus  extending  their  line  of 
defenses,  which  was  a  stragetic  move  beyond  the  almost  im- 
penetrable mountain  forests  of  the  Alleghenies,  General 
Forbes,  the  daring  Scotchman,  and  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet, 
a  German  Swiss  Reformed  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  fought 
side  by  side  with  Colonel  Washington  to  drive  the  French 
and  Indians  out  of  western  Pennsylvania.  Bouquet,  it  is  said 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
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public,  and  commanded  the  German  Swiss  Americans,  and 
after  Forbes  death,  with  his  royal  Americans  and  Scotch 
Highlanders,  in  a  two  days  decisive  battle  amid  the  forests 
of  Westmoreland  county,  ended  the  battle  with  a  bayonet 
charge  by  Major  Campbell,  under  the  direction  of  Bouquet, 
and  the  rewards  of  victory,  for  noble  daring,  were  alike  be- 
stowed. In  the  development  of  the  country  it  is  then  shown 
that  it  was  not  due  to  one  particular  class.  The  Scotch-Irish 
brought  with  them  fighting  qualities,  patriotism,  poetry, 
romance,  and  many  other  useful  business  like  and  very  neces- 
sary industrious  characteristics.  The  Germans  brought  their 
deliberate  careful  thought:  their  power  for  persistent  effort; 
their  economical  way  of  living;  their  literature;  their  capacity 
for  organized  scientific  investigation,  and  innumerable  treas- 
ures of  their  race.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Benjamin 
Franklin,  after  whom  the  county  was  named,  who  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  printing  and  book  business,  and  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  a  statesman  and  philosopher — he  showed  a  pre- 
judical  narrowness  by  assailing  the  German  character. 

With  respect  to  the  improvements  by  the  original  Charles 
Campbell,  on  his  land  on  Campbell's  run,  which  was  that  of 
a  log  house,  with  clap-board  roof,  and  floor  like  that  of  the 
original  settlers,  the  Campbells,  who  followed  after,  did  not, 
as  I  have  said  (or  their  associates  of  about  1750),  come  to 
settle  in  this  section  to  "repair  their  squandered  fortunes.  They 
were  financially  able  to  erect,  at  once,  commodious  stone 
houses,  model  substantial  structures,,  of  dressed  lime  stone, 
which  because  of  having  been  mechanically  erected,  stood 
the  storms  and  ravages  of  time.  The  stone  house,  on  the 
rocks  above  the  spring,  one-half  mile  west  of  Saint  Thomas, 
on  the  turnpike,  was  built  by  James  Campbell,  as  referred  to, 
in  1755,  and  in  the  same  period,  the  stone  house  owned  by 
the  Small's  heirs,  directly  opposite  on  the  south  side  of  the 
turnpike,  the  stone  mill  to  which  for  many  years  was  con- 
nected a  distillery  well  known  to  many  a  thirsty  rural  way- 
farer, ns  a  place  where  whisky  pure  and  unadulterated  could 
be  procured  of  the  popular  Bowling  Green  brand,  which 
would  make  either  a  Scotch-Irishman  or  German  to  smile. 
even  as  did  the  ruddy  congenial  proprietor  in  the  days  of 
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Bert  Hicks.  The  stone  house  one  mile  south  of  the  village 
on  the  large  tract  of  land  recently  divided  and  sold  by  the 
Shield's  heirs,  and  the  stone  improvements  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Col.  W.  D.  Dixon  on  the  west  side  of  Campbells* 
run,  as  well  as  the  stone  improvements  on  the  lands  now 
owned  by  John  H.  Hoerner,  the  Chambers'  heirs  and  others 
on  the  Campbells'  run.  toward  the  base  of  the  North  Moun- 
tain, were. all  erected  by  the  Campbells.  The  lands  in  that 
early  period  connected  and  thus  described  were  owned  by 
the  Campbells  inclusive  of  the  town  plot,  and  embraced 
a  large  plantation,  consisting  of  both  slate  and  lime  stone 
land.  The  slate  land  was  the  more  preferable  at  that  early 
day  because  of  its  smooth  surface,  and  better  adapted  as 
pasture  lands,  by  reason  of  meadows  along  the  water 
courses.  The  beautiful  location  chosen  by  John  Dixon 
one  mile  north  of  Saint  Thomas,  which  has  been  referred 
to  as  coming  to  the  present  owner  Col.  Wm.  D.'  Dixon, 
through  successive  generations — great-grandfather,  grand- 
father, and  father  is  of  especial  historic  interest.  Colonel 
Dixon's  grandfather.  William  Dixon,  when  nine  years  old 
was  a  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  and  was  held  in  captivity  eleven 
weeks  in  a  cave  which  is  located  in  an  adjoining  farm,  which 
now  belongs  to  the  Long  estate,  the  heirs  of  which  reside  in 
Cumberland  county.  The  cavern,  at  its  entrance,  has  a  room 
with  a  narrow  aperture  in  the  rocks  which  leads  to  another 
room,  naturally  formed,  and  both  are  overhung  with  stalac- 
tite pendants,  beautifully  drapiered  with  incrustations  of  spar. 
formed  from  the  constant  dripping  of  the  water  through 
the  rocks.  Back  through  another  narrow,  dim  defile  is  a 
copious  spring  of  clear  sparkling  water  of  great  depth.  The 
water  from  this  cavernous  spring  flows  subterraneously  across 
the  farms  of  \V.  D.  Dixon  and  John  R.  Eberly.  and  comes  to 
the  surface  at  an  opening  called  the  Blue  Hole,  on  the  land 
which  was  originally  owned  by  Charles  Campbell,  at  the  head 
of  Campbells'  run,  one  mile  southwest  of  the  cavern,  its  course 
being  along  a  ledge  of  ground,  which  divides  the  lime  stone 
from  the  slate  lands,  northeast  and  southwest.  While  voting 
Dixon  was  kept  a  prisoner,  the  settlers  were  much  annoyed 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Indians  in  the  valley,  who  were  be- 
coming desperate  at  the  intrusion  upon  their  happy  hunting 
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grounds,  by  the  white  settlers,  and  when  the  braves  left  the 
cave  to  attend  a  war  dance,  a  friendly  squaw  adorned  young 
Dixon's  head  with  feathers,  and  took  him  home  to  his 
mother,  giving  the  family  to  understand  that  in  two  moons 
the  braves  would  return  and  kill  and  scalp  all  the  pale  faces. 

For  upwards  of  ten  years  after  Braddock's  defeat  the  set- 
tlers were  much  annoyed  by  the  incursion  of  the  Indians.  A 
chain  of  forts  located  at  different  intervals  were  early  estab- 
lished on  the  route  from  Carlisle  to  the  west.  One  was  lo- 
cated in  the  Keefer  Valley  near  the  Wm.  Bossart  and  Palmer 
homestead.  Block  houses  made  of  logs,  with  port  holes, 
were  also  constructed  as  a  matter  of  defense,  one  of  which 
was  in  the  McDowell  settlement,  near  Bridgeport  and  a  fort 
near  Loudon,  thus  erected  at  different  intervals  to  the  west. 

In  Sept.  1754,  Joseph  Campbell  was  killed  near  Parnell's 
knob  by  an  Indian  of  the  Six  Nations.  Feb.  29,  1756,  two 
boys  were  captured  by  Indians  near  the  same  place,  as  well 
as  a  man  whose  name  was  John  Craig,  who  after  some  diffi- 
culty escaped,  and  a  family  about  two  miles  east  of  Saint 
Thomas,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Heilman  Huber,  was 
murdered  by  the  Indians.  The  last  Indian  killed  was  along 
Campbell's  run,  whom,  it  is  said  was  shot  by  John  Hill,  a  re- 
volutionary soldier,  who  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  130 
years.  An  Indian  chief  of  the  Six  Nations  was  killed  by  a 
settler  on  Parnell's  Knob,  and  under  a  large  rock,  on  the  sur- 
face of  which,  is  a  hewn  basin  in  the  solid  stone,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  knob,  tradition  says,  marks  the  Indian  chieftains 
grave.  At  this  period  the  whole  frontier  of  Franklin  county 
was  exposed  to  bands  of  Indian  warriors.  In  the  Tuscarora 
Mountain,  where  Knobsville,  Fulton  county  is  now  located, 
occured  a  massacre.  William  Dixon,  who  was  a  sergeant  in 
Colonel  Bouquets  command,  was  one  of  a  scouting  party, 
composed  of  nineteen  men.  who  were  commanded  by  Major 
Thomas  Dunwoodie.  They  started  on  an  exploit  from  Fort 
Loudon,  and  were  ambushed  at  Knobsville  by  a  band  of 
Indian  warriors.  William  Dixon  was  one  of  three  who  es- 
caped through  dim  defiles  and  mountain  gorges  to  Fort 
Loudon,  from  whence  they  started.  Sixteen  of  their  num- 
ber were  killed  and  scalped,  including  Major  Dunwoodie.     A 
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paper  of  historical  value  is  in  the  possession  of  Gen.  \V.  D. 
Dixon.  It  is  an  affidavit  by  Capt.  Patrick  Jack,  who  com- 
manded a  company  in  Colonel  Bouquets'  command  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  and  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  Re- 
volutionary war.  It  was  made  Oct.  5.  1805,  before  justice  of 
the  peace,  William  Reynolds,  of  Franklin  county,  to  the  effect 
that  William  Dixon  of  this  county  served  as  sergeant  in  Capt. 
Joseph  Armstrong's  company,  2d  Pennsylvania  Battalion 
commanded  by  Col.  Arthur  Clayton,  from  some  time  in  the 
year  1763  until  the  end  of  the  campaign,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Henry  Bouquet. 

Patrick  Jack  was  of  the  family  which  settled  Dec.  14,  1742, 
along  Back  Creek,  upon  a  plantation,  on  which  was  erected 
among  other  improvements,  a  mill,  to  which  the  early  set- 
tlers took  to  and  from  their,  grists  of  grain  and  flour.  The 
road,  early  made  through  the  slate  land  forests  by  James 
Jack,  from  the  main  road  southeast  from  St.  Thomas  to  the 
Warm  Spring  road,  at  a  point  which  is  now  the  residence  ot 
John  Zeek,  bears  the  name  of  the  Jack  road  in  memory  of 
Capt.  Jack,  whose  family,  slain  and  scalped  by  the  Indians 
caused  him  to  be  thereafter  their  deadly  foe.  The  old  mill 
race  and  other  ruins  yet  marks  the  place  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Edward  Grove. 

The  early  roads  it  is  said  were  Indian  trails  or  paths  in  the 
forest  from  one  plantation  to  another,  and  the  road  which 
was  cut  through  the  forest  in  1768,  from  James  Campbell's. 
to  a  point  east  of  Chambersburg,  said  to  be  Black's  Gap, 
was  the  road  upon  which  the  town  plot  of  Campbellstown 
was  laid  out,  the  first  houses  having  been  made  from  logs  of 
the  trees  cut  from  the  lots  on  either  side. 

The  large  stone  house  about  two  miles  southwest  of 
Saint  Thomas,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  John 
Montgomery,  and  which  for  a  generation  was  the  home  of 
Melchoir  Brindle,  was  erected  on  a  large  plantation,  which 
was  settled  by  John  Holliday,  Dec.  14,  1742.  The  Mc- 
Dowell settlement  extended  to  McDowell's  Mill,  or  Bridge- 
port, and  lands  west  of  Campbell's  run  toward  Loudon,  were 
early  owned  by  Biggers.  Pattons,  Gillans  and  Shaters. 

The   hostelry   on    the    turnpike   three  miles  west  of  Saint 
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Thomas,  well  remembered  as  the  hospitable  home  of  Charles 
Gillan  for  years,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Gan  2t  heirs 
of  Pittsburg.  Prominent  among  the  early  citizens  of  Cum- 
berland county,  was  Colonel  John  Armstrong.  He  was  of 
Irish  nativity,  and  a  man  of  intelligence  and  integrity.  He 
first  appeared  as  a  surveyor  under  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment, and  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  his  commission  bearing 
the  seal  of  the  British  government  under  the  reign  of  George 
the  III.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
with  Bouquet,  and  for  distinguished  service  was  commis- 
sioned a  Brigadier  General  in  the  Continental  Army.  His 
commission  was  signed  by  John  Hancock,  March  i,  1776. 
Captain  Joseph  Armstrong  who  was  the  captain  of  Company 
A,  2d  Battallion  of  Bouquet's  command,  in  which  was  Wil- 
liam Dixon,  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  was  the  owner  of 
a  plantation  of  400  acres  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
township  in  the  valley  along  the  base  of  the  North  Mountain, 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Edenville  settlement,  which  in 
the  purchases  and  divisions  thereafter  became  a  German  set- 
tlement. Between  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  that  of 
the  Revolution,  large  plantations  were  cut  into  smaller  farms. 
The  German  immigrants  then,  and  for  years  thereafter,  set- 
tled all  over  the  territory  in  large  numbers  from  the  eastern 
counties,  and  purchased  land,  and  erected  houses.  May  1. 
1813,  Captain  Armstrong  sold  his  plantation  of  400  acres  to 
Frederick  Gelwicks,  whose  sons  Frederick  and  John  were 
afterwards  prominent  citizens.  The  elder  Gelwicks  was  one 
of  a  party  of  riflemen  who  aided  in  guarding  the  settlers  from 
attacks  by  the  Indians  while  gathering  the  crops.  The  pres- 
ent beautiful  homestead  of  John  F.  Gelwicks.  to  which  his 
father  John  Gelwicks  succeeded,  in  the  valley  .adjoining 
Edenville.  amid  beautiful  trees  and  copious  springs,  of  spark- 
ling mountain  water,  is  a  large  part  of  this  plantation. 

Archibald  Thompson  was  an  early  Scotch  emigrant  who 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  and  Alexander  Thomp- 
son was  a  settler  of  one  of  the  descendents,  who  bore  that 
name,  of  the  Cortococheague  settlement  who  lived  about  six 
miles  from  Chambersburg.  He  was  born  in  Franklin  county 
Jan.  12,  1788.     He,  as  a  boy,  with  his  uncle  learned  the  trade 
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of  a  sickel  maker.  A  sickel  was  a  short  semi-circularly 
shaped  blade,  with  a  handle  like  a  corn  chopper,  with  which 
the  grain  was  cut  in  the  early  days. 

No  statement  could  be  made  to  bear  to  those  who  may  live 
in  memory  of  the  use  of  a  sickel,  which  could  show  the  pro- 
gression from  the  time  such  instrument  was  used  to  cut  the 
crops  of  grain,  or  the  use  of  a  flail,  which  was  as  a  club,  like  a 
heavy  stick  tied  to  a  long  handle  with  an  eel  skin,  which  in- 
strument was  used,  in  threshing  the  grain  for  the  market,  that 
would  more  strikingly  suggest  the  rapid  progress  from  their 
use,  by  the  pioneer  farmers,  through  the  long  period  in  which 
was  used  the  sickel,  scythe  and  grain  cradle,  of  flailing  or 
tramping  out  the  grain  with  horses,  than  the  revolution 
wrought  by  mechanical,  inventive  genius,  which  has  brought 
to  the  agriculturist  of  the  present  age,  the  mower,  self-bind- 
ing harvestor,  and  the  steam  threshing  machine. 

While  acquiring  his  trade  young  Thompson  evinced  a  love 
of  study,  by  which,  and  the  power  of  a  retentive  memory,  he 
was  practically  a  self-made  man,  and  without  the  character- 
istic of  worshiping  his  maker,  he  became  a  teacher  and  lawyer 
— a  member  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  was  Franklin  county  in  which  office  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Judge  Jeremiah  S.  Black.  The  first  case  after  his 
retirement  from  the  bench,  was  one  which  excited  consider- 
able interest  in  the  Saint  Thomas  locality,  and  which  was  tried 
before  Judge  Black.  It  was  a  case  of  Wilson  against  Bigger, 
involving  the  title  of  valuable  lands  near  Saint  Thomas, 
Thompson  was  associated  in  the  case  with  Hon.  George 
Chambers,  and  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Bard  and  Mc- 
Lanahan.  The  Thompsons'  owned  640  acres  of  land  in  the 
territory  east  of  Saint  Thomas,  over  200  acres  of  which  is  now 
owned  by  William  V.  Archibald  and  his  sister,  the  sole  sur- 
vivors of  the  family  of  William  Archibald,  whose  father  Wil- 
liam G.  Archibald  came  from  Derry,  Ireland,  in  1774.  He 
settled  upon  a  part  of  the  Thompson  plantation,  which  was 
owned  by  the  Thompson  referred  to.  The  following  receipt 
showing  the  payment  of  the  elder  Archibald's  passage  to 
America  is  in  the  possession  of  William  V.  Archibald,  as  fol- 
lows: 18th  of  June,  1774.  received  of  William  Archibald  50 
17 
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shillings  in  full,  for  his  passage  on  board  the  Alexander,  and 
two  gallons  of  rum.  signed  James  Crawford,  captain.  He 
landed  Sept.  8.  1774.  Feb.  13,  1778,  he  married  Margaret 
Thompson,  a  daughter  of  the  land  owner,  from  whom  he  had 
first  bought  100  acres.  The  first  house  on  the  Archibald 
farm  was  built  of  logs  in  1767.  The  elder  Archibald  died 
May  1 83 1,  and  all  but  the  two  survivors  named  are  buried 
in  the  family  graveyard,  on  the  farm,  which  was  laid  out  in 
1782.  William  V.  Archibald  has  a  folded  letter,  which  was 
sealed  with  wax,  that  was  sent  before  postage  stamps  were 
used,  for  which  postage  was  paid  one  shilling  sterling,  about 
twenty-five  cents.  It  is  addressed,  Wm.  Archibald,  in  care  of  ■ 
Patrick  Campbell,  Chambersburg,  and  is  dated  1775.  He  has 
other  souvenirs  of  the  family  125  years  old.  The  mother  of 
the. late  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  was  a  rela- 
tive of  the  elder  Archibald,  and  Mr.  Hendricks  was  a  nephew 
of  Hon.  Alexander  Thompson. 

Robert.  Walker  was  the  grandfather  of  the  late  John 
Walker,  who  with  John  Croft,  a  prominent  citizen  and  ex- 
tensive land  owner  of  later  years,  are  remembered  as  the 
agents  of  Sarah  Wilson,  who  inherited  largely  the  Wilson 
estate.  Robert  Walker  was  an  old  settler,  who  landed  at 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  22%  1786.  The  first  deed  of  the  original 
John  Wilson  farm,  which  was  dated  1779,  shows  that  its  value 
was  then  9000  pounds  for  212  acres,  paid  in  continental 
money.  John  Wilson's  family  was  composed  of  five  sons  and 
three  daughters,  namely:  Moses,  James,  Robert.  David,  and 
William,  all  of  whom  as  well  as  one  daughter  Sarah,  never 
entered  into  the  joys  of  matrimony.  One  daughter  became 
the  wife  of  William  Shields.  Flora  Wilson  became  the  wife 
of  Matthew  Patton.  These  brethren  of  the  Wilson's  by  un- 
tiring industry  and  persistent  work,  possessing  character- 
istics of  the  strictest  economy  of  habit,  strived  together  and 
multiplied  their  earnings  from  hard  labor,  in  the  furrowed 
field,  in  investments  in  real  estate,  and  if  in  this  day  of  allied 
wealth  and  concentrated  effort  to  grasp  and  centralize  affairs 
in  certain  lines  of  production,  and  which  no  legislative  en- 
actment can  eradicate  the  disposition  referred  to  from  the 
heart  of  man  to  toil  for  and  acquire — be  called  a  trust  or 
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monoply — then  the  Wilson  brothers  who  toiled  earnestly  in 
blue  demin  "wamuses,"  and  home  spun  pantaloons  which 
were  supported  by  "galluses"  made  of  the  same  unstretch- 
able  stuff,  could  have  been,  in  those  days  with  the  same  pro- 
priety as  now  be  called  monopolists  and  asked  to  distribute 
the  acquirements  of  their  industry  and  toil,  and  share  the 
material  development  of  the  territory  in  which  they  finally 
owned  thirty-one  farms  in  Franklin  county,  hundreds  of  broad 
acres  of  which  were  in  Saint  Thomas  township,  to  less  enter- 
prising neighbors.  But  statesmen  rather  than  politicans 
ruled  in  the  early  days,  and  people  were  not  taught  that  con- 
centrated effort  in  improving  the  country  was  monoply,  or 
that  a  thief  should  be  more  politely  called  a  defaulter  or  a 
grafter.  The  Wilson  brothers  rendered  valuable  aid  to  their 
church  and  state.  Sarah  Wilson,  who  was  charitably  dis- 
posed, inherited  much  of'  the  Wilson  estate.  Many  an  Irish 
table  cloth  peddler  worn  weary,  his  back  bent  by  the  burden 
of  his  load,  was  by  her  purchases  of  his  goods,  like  Difficulty 
in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  relieved  of  his  pack,  and  sent 
down  the  hill  from  the  old  Wilson  homestead,  rejoicing  on 
his  way.  And  those  generous  acts  of  kindness,  which  always 
sent  the  wandering  mendicant  away  happy  from  her  hospi- 
table home,  was  comparatively  greater  shown  in  her  latter 
years,  when  the  same  principles  of  noble  philanthrophy  in- 
duced her  to  give  of  her  means  as  an  endowment  to  the  col- 
lege for  ladies*  which,  in  Chambersburg,  bears  her  honored 
name. 

A  house  built  by  a  German,  could  even  at  a  distance  be 
readily  distinguished  from  one  erected,  in  the  early  days,  by 
a  Scotch-Irishman.  Had  the  house  but  one  chimney,  and  it 
in  the  middle,  then  it  was  erected  by  a  German,  because  to 
economize  in  the  use  of  stove  pipe,  the  chimney  occupied  the 
central  portion.  A  house  with  a  chimney  at  each  gable  was 
erected  by  a  Scotch-Irishman.  The  first  homes  were  built  of 
logs,  and  the  hrst  house  erected  in  Campbellstown  was  the 
home  of  the  Gregors.  of  which  family  Magdalena  Gregor,  the 
old  church  record  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  shows, 
her  baptism  to  have  been  performed  by  an  unknown  minister, 
of  the  Reformed  faith,  as  early  as  May  27,  1764.     She  lived 
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to  the  advanced  age  of  ioo  years,  one  month  and  twelve  days, 
and  her  remains  were  buried  in  the  graveyard  attached  to  the 
Reformed  church.  The  first  houses,  it  is  inferred,  were  built 
to  last  the  use  of  the  first  settlers,  as  there  was  a  saying,  that 
a  son  should  always  begin  his  improvements  where  the  father 
left-off.  So  that,  as  time  dragged  on,  and  when  mechanics 
became  more  numerous,  improvements  effaced  the  original, 
and  larger  and  more  convenient  houses  were  afterward 
erected. 

When  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812  occurred,  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  again  echoed  along  the  wall  of  the  North 
Mountain,  and  there  was  a  considerable  zeal  shown  in  volun- 
teering for  the  defense  of  our  common  country.  David 
Burkholder,  a  manufacturer  of  grain  cradles,  was  the  maker 
of  a  bass  drum,  which  was  used  by  the  famous  Saint  Thomas 
band  of  that  early  day,  and  also  by  military  companies  in 
Saint  Thomas  upwards  of  a  century,  and  which  is  yet  well 
preserved,  is  remembered  as  an  18 12  soldier,  Levi  Harrison 
and  others  accredited  to  this  territory  enlisted.  The  rifle 
which  was  used  by  Immanuel  Deatrich  at  the  battle  of  Chip- 
pewa is  in  the  possession  of  George  W.  Harrison,  of  Saint 
Thomas.  It  was  from  18 iq  to  1820.  that  the  turnpike  was 
built,  which  was  the  great  thoroughfare,  before  railroads,  that 
connected  Baltimore  and  Pittsburg,  the  eastern  with  the 
western  cities,  and  that  was  the  period,  in  18 18,  that  the 
township  was  formed,  and  the  government  established.  The 
records  of  the  township  were  burned,  when  the  court  house, 
at  Chainbersburg  was  fired  by  McCausland's  rebel  troopers. 
William  Bratton  and  Capt.  John  Coble  were  members  of  the 
first  election  board  for  township  officers,  after  its  establish- 
ment. 

Conestoga  wagoners,  who  around  the  hearth  fires  in  the 
cavernous  chimney  corners  of  the  wayside  taverns,  along  the 
pike,  would  spend  the  long  winter  evenings  together,  in 
dances,  songs  and  jollity,  and  of  which  places,  as  the  wag- 
oners paradise,  there  were  fifteen  between  Chambersburg  and 
Fort  Loudon.  There  were  five  hotels  then  supported  in  Saint 
Thomas,  and  one  church,  and  as  a  coincidence  which  be- 
speaks progression  and  better  morals,  now  there  are  five 
churches  supported,  and  one  hotel.   Election  day,  in  the  olden 
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time,  was  usually  looked  forward  to,  not  only  as  the  time  to 
settle  political,  but  personal  battles  as  well,  and  the  law  which 
closed  the  hotel  bars  on  election  day,  thereby  making  the 
day  quiet  and  peaceful,  was  wisdom,  which,  for  political  rea- 
sons was  long  delayed. 

Wagonmakers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  whip  and  harness 
makers,  coopers,  tailors,  tanners,  shoemakers,  and  cradle 
makers  settled  here  and  were  successful  in  their  avocations' 
which  are  almost  banished,  by  the  progression  and  develop- 
ment in  manufactured  things,  and  the  commercialism,  which 
like  a  mighty  wave,  has  spread  the  country  during  the  last 
half  century.  The  old  Conestoga  wagons  were  then  the  in- 
land ships  of  commerce,  with  their  large  blue  painted  crescent 
shaped  beds,  covered  with  white  canvas,  drawn  by  six  large 
'draft  horses,  which,  next  to  his  own  strength,  were  the  pride 
of  the  wagoner.  The  horses  were  of  a  strong,  peculiar  breed, 
also  called  Conestoga — a  name  given  both  by  early  German 
Swiss  settlers  of  the  Conestoga  valley  in  Lancaster  county  in 
1709.  They  were  a  breed  of  English  horses  held  in  -wide 
celebrity  on  the  turnpike  roads,  by  the  old  wagoners,  who, 
when  they  cracked  their  large  leather  whips  and  drew  the 
reins  the  trains  moved  onward  with  their  burden  of  freight. 

It  opened  up  the  easi  with  the  west,  and  between  Balti- 
more and  Pittsburg,  the  great  public  thoroughfare  of  the 
pike,  was  then  comparatively  the  great  Pennsylvania  railroad 
of  the  age.  The  usual  time  of  a  wagon  to  make  a  trip  to 
Pittsburg  and  return  was  about  three  weeks,  and  $10  dollars 
per  hundred  was  the  price  paid  for  hauling.  Passenger  and 
stage  coaches  afforded  means  of  travel,  and  the  driver  with 
his  prancing  horses,  with  his  long  whip  in  hand,  was  looked 
for  along  the  route,  as  were  the  heralds  of  the  plumed  knights, 
in  the  days  when  chivalry  had  attained  its  full  proportions. 
A  stage  line,  which  carried  the  mail,  was  kept  up  daily  be- 
tween McConnellsburg,  Fort  Loudon,  and  Chambersburg, 
until  the  South  Penn  branch  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  R.  R. 
was  built  in  1870. 

The  doctors  of  this  early  period  were  Drs.  Berch,  Philip 
Humphreys.  John  Maxwell.  Dr,  Echelberger.  and  John  M. 
Van  Tries.  Dr.  John  M.  Van  Tries,  who  was  an  omnivorious 
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reader  of  books,  was  for  forty  years  a  successful  practitioner 
of  medicine.  His  personal  magnetism  contributed  largely  to 
his  success  by  inspiring  the  patients  with  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  break  the  ravages  of  disease,  never  yielding  but  in- 
fusing hope  to  the  sufferer  in  critical  cases.  To  many  of  us 
he  yet  lives  in  the  memory  of  our  village  childhood. 

One  of  the  earliest  Campbellstown  practitioners  was  a 
woman  always  known  by  no  other  name  than  Granny 
Heberly,  who  acquired  much  property  by  conducting  a 
shrewd  practice  upon  the  superstitions,  class  as  a  pow  wower, 
affecting  to  cure  old  chronics,  by  the  use,  as  an  outward  form, 
of  the  application  of  silken  strings,  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  by  saying  with  sofemnity  the  secret  words,  at  the  same 
time,  by  which  miraculous  power,  she  professed  to  be  posses- 
sed, she  claimed  to  do  the  healing  art  to  those  whose  faith  was 
strong  enough  to  first  tip  her  hand  with  a  silver  dollar.  She 
built  the  brick  hotel  property  which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Landlord  F.  H.  Miller. 

The  first  military  company  which  was  organized  in  Saint 
Thomas  was  an  organization  which  enacted  the  drill,  manuel 
without  muskets,  but  in  place  of  a  gun,  a  pole,  cornstalk, 
or  any  thing  by  which  the  movement  of  drill  could  be  ex- 
ecuted, was  used.  The  members  of  the  early  militia  escaped 
paying  military  taxes,  if  such  organization  in  accordance 
with  the  law  was  kept  up  and  maintained.  The  law  required 
regular  encampments,  and  muster  day  was  the  great  an- 
nual event.  Captain  John  Coble  was  the  Captain  of  the 
first  organization  at  Saint  Thomas.  He  was  an  early  settler 
along  Back  Creek,  and  from  his  family  most  of  the  Cobles 
have  sprung.  The  first  night  after  his  arrival  from  Berks 
county  to  locate  upon  his  land  along  Back  Creek,  three 
of  his  horses  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  Captain  Wil- 
liam McAlister  was  a  Saint  Thomas  military  character,  who 
was  intelligent  and  well  versed  in  military  tactics.  He 
owned  land  along  the  mountain  road,  and  built  an  elegant 
stone  residence  adjoining  the  Dixon  lands,  and  which  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Christian  Long  heirs  of  Cumberland 
county,  in  which  is  the  cavern  already  referred  to  in  this 
sketch.     Captain    McAllister    was    the    captain    of    a    Saint 
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Thomas  company  in  1844,  which  was  composed  of  65  men. 
The  first  lieutenant  was  W'm.  McDowell,  2d  lieutenant,  Lewis 
Shade.  They  wore  blue  uniforms  and  caps  decorated  with 
ostrich  plumes.  This  brings  us  to  that  period  of  pageantry, 
parade  and  military  enthusiasm  for  which  Saint  Thomas  was 
noted,  because  the  last  of  the  Campbell's,  Charles  T.  Camp- 
bell with  his  famous  "flying"  artillery  appears,  too,  upon  the 
scene  with  4  pieces,  6  lb.  brass  cannon.  Of  this  company 
Charles  T.  Campbell  was  captain,  and  John  Hassler  1st  lieut- 
enant. It  was  called  the  "St.  Thomas  flying  artillery."  At 
military  encampments  the  company  was  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion, uniformed  and  armed  with  large  brass  mounted  horse 
pistols.  They  wore  high  caps  with  extended  visors,  and 
large  red  horse  hair  plumes.  When  they  rode  on  parade 
their  dashing  horses  headed  by  their  entrepid  leader,  it  re- 
minded one  of  stories  about  which  we  read,  of  the  dauntless 
deeds  of  Knighthood.  It  was  at  a  military  encampment  that 
Alexander  Martin,  a  cannoneer,  by  accident  had  his  right  arm 
injured,  and  one  eye  blown  out  while  firing  salutes. 

Another  company  succeeded  the  McAllister  company  of 
which  James  G.  Elder  was  captain,  1st  Lieutenant,  Lewis 
Shade,  2d  Lieutenant,  Jacob  West,  2  field  pieces,  6  lbs.  brass 
cannon,  John  A.  Sellers,  fifer;  Jacob  Snider,  bass  drummer 
and  the  snare  drummer  was  D.  A.  Fohl. 

When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out  Captain  McAlister 
made  a  speech  to  his  company  with  respect  to  enlisting  for 
that  service.  In  that  speech  he  spoke  more  of  the  dangers, 
than  the  glories  of  war,  and  his  utterances  did  not  contain 
the  encouragement  to  his  men  or  the  high  wrought  enthu- 
siasm which  suited  Capt.  Charles  T.  Campbell,  and  when 
the  order  was  given  to  those  who  would  enlist  for  Mexico  to 
step  a  pace  forward  from  the  file,  Charles  T.  Campbell,  Jacob 
West,  and  other  stepped  forward  like  a  flash,  with  Capt. 
McAllister  in  the  rear  rank.  Capt.  Wm.  McAllister  some 
time  thereafter  moved  to  Virgina,  and  he  was  known  to 
have  been  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Charles  T.  Campbell  and  his  fol- 
lowers enlisted  for  the  Mexican  War.  in  Captain  Martin  M. 
Moore's  company,  which  was  the  only  company  from  Frank- 
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lin  county.  They  left  Chambersburg  March  17,  1847,  122 
men,  of  whom  a  number  were  from  Saint  Thomas.  The 
company  marched  to  Pittsburg  over  the  turnpike.  It  ar- 
rived at  Brazos  Santiago  in  April,  1847,  and  was  at  Tam- 
pico,  Vera  Cruz,  and  City  of  Mexico.  Charles  T.  Campbell, 
who  was  1st  lieutenant  of  the  company,  succeeded  to  the 
captaincy  of  the  same  at  Tampico,  and  was  assigned  with 
his  company  to  the  nth  United  States  Infantry,  and  while 
many  of  their  number  were  decimated  by  the 
fever.  He  was  ordered  to  do  recruiting  service  at  Cham- 
bersburg. In  August,  1847,  ne  was  promoted  to  Captain 
of  Co.  A  of  the  same  regiment,  which  was  disbanded  after 
the  war  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York.  The  Cumberland 
Valley  Sentinel,  published  at  Chambersburg  by  E.  R.  Powell 
and  A.  H.  Smith,  of  the  issue  of  Sept.  6,  1847,  sa^  tnat 
Lieut.  C.  T.  Campbell,  of  the  nth  infantry  arrived  here  on 
Thursday  last  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  recruiting  sta- 
tion. Lieutenant  Campbell's  health  has  been  broken  some- 
what by  ardent  and  unwearied  attention  to  duty,  but  it  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  his  stay  in  our  fine  and  healthy  town 
may.  soon  restore  his  vigor  and  fit  him  for  the  camp.  He 
will  immediately  open  a.  recruiting  station,  and  those  young 
men  who  are  desirous  of  enlisting  in  their  country's  service, 
now  have  an  opportunity  of  so  doing,  and  that,  too,  under 
a  first  class  officer.  Capt.  Jacob  West  was  also  a  St.  Thomas 
military  character,  who  was  with  Capt.  Campbell  to  Mexico. 
Early  in  life  he  was  a  workman  when  the  Cumberland  Valley 
railroad  was  made,  under  Contractors  Kendig  and  Lohman. 
One  mile  of  contract  was  only  given  to  one  party  and  John 
Armstrong  was  the  general  manager  for  the  construction  of 
the  work  on  the  part  in  which  he  was  a  workman.  After 
the  war  with  Mexico  he  took  part  on  all  military  occasions 
at  St.  Thomas.  Early  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  en- 
listed in  the  3  months'  service  at  the  first  call  for  troops, 
then  with  Captain  Housum  in  the  77th  Pa.  Regt.,  as  a  lieu- 
tenant. In  a  Southern  camp  he  was  lamed  by  the  lightning 
striking  him  through  the  tent  during  a  terrific  storm,  but 
the  current  running  down  his  sword  saved  his  life.  His 
sword,  with  the  point  melted  bv  the  electric  fluid  was  one 
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of  his  precious  relics  to  show  his  friends.  Later  he  enlisted 
in  the  21st  Pa.  Cavalry  and  served  during  the  war.  He  had 
the  honor  of  having  four  honorable  discharges  from  the 
United  States  service,  covering  a  period  of  over  six  years. 
He  died  Feb'y.  8,  1899.  When  the  news  came  to  Cham- 
bersburg  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumpter,  the  first  train  to 
Harrisburg  took  with  it  Capt.  Charles  T.  Campbell  and 
several  other  patriotic  citizens  to  urge  upon  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  the  necessity  of  immediate  organization  of 
volunteer  troops  for  our  own  protection.  The  Governor 
authorized  Captain  Campbell  to  organize  and  equip  a  bat- 
tery of  horse  artillery,  which  he  successfully  did  in  10 
days.  It  was  the  same  battery  which  was  commanded  by 
Capt.  Hezekiah  Easton,  of  Fort  Loudon,  on  so  many  bloody 
fields  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  The  Legislature 
authorized  the  recruiting  of  a  regiment  of  8  batteries  which 
Captain  Campbell  superintended  at  Harrisburg,  and  com- 
pleted Aug.  4,  1 86 1.  The  regiment  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service,  and  ordered  to  join  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Captain  Campbell  was 
commissioned  Colonel  of  the  regiment.  The  batteries  were 
scattered  and  only  3  of  the  8  were  together  in  McCalFs 
division.  Colonel  Campbell  served  in  the  division  as  chief 
of  artillery  until  March,  1862,  when  he  was  appointed  Colonel 
of  the  57th  Regt.,  Pa.  Volunteer  Infantry.  This  was  a  rifle 
regiment  of  the  1st  Division  of  the  3rd  Corps,  and  was 
better  known  as  Kearney's  Division,  whose  character  was 
to  never  retreat  or  get  out  of  ammunition.  Colonel  Camp- 
bell was  severely  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks,  and  left  on  the  field 
for  dead,  and  until  brought  to  camp  late  at  night  it  was  so 
reported.  November  29.  1862,  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
service  he  was  commissioned  a  Brigadier  General  by  special 
request  of  Generals  Hooker,  Birney  and  Sickells,  and  com- 
manded the  Corps  Division  of  Hooker's  Grand  Division.  He 
was  again  severely  wounded  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec. 
13,  1862,  which  unfitted  him  for  service.  He  received  during 
the  peninsular  campaign  seven  severe  wounds  in  battle.  After 
partially  recovered  lie  was  ordered  by  General  Halleck  to 
the  department  of  the  northwest,  when  mustered  out  of  ser- 
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vice  in  1866.  His  last  visit  to  Saint  Thomas  was  when  upon 
crutches,  he  was  convalescing  from  wounds  received  in  battle 
and  among  old  friends  of  his  boyhood,  with  characteristic 
energy,  like  Goldsmith's  hero,  "he  shouldered  his  crutch  and 
showed  how  fields  were  won."  He  founded  the  town  of 
Scotland,  Dakota,  where  in  his  latter  years  he  published  a 
paper  called  the  Investor's  Guide.  His  editorials,  to  induce 
emigration,  were  written  under  the  inspiration  of  high 
wrought  enthusiasm  and  were  polished  with  vigorous  adjec- 
tives, against  the  policy  pursued  by  mild  mannered  land 
sharks.  His  last  letter  to  Saint  Thomas  was  received  about 
one  week  before  he  died.  The  tone  of  the  letter  told  that 
.he  was  a  sufferer  from  rheumatism,  that  the  springs  upon 
which  his  being  had  so  grandly  moved,  gave  way,  that  in 
his  old  age  he  was  living  in  memory  of  the  past  in  that  his 
mind  lingered  upon,  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  his  happy 
boyhood. 

Wm.  D.  Dixon  was  born  in  Saint  Thomas  township,  De- 
cember 11,  1833,  and  is  a  son  of  David  and  Catharine 
(Jeffrey)  Dixon.  He  received  an  academic  education  at 
Shade  Gap,  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.,  which  was  broadened  by 
reading  and  a  business  experience.  Upon  the  14th  of  June, 
1855,  ne  married  Martha  Gillan,  and  soon  thereafter  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  in  St.  Thomas,  in  the  room  which 
was  formerly  a  hotel  kept  by  John  Brindle.  the  same  room 
in  which  is  now  the  St.  Thomas  Bank,  of  which  Cyrus  C. 
Gelwicks  is  cashier.  He  followed  the  pursuits  of  a  merchant 
until  the  Civil  War  period,  when  lie  was  engaged  in  partner- 
ship with  James  G.  Elder.  When  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
commenced  in  1861,  both  Dixon  and  Elder  responded  to  the 
first  call  for  troops,  and  the  business  of  the  store  came  to 
.  Dixon.  At  that  exciting  time  the  business  was  left  in  clerical 
hands  to  operate  and  manage.  In  1862  and  1864,  Stuart's 
and  McCati-sland's  rebel  troopers  looted  the  store  from  room 
to  cellar,  wherein  the  contents  of  oil  and  syrup  barrels  and 
all  liquids  were  run  together  as  a  matter  of  destruction  and 
malicious  pillage.  In  April.  1861.  Wm.  D.  Dixon  recruited 
Company  D.  6th  Regt.  Pa.  Reserves,  and  served  until  June 
II,  1864,  when  his  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
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after  having  been,  for  meritorious  service,  promoted  from 
Captain,  to  Lieutenant  Colonel,  to  Colonel,  and  Brevet 
Brigadier  General.  General  Dixon's  record  for  meritorious 
service  for  his  country,  from  the  first  battle  of  the  war, 
which  was  won  by  the  Pa.  Reserves  at  Drainsville,  Va.,  on 
through  the  peninsular  campaign  to  the  White  House  Land- 
ing and  Malvern  Hill,  in  1862,  and  on  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
a  matter  which  he  little  mentions  himself,  might  be  related. 
After  participating  in  the  seven  days'  battle  in  front  of  Rich- 
mond, Aug.  14,  the  Reserves  left  the  peninsula  soon  there- 
after to  see  war  in  its  sternest  aspect  upon  the  field  of  second 
Bull  Run.  Then  by  forced  march  to  Antietam.  where,  upon 
the  morning  of  Sept.  16,  weary  and  footsore,  the  Pa.  Re- 
serves appeared  upon  the  South  Mountain  almost  shirtless 
and  shoeless,  the  pants  of  those  who  had  anything  left  upon 
them  resembling  pants,  were  so  worn  in  the  Virginian  wild- 
erness as  to  resemble  fringed  knee  breeches,  their  clothing 
hanging  in  straggles,  to  take  conspicuous  and  gallant  part 
in  that  bloodiest  of  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  in  defense 
of  the  border.  Fighting  under  Franklin  on  the  left  at 
Fredericksburg  the  regiment  lost  one-third  of  its  entire  num- 
ber. Arriving  at  Gettysburg  at  2  p.  m.,  July  2,  1863,  the 
regiment  at  once  charged  from  Little  Round  Top  after  Gen- 
eral Syke's  regulars  were  repulsed,  when  Col.  Dixon  was 
wounded  in  the  charge.  All  through  the  wilderness,  again 
with  Grant  in  1864,  he  was  again  wounded  at  Bethesda 
Church,  on  the  left  breast  and  the  groin  and  seriously  injured 
in  the  head  at  Harrison's  Landing.  Captain  Dixon  was  com- 
missioned Lieutenant  Colonel,  May  23,  1863,  then  Colonel. 
and  later  in  1864,  Brevet  Brigadier  General  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  service  at  Spotsylvania  Court  House,  which  was 
several  days'  struggle,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  regiment's 
term  of  service,  when  of  his  regiment  only  150  veterans  re- 
mained, which  was  decimated  by  death  in  hard  fought 
battles,  by  disease  and  starvation  while  prisoners  at  Ander- 
son ville,  it  captured  102  prisoners,  fortune  permitting  so 
glorious  an  ending  to  a  career  beginning  with  victory  at 
Drainsville.  Xo  emotion  touches  the  heart  more  quickly 
than  a  sentiment  in  honor  of  a  noble  character.     General 
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Wm.  D.  Dixon's  war  record  is  as  heroic  and  stainless,  as, 
leaving  a  flourishing  business  in  response  to  the  first  call  for 
troops,  in  1S61,  in  defense  of  the  border  from  invasion,  was 
unselfish  and  patriotic;  and  the  old  battle  flag  of  the  6th 
Regiment,  which  can  be  seen  at  the  State  Capitol  at  Harris- 
burg,  soiled  by  service  in  many  battles,  is  a  relic  in  memorial 
of  fidelity,  valor  and  honor  for  the  flag  which  waved  in  re- 
sponse to  the  thrill  of  the  bullets'  wild  singing,  and  it  attests 
with  pride  the  service  of  the  6th  Pa.  Reserves  in  the  war 
for  the  Union. 

James  G.  Elder,  referred  to  was  whip  maker  in  Saint 
Thomas,  in  his  early  years,  and  as  captain  of  a  military  com- 
pany before  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  when  the  first  call  for 
troops  was  made  offered  his  services  with  his  company  to 
serve  for  3  months.  He  was  captain  of  Company  B,  2nd 
Pa.  Regiment.  At  the  expiration  of  3  months  he  re-enlisted 
as  Colonel  of  the  126th  Regiment  and  was  severely  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  December  13.  1862, 
while  gallantly  leading  his  command.  He  served  the  county 
as  treasurer  for  a  term,  then  became  a  partner  in  the  banking 
firm  of  Austin,  Elder  and  Fletcher,  and  finally  engaged  in 
other  business  matters.     He  died  Oct.  16,  1882. 

Col.  James  G.  Elder  G.  A.  R.  Post  No.  578,  of  Saint 
Thomas,  is  so  called  in  memory  of  him.  It  woultf  be  im- 
possible to  recall  the  name  of  the  brave  men  living  and  dead 
who  served  in  different  regiments  from  Saint  Thomas  in  the 
war  for  the  Union,  who  went  forth  in  the  strength  of  their 
young  manhood  at  their  country's  call  to  duty  in  defense  of 
the  flag.  Upon  each  recurring  Memorial  Day,  as  observedly 
we  pass  with  the  meager  procession  of  veterans  through  the 
church  graveyards — when  we  see  more  and  more  the  little 
flags  fixed  in  their  iron  casements  on  the  graves  of  departed 
loved  ones  by  surviving  comrades  and  loving  friends,  one  is 
reminded  of  the  double  duty  which  many  of  the  patriotic 
dead  had  performed  for  both  church  and  State.  That  was  a 
period  from  1861  to  1865,  when  families  and  homes  felt  the 
test  of  severe  1  ties  and  shed  the  tears  of  sacrifice.  That  ter- 
rible black  ilight  of  war  brought  with  it  fear,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  people  of  this  section.     Reports  of  rebel 
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raids  as  they  were  then  commonly  called  were  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  The  arranged  signal  of  alarm  to  the  people 
when  the  enemy  really  did  cross  the  Potomac  and  approach  lis 
was  to  quickly  clap  the  church  bells  as  the  known  signal  of 
alarm  to  farmers  to  get  their  horses  away  in  safety.  This 
was  to  be  the  assurance  of  reality,  and  that  there  be  no  false 
alarm.  To  skedaddle  was  the  phrase  then  coined,  and 
skedaddle  since  then  has  been  added  to  the  English  vocabu- 
lary of  words.  It  was  upon  the  10th  day  of  Oct.,  1862,  when 
the  church  bell  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  for  half  a 
century  has  sent  its  peaceful  melody  across  the  quiet  fields, 
admonishing  the  church-going  people  of  the  hour  for  devo- 
tional services,  that  it  was  used  to  perform  that  duty.  When 
Mary  A.  Deatrich,  the  mother  of  the  writer,  climbed  the 
ladder  to  the  belfry  where  she  sat  in  great  danger  and  clapped 
the  bell  with  its  iron  tongue  until  Gen.  Stuart's  Confederate 
troopers,  under  Colonel  Wade  Hampton,  rode  down  the 
village  street.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  horses  of  this 
locality  were  taken  by  those  bold  troopers,  who  rauled  around 
McClellan's  army  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  and  the 
losses  our  farmers  sustained  were  the  savings  of  years  of 
toil. 

Sept.  8,  1862,  the  St.  Thomas  Home  Guards,  a  company 
consisting  of  89  men  and  officers,  of  which  James  H.  Mont- 
gomery was  captain;  1st  Lieutenant,  John  Hassler;  2nd 
Lieutenant,  John  R.  Tankersley.  They  were  organized  to 
aid  in  protecting  the  border  from  rebel  raids,  but  when  they 
learned  they  had  to  meet  the  flower  of  Virginian  chivalry, 
2,500  picked  Cavaliers,  they  hastily  thought  discretion  to  be 
the  better  part  of  valor,  and  the  first  order  given  was  to  hide 
their  muskets  in  a  brick  kiln  and  disband.  This  order  they 
obeyed  but  old  Billy  Conner,  the  blacksmith,  single-handed 
and  alone,  stood  his  ground  in  the  center  of  the  village 
square.  He  was  captured,  compelled  to  break  his  gun,  set 
on  a  caisson  and  taken  a  prisoner  and  served  six  months 
in  Libby  prison.  There  appeared  in  the  Repository  of  Jan- 
uary 24.  1896,  some  descriptive  verses  with  respect  to 
Billy  Conner,  a  copy  of  which  was  typewritten  by  Miss 
Krartt,  1501  Argyle  avenue,  Baltimore,  and  given  the  writer 
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by  Mrs.  Sarah  Weiser,  wife  of  Dr.  Weiser,  of  Georgetown, 
Colorado.    The  lines  are  entitled  Brave  Billy  Conner: 

At  the  time  of  General  Lee's  invasion,  Jones'  brigade  of 
Ewell's  Corps  marched  through  •  Saint  Thomas  on  their 
way  to  Gettysburg.  The  band  at  the  head  of  this  column 
played  Dixie's  land  as  they  passed  through  the  town.  Then 
some  citizens  were  arrested  but  escaped  at  Chambersburg. 
A  part  of  the  unwritten  history  of  that  time  in  this  locality 
was  the  arrest  of  Peter  Cook,  Jacob  Snider,  Carson  Mullen, 
and  John  Stratiff,  along  the  pike  at  the  White  Tavern, 
which  was  then  the  home  of  John  Mullen,  back  from  which 
place  the  road  leads  to  Mt.  Parnell,  where  the  rebels  knew 
the  former  had  as  a  safe  place  as  they  thought  from  capture, 
plenty  of  horses  and  cattle.  About  300  mounted  infantry, 
commanded  by  Major  Harry  Gilmore,  a  daring  and  bold 
trooper  were  in  search  of  them.  The  men  named  who  were 
captured  were  placed  in  the  fore  front  to  lead  the  way  to 
Mount  Parnell.  The  order  was  s:iven  that  should  thev  be 
ambushed  on  the  wav  the  sruidesmen  should  be  killed  after 
the  first  volley,  and  this  order  was  repeated  at  different  inter- 
vals on  the  way  up  to  the  dug  road,  to  the  field  on  the 
mountain  top.  It  was  a  foggy  day  on  the  28th  of  June,  1863, 
and  but  little  distance  ahead  could  be  seen  on  the  misty 
mountain  top,  and  as  the  body  cautiously  advanced  from  the 
undergrowth  and  laurel -shrubbery  at  either  side  of  the  road 
to  the  clear  field  the  reports  of  two  shots,  which  were  fired  by 
two  supposed  rebel  deserters  who  were  with  the  farmers 
guarding  their  horses,  gave  the  alarm  and  the  battle  of 
Mount  Parnell  began.  Volley  after  volley  was  fired  at  the 
retreating  farmers,  who  were  taken  by  surprise  and  all  the 
horses  were  captured  except  two  which  Frederick  Gelwicks 
cut  loose  from  their  hitching  place,  when  they  followed  him 
down  the  mountain  side.  The  casualty  of  that  battle  was 
that  Jeremiah  Finafrock,  when  called  upon  with  a  number 
of  others  to  halt  who  were  fleeing  for  safety  to  the  rocky 
gorges  of  Wolf  Hollow,  disregarded  the  order  and  run  on, 
hoping  thereby  to  escape  capture.  Then  another  volley  was 
tired  when  the  party  heard  distinctly  a  trooper  shout  with  an 
oath  that  he  would  then  halt.     When  Finafrock  fell  headlong 
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down  among  the  rocks.     But  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  again 
and  ran  on.  coming  up  with  his  comrades  evincing  deathly 
pallor,  to  a  place  of  safety.    When  his  coat  was  drawn,  which 
was  a  heavy  wadded  one  which  he  wore  that  drizzly  day 
three  buckshot  were   found  embedded   with  some  wadding 
slightly   in   his   back,   the   one-ounce   bullet   which   was   the 
death-dealing  portion  of  such  a  charge  of  a  musket  of  that 
day  escaped   him,   although  the  volley  was  made  at  short 
range.     Many  valuable  horses  were  captured  and  the  pris- 
oners were  released  after  the  descent  from  the  mountain. 
Cyrus  M.  Ricker,  Cyrus  C.   Gelwicks,   Frederick  Gelwicks, 
Jacob  Snider,  Carson  Mullen  and  others  were  witnesses  of 
this  raid  upon  Mount  Parnell.     When  McCausland  returned 
through  St.  Thomas  from  the  burning  of  Chambersburg,  a 
squadron  of  their  own  command,  which  had  been  scouring 
the  country,  entered  Saint  Thomas  from  the  western  side. 
John  Martin,  a  miller  at  Miller's  Mill,  south  of  Saint  Thomas, 
raised  the  report  to  the  squadron  that  the  Yankees  were 
after  them,  when  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued  in  which  a  number 
of  shots   were   exchanged   through   the    town    before   they 
found  out  the  mistake  which  caused  the  main  body  not  a 
little  delav.     Thev  were  followed  bv  Gen.  Averill's  Cavalry, 
hungry  and  dust  covered,  which  encamped  for  rest  and  sup- 
per at  the  east  end  of  Saint  Thomas  that  evening  of  July, 
1864.     The  establishment  of  schools  and  churches  were  not 
neglected  by  the  early  pioneers.    To  sketch  the  history  of  the 
churches,  or  the  work  of  organization  of  people,  who  have 
battled  for  the  faith,  is  comparative  with  the  history  or  life 
of  a  family  or  individual,  in  that,  in  common,  they  had  their 
hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows,  their  pleasure  and  their 
pain.     To  trace  from  their  origin  the  history  of  our  church 
organization  is  as  difficult  in   their  various  appearances  as 
the  material  from  old  church  records  is  scattered,  because 
connections  were  severed  at  intervals  between   pastors  and 
people,  councils,  consistories  and  officials  likewise  changed, 
and  the. correct  system  of  recording    a    concise    history    of 
events  was  thereby  in  many  instances  neglected.     The  Pres- 
byterian   Church    was   organized    in    1807,    to   accommodate 
members   who   had   been   accustomed   to   attend   church   at 
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Mercersburg  and  Rocky  Spring.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev. 
Dr.  Elliot,  who  was  pastor  also  at  Mercersburg.  He  preached 
at  Saint  Thomas  six  Sundays  in  a  year.  Rev.  Dr.  McKnight 
became  pastor  April  9,  18 16.  He  was  pastor  at  Rocky 
Spring  and  St.  Thomas  and  was  installed  Sept.  25,  18 16,  on 
which  date  St.  Thomas  and  Rocky  Spring  formed  a  pastoral 
charge.  Dr.  McKnight,  after  a  faithful  pastorate  of  20  years, 
resigned  January  20,  1836.  Rev.  Robert  Kennedy,  of  Welsh 
Run,. then  supplied  the  congregation.  In  May.  1840,  Rev. 
A.  K.  Nelson  took  charge  of  the  congregation.  After  an 
efficient  pastorate  of  ^  years  he  resigned  April  10,  1873. 
Rev.  Nelson  is  remembered  by  many  as  versatile  in  sermon- 
izing and  long  and  eloquent  in  prayer.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  S.  C.  George,  then  by  Rev.  Finney,  and  other  sup- 
plies until  in  1902  the  Presbyterians  sold  their  interest  in  the 
original  Union  Church  to  the  Lutherans,  and  erected  a  new 
church  edifice  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  H.  G.  Clair. 
Among  the  prominent  members  of  this  church,  all  of  whom 
have  passed  to  their  reward,  were  David  Wilson,  William 
Gillan,  Charles  Gillan,  John  and  Thomas  Gillan.  Capt.  E. 
M.  McDowell,  W.  D.  Dixon,  John  M.  Shields,  Michael  Key- 
ser,  Saml.  H.  Gillan.  The  first  church  in  Saint  Thomas  was 
built  of  logs  and  was  erected  by  the  Presbyterian,  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  people.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was 
organized  also  near  this  early  period,  although  there  is  no 
record  to  show  when  the  organization  was  formed,  or  when 
the  first  church  was  built,  but  it  was  about  the  year  1807.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  John  F.  Moeller,  who  served  20  years: 
his  connection  as  pastor  ceasing  in  1829.  The  church  was 
used  jointly  by  the  three  congregations  named  until  1853 
when  the  Lutherans  bought  the  interest  of  the  Reformed 
people.  The  Lutherans  and  Presbyterians  built  a  new  church 
in  1854,  when  the  pastor  of  the  Lutherans  was  Rev.  David  H. 
Focht.  The  building  newly  repaired  is  now  owned  by  the 
Lutherans.  The  pastors  of  the  Lutheran  Church  were  Rev. 
J.  F.  Moeller.  to  1830;  Rev.  John  Ruthrauff,  to  1833;  Rev. 
Reuben  Weiser.  to  1835;  Rev.  Samuel  Ruthrauff,  to  1836: 
Rev.  Peter  Sahm.  to  1840,  Rev.  John  N.  Hoffman,  6 
months;  Rev.  David  Smith,  to   1845;   Rev.  Wm.  Kopp,  to 
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1847;  Rev.  Adam  Height,  to  1850;  Rev.  Paul  Lane,  to  1853; 
Rev.  David  H.  Focht,  to  1855;  Rev.  Geo.  Dill,  to  1859; 
Rev.  Solomon  McHenry.  to  1866:  Rev.  J.  K.  Miller,  to  1869; 
Rev.  A.  C.  Felker,  to  1871  ;  Rev.  A.  H.  Sherts,  to  1844;.  Rev. 
James  A.  Hartman,  to  1894;  Rev.  T.  L.  Crouse,  to  1904; 
Rev.  J.  C.  Reighard  is  the  present  pastor. 

The  historv  of  the  organization  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  dates  its  origin  to  the  year  1809.  although  there  was 
missionary  work  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the  church 
50  years  before  that  period,  but  many  of  the  interesting  early 
events  which  have  formulated  its  history  prior  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  first  church  except  those  handed  down  from 
genaration  to  generation,  are  incident  to  the  labyrinthian 
maze  of  human  affairs.  The  first  minister  of  the  Reformed 
faith,  who  regularly  preached  to  the  Germans  and  their 
descendents,  in  and  around  St.  Thomas  was  Rev.  Jacob  Hoff- 
man. Yet  the  old  church  record  shows  a  baptism  as  herein- 
before said,  performed  as  early  as  May  2j}  1764.  The  person 
was  Magdalena  Gregor,  who  lived  100  years,  1  month  and 
12  days.  Jacob  Brindle,  born  in  1774,  was  baptized  October, 
1776,  and  John  Brindle,  born  May  5,  1797,  was  baptized 
August,  1797.  The  first  minister  who  performed  regular 
ministerial  duties  was  Rev.  Jacob  Hoffman,  who  baptized 
Melchoir  Brindle  in  December,  1805,  and  who  evidently 
labored  a  number  of  years  before  a  congregation  was  formed, 
or  a  church  was  built.  In  1853  tne  present  substantial  two 
storied  brick  church  building  was  erected  upon  lots  of 
ground  then  known  as  the  Henderson  lots.  This  was  during 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Jacob  Hassler.  Some  of  the  ablest 
ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  have  been  pastors  at  St. 
Thomas,  Rev.  Jacob  Hoffman,  from  1809  to  1822;  Rev. 
Frederick  Rawhauser,  1824-1837;  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Good,  1837- 
1839;  Rev.  Benjamin  S.  Schneck.  D.  D.,  1839-9  months: 
Rev.  Amos  H.  Kremer,  D.  D.,  1839-1845;  Rev.  Benjamin 
S.  Schneck,  D.  D.,  1845-1849;  Rev.  Nicholas  Gehr,  D.  D., 
1849-1851:  Rev.  Jacob  Hassler,  D.  D..  1851-1858:  Rev. 
Daniel  ML  Giles.  1858-1859;  Rev.  John  Ault.  1859-1862;  Rev. 
R.  P.  Thomas.  [863-1864:  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Gast,  1865- 
1867;  Rev.  W.  C.  B.  Shulenberger,  [868-1873;  Rev.  H.  J. 
18 
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Comfort.  1873-1876;  Rev.  Wm.  I.  Stewart,  1876-1882;  Rev. 
J.  A.  Wickert,  1883- 1889;  Rev.  John  T.  Mackley,  1890- 1892; 
Rev.  Harry  N.  Bassler,  1894-1903;  Rev.  E.  F.  Faust,  1904, 
who  is  the  present  pastor. 

The  Methodist  Church  was  early  established,  the  first 
church  building  was  erected  about  the  year  1826,  when  a  lot 
of  ground  was  bought  from  the  executors  of  Thomas  Camp- 
bell. The  consistent  members  and  devoted  supporters  of  the 
Methodist  Church  were  John  Shade,  John  W.  Coble,  David 
Haulman  and  their  followers.  Among  the  more  able  minis- 
ters who  served  the  church  at  St.  Thomas  were  Revs.  Ern- 
shaw,  Hartman,  Izer,  Acres,  Smith  and  Shipe.  Rev.  Vroo- 
man  being  the  present  pastor.  A  new  church  building  was 
erected  in  Saint  Thomas  in  1893. 

The  present  church  building  of  the  United  Brethren  con- 
s'    gregation  was  built  in   1862,  arid  of  its  members  and  firm 
supporters  are  remembered  the  names  of  Benjamin  Huber, 
P.  C.   Haller,  John   Cell  and   Adam   Strock.     The  present 
pastor  is  Rev.  J.  F.  Snyder.    Many  names  of  men  and  women 
!      can   be   recalled   of  the  last   half  century  wrho   consistently 
battled  for  the  faith,  the  record  of  whose  Christian  exper- 
I      iences  in  their  lives  was  the  strength  and  support  of  the 
I      struggling   country   churches   of  all   denominations,    whose 
lives  were  examples  for  the  upbuilding  and  good  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  popular  education 
as  taught  in  schools  and  churches,  whose  faith  is  lost  sight, 
whose  patient  hope  is  crowned,  whose  concluding  chapter  in 
the  good  book  of  their  experience  is  as  a  pattern  to  follow 
after.    The  last  life  leaf  in  the  good  book  of  their  experience 
has  been   turned   over   to   the   finis,   and   the   book   of  that 
experience  is  forever  closed. 

Love  was  a  flower  of  rapid  growth  in  those  good  old 
pioneer  days  before  the  churches  were  erected  and  when  the 
'  minister  was  a  wandering  itinerant  over  a  wide  territory, 
when  it  reached  its  maturity  there  were  no  delays  occasioned 
by  costly  trosseaux  and  elaborate  church  weddings.  If  a 
wandering  minister  of  their  faith  happened  to  come  their 
way  immediately  there  was  a  wedding  at  which  the  bride 
I      wore  a  homespun  gown  of  linsey  woqlsy  woven  and  made 
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by  herself,  while  the  groom  appeared,  it  is  said,  resplendent 
in  new  top  boots,  buckskin  breeches,  supported  by  a  rawhide 
belt,  decorated  with  a  hunting  knife.  The  fondest  memories 
of  life  are  recalled  by  the  aged  persons  whose  minds  linger 
in  memories  of  the  past;  of  the  school  masters  of  the  early 
times,  of  the  little  log  school  house,  perhaps  on  a  green 
sward  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  where  that  inseparable  trio  of 
the  three  "R/s" — "Reading,  Riting  arid  Rithmetic"  were  the 
only  branches  taught  by  the  primitive  master,  who  had  the 
ability,  as  an  essential  requirement,  to  wield  the  birch.  Then 
there  were  no  book  agents  to  introduce  a  new  series  at  every 
turn,  and  no  new  graded  courses  of  study  were  matters  of 
discussion  by  the  early  educators,  and  rival  book  concerns. 
Family  instruction,  in  many  instances,  was  the  primitive  kind 
at  the  mother's  knee  and  only  in  noble  lives  are  the  records 
kept  of  those  silent  lessons.  The  first  free  school  buildings 
erected  in  Saint  Thomas  after  educational  matters  became 
more  progressive,  were  two ;  one  at  either  end  of  the  village, 
called  the  eastern  and  western  schools,  as  well  as  others  in 
different  school  districts  in  the  township,  and  many  of  the 
old  teachers  are  lovingly  remembered  by  many  of  this  age 
who  sat  at  their  feet.  John  YV.  Coble,  W.  R.  H.  Deatrich, 
Henry  Shade,  Geo.  W.  Betz,  James  H.  Montgomery,  Mr«. 
J.  Rush  Gillan,  W.  Rush  Gillan,  O.  C.  Bowers,  J.  Calvin 
Deatrich,  and  others  before  and  after  them,  such  as  YV.  F. 
Zumbro,  H.  Rush  Reed,  John  F.  Wieland,  J.  L.  Finafrock, 
and  many  others  of  the  latter  day — when  dull  routine  has 
given  away  to  actual  intellectual  ability — and  when  the 
teacher  must  lay  down  his  text-book  and  be  a  demonstrator 
before  this  class,  with  an  understanding  of  the  class  language 
of  the  branches,  and  a  knowledge  obtained  from  an  enlarged 
course  of  reading,  to  be  successful.  Saint  Thomas  township 
has  within  its  borders  17  schools.  The  attitude  education 
has  taken  .toward  children  and  youth  has  changed  from  the 
old  methods.  Instructors  have  perceived  that  they  are  more 
interested  in  things  about  them  than  are  their  elders.  Out  of 
this  better  understanding  the  new  methods  of  education  are 
forming.  The  old  system,  now  considered  arbitrary,  adapted 
itself  to  the  nature  of  children  and  considered  onlv  the  brain 
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of  the  child.     The  new  recognizes  soul  and  body  also.     The 
old  method  was  satisfied  with  what  a  child  could  memorize. 
The.  new  requires  that  he  thinks,  acts  and  remembers.     "It 
!     is  interesting  to  notice  how  some  minds  seem  almost  to  create 
\     themselves,    springing    up    under    every    disadvantage,    and 
working  their  solitary  but  irresistible  way  through  a  thousand 
I  •   obstacles,  who,  without  fortune,  self  sustained,  and  almost 
j     self-taught,  have  conquered  every  obstacle  and  achieved  his 
way  to  success.     They  are  the  scattered  seeds  of  genius,  like 
!     the  seed  that  grows  up  in  the  cliffs  of  the  rock,  to  struggle 
{_    upward  in  the  sunshine,"  and  of  the  fruit  derived  from  such 
|     growth,    from    gifts    thus   both   native   and   acquired,    Saint 
j     Thomas  might  well  boast  of  many  of  her  sons  who  achieved 
success  in  the  professional,  business  and  political  world,  and 
"whose  basis  of  education  was  received  in  schoois  of  their 
j     native  township.     W.  Rush  Gillan  was  a  Saint  Thomas  boy 
who  grew  up  among  the  rocks  on  a  farm  near  Edenville, 
where  his  parents  John  and  Margaret  Gillan  resided,  along 
j     the  North  Mountain,  and  in  the  school  of  that  district  he 
learned   the   elements  of  on   English   education.      In    1868. 
when   18  years  old,  he  received  a  teacher's  certificate,  and 
taught  school  one  term,  after  which,  for  two  terms,  he  taught 
the  Campbell  grammar  school  in  St.  Thomas,  as  well  as  a 
select   school    during   the    summer   months   of    1870.      He 
entered  Mercersburg  College  in  the  fall  term  of  1871.     Au- 
gust, 1872,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Chambers- 
burg.    In  1875  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Franklin 
county  for  3  years,  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  a  contest 
r.    which  is  memorable,  by  3  votes  over  his  competitor,  Col. 
Thomas  J.  Grimeson.     During  his  term  of  office  he  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Stenger  &  McKnight,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  Sept.  1,  1879.     Commencing  at  once  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  which  by  courtesy,  diligence  and  prompt- 
ness in  the  execution  of  duty,  has  ever  been  a  success.     He 
has  filled  with  honor  other  offices  of  responsibility  and  trust, 
prominent  of  which  was  the  serving  of  the  people  of  Frank- 
lin Co.  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  In  the  sessions  of 
1892  and    1893.      fn   the  midst  of  a  busy  life  he  has  found 
time  to  serve  with  much  acceptance  as  a  member  of  the 
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Board  of  Regents  of  Mercersburg  College,  as  well  as  on  other 
educational  boards  of  the  Reformed  Church,  of  which  he  is  a 
devoted  member.  By  persevering  industry  for,  and  faith- 
fulness to  his  large  clientage,  possessing  both  natural  and 
acquired  gifts,  he  is  a  leader  in  his  profession. 

Down  in  the  slate  quarries  of  Saint  Thomas  township, 
near  the  pine  clad  hills  of  Back  Creek,  along  the  road  which 
was.  early  made  through  the  forest  by  Captain  Jack,  when 
he  trailed  wild  Indians  with  vengeance,  and  near  to  the 
spot  where  old  "Tone,"  the  double-jointed  athlete,  fought 
with  his  fists  to  a  finish,  single  handed  and  alone,  the  mem- 
orable wild-cat,  a  fete  yet  well  remembered  by  many  Back 
Creek  farmers,  in  a  rural  home  in  sight  of  the  little  school 
house  wherein  he  received  his  preliminary  education,  and 
where  he  usually  "stood  the  floor,"  as  the  saying  was,  at 
spelling  combats,  was  the  place  where  O.  C.  Bowers  was 
reared  as  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Catharine  Bowers.  At  18 
he  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  worked  on  a  farm 
during  the  summer,  swung  a  cradle  in  the  harvest  field,  and 
made  impromptu  addresses  to  his  followers  at  the  end  of  the 
swath,  with  as  much  telling  effect,  as  was  made  by  his  ax  on 
a  twisted  slate  hill  oak  when  he  had  a  rail  splitting  contest 
on  a  warm  summer's  day  with  Joe  Newcomer. 

In  1865  he  entered  as  a  student  the  normal  school  at  Mil- 
Iersville,  after  which  he  continued  teaching  for  3  years.  Then 
he  went  to  Mercersburg  College  until  the  close  of  the  school 
year  of  1869.  September  of  that  year  he  began  teaching, 
and  continued  his  studies  under  Dr.  Shumaker,  in  Chambers- 
burg  Academy,  for  4  years,  when  he  studied  the  classics  and 
read  law  until  June,  1873.  November,  1873,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
After  a  canvas  in  which  he  tramped  the  county  on  foot,  in 
August,  1874.  he  was  nominated  for  district  attorney  for 
Franklin  county  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  was  elected 
for  3  years.  In  1877  he  was  re-elected  for  the  same  position 
and  with  marked  ability  important  criminal  cases,  convictions 
and  executions  were  conducted  during  his  terms  of  service. 
Possessed  with  a  mind  which  is  retentive,  his  manner  of 
speech  is  as  forecful  as  his  logic,  as  a  matter  of  law  is  con- 
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vincing,  and  his  style  analytical,  and  he  is  now  considered  a 
leader  in  his  profession  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  and  he  is 
at  present  a  candidate  by  the  Democrats  for  Congress  of  this, 
the   18th  Congressional  District. 

Of  the  profession  of  the  ministry  those  who  have  been 
successful  are  recalled  the  name  of  Revs.  J.  B.  Palsgrove  and 
Philip  Sixcas,  the  former  having  been  for  years  prominent 
as  a  presiding  elder  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  Hon  M.  A.  Foltz, 
who  was  once  a  St.  Thomas  boy,  never  withheld  tribute  in 
his  interesting  paper,  the  "Public  Opinion, "  from  Rev.  W. 
R.  H.  Deatrich,  the  friend  of  his  boyhood,  during  his  min- 
istry, life-work,  and  at  his  death.  May  9,  1900.  Editor 
Foltz  had  this  to  say  with  respect  to  him :  Rev.  \V.  R.  H. 
Deatrich,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Saint  Thomas,  June  28,  1834, 
and  was  first  a  school  teacher  and  then  a  clerk  in  the  store 
of  Samuel  X.  Linn,  in  Saint  Thomas,  and  Hutz  &  Keefer, 
Chambersburg.  He  received  his  secular  instruction  in  the 
common  schools  and  in  two  schools  of  higher  education,  the 
Franklin  and  Marshall  Collegiate  Institution  at  Mercersburg, 
Pa.,  whose  principal  was  Prof.  John  R.  Kooken,  A.  M.,  and 
the  Franklin  Academy,  at  Chambersburg.  His  theological 
preparation  was  made  in  the  study  of  Rev.  Samuel  Philips, 
D.  D.,  and  he  also  received  valuable  instruction  from  Rev. 
Samuel  R.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  Benjamin  S.  Schneck,  D.  D.,  and 
Benjamin  Bailsman,  D.  D.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  by  the  Classis  of  Mercersburg,  Synod  of  the  Potomac 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  at  its  annual  session  in  Chambers- 
burg, May  22,  i860,  and  was  ordained  to  the  holy  ministry 
in  the  church  at  Grind  Stone  Hill,  near  Chambersburg.  Dur- 
ing a  ministry  of  36  years.  Rev.  Dr.  Deatrich  served  four 
pastorates.  Grind  Stone  Hill,  3  1-2  years:  Gettysburg.  9  1-2 
years;  Mechanicsburg,  Pa..  8  years,  and  Newport,  Pa.,  over 
15  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.  May  8,  1900,  he  was 
pastor  of  the  New  Bloomfield  charge.  For  17  years  he  was 
stated  clerk  of  the  Classis  of  Zion.  embracing  the  parishes 
within  the  counties  of  Adams,  York.  Cumberland  and  Perry. 
On  June  9,  186X,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.    On  June  9,  1896.  he  received  from  the  same  institution 
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that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  had  served  upon  the  various 
boards  of  the  church,  and  for  9  years  was  on  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  He 
had  a  number  of  times  presided  at  the  session  of  the  Classis 
of  Carlisle  and.  was  president  of  the  Synod  of  the  Potomac 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  At  its  annual 
session  at  Wood  Stock.  Va.,  held  in  October,  1888,  Dr. 
Deatrich  was.  June  30,  1875.  elected  an  alumnis  of  Franklin 
&  Marshall  College.  He  had  also  been  made  an  honorary 
member  of  Marshall  Literary  Society  of  Mercersburg  Col- 
lege, of  the  Phrena  Kosmian  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, and  of  the  Diagnothean  Literary  Society  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall.  He  frequently  lectured  with  much  acceptance 
before  literary  societies,  county  and  district  institutes.  G.  A. 
R,  post,  beneficial  orders,  and  church  societies.  Rev.  Dr. 
Deatrich  was  one  of  the  residents  of  Fayetteville,  this  county, 
who  were  captured  by  Imboden's  Cavalry,  blamed  with  rob- 
bing the  dispatches  to  Gen.  Lee.  and  taken  to  Gettysburg 
with  his  army.  Although  at  that  time  he  weighed  225 
pounds  he  was  compelled  to  walk  from  Fayetteville  to  Cash- 
town  without  a  pause.  At  Gettysburg,  with  a  great  battle 
going  on  around  them,  he  and  his  captured  neighbors  were 
cut  off  from  the  world,  and  in  constant  fear  of  Libby  prison. 
Mr.  Deatrich  was  chosen  by  the  prisoners  to  represent  them 
in  asking  Imboden  for  their  release.  He  met  the  General 
under  a  chestnut  tree  on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield.  His 
reception  was  not  cordial.  Hanging  was  the  best  thing  for 
them  Imboden  said.  He  answered  that  he  was  too  heavy  to 
hang.  This  caused  Imboden  to  smile,  and  Deatrich  was 
offered  his  release.  He  refused  to  accept  it,  unless  his  neigh- 
bors were  also  released.  This  was  finally  granted  and  they 
walked  joyfully  back,  mixed  up  at  times  with  Lee's  retreat- 
ing army  to  Fayetteville.  Van  T.  Haulman  and  Wm.  H. 
Sellers  were  St.  Thomas  youths  who  sat  in  the  seat  with 
the  writer  in  the  old  eastern  school  at  St.  Thomas.  Van's 
first  lesson  in  justice  was  to  engage  the  writer  to  kill  his 
yellow  dog.  In  order  to  have  a  sure  case  of  killing,  as  his 
dog  was  so  offensively  criminal  as  to  merit  murder,  he  put 
about  4  drams  of  powder  into  one  of  Capt.  Charles  Camp- 
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bell's  brass  mounted  horse  pistols,  and  then  shaved  an  ounce 
Minnie  rirle  ball  off  to  fit  the  muzzle.  When  the  explosion 
occurred  the  casualties  were  a  dead  dog,  destitute  of  a 
head,  a  spoke  knocked  out  of  Barny  Fohl's  wagon,  to  which 
the  dog  had  been  tied,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  rebound 
of  the  pistol,  and  a  mark  made  by  the  brass  sight  of  the 
pistol  between  the-  eyes  of  the  cannoneer,  which  he  carries 
to  this  day.  Van  T.  Haulman,  after  finishing  his  education 
at  Dickinson  Seminary,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  went  to  Cham- 
bersburg  in  1870,  where  he  clerked  for  a  few  years  and  for. 
a  time  was  of  the  mercantile  rirm  of  James  B.  Gillan  &  Co., 
and  then  he  clerked  for  Kindline  &  Gillan  until  1878,  when 
he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  courts  for  two  terms  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket.  From  July,  1886,  he  has  been  continuously 
a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Chambersburg — the  popular  well- 
known  magistrate  of  the- 2nd  ward. 

Wm.  H.  Sellers,  familiarly  called  "Governor,"  because  of 
his  precocity,  a  name  given  him  by  Levi  Harrison  when  he 
was  a  boy  at  St.  Thomas,  was  first  a  clerk  in  the  store  of 
Dixon  and  Elder  at  a  salary  of  $36  per  year.  Next  he  en- 
gaged himself  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  James  D.  Scott,  at 
Chambersburg.  After  receiving  a  business  education  at 
Duff's  Commercial  College,  Pittsburg,  he  entered  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Austin,  Elder  and  Fletcher.  He  soon  became 
an  expert  as  a  banker  and  book-keeper.  He  was  an  honest 
and  reliable  business  man,  and  his  service  was  secured  by 
the  National  Bank,  of  Chambersburg,  as  book-keeper  and 
teller,  where  his  long  service  and  skill  as  an  accountant  were 
as  acceptable  to  his  employers  as  his  record  for  efficiency 
.was  commendable  and  accurate,  and  his  disposition  pleasant 
and  affiable.  He  is  lovingly  remembered  by  the  friends  of 
his  boyhood. 

Robert  Williams,  when  a  boy  at  Saint  Thomas,  faithfully 
carried  brick  for  John  Croft  when  the  Lutheran  Church  was 
built  in  1854.  His  father,  who  was  a  cooper,  moved  to  Ohio, 
when  young  Williams  became  a  valiant  soldier  in  the  war 
for  the  I  liiou.  After  the  war  he  received  appointments 
successive!}'  in  the  revenue  service  of  the  government  and 
to-day  he  holds  the  position  of  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
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Internal  Revenue  at  Washington,  D.  C.  His  knowledge  of 
the  revenue  laws  is  such  that  he  is  the  acting  Commissioner 
often,  whose  good  judgment  is  called  upon  to  decide  upon 
intricate  cases  in  the  revenue  service. 

Politics  ran  high  in  the  political  battles  from  1840  to 
1844,  and  St.  Thomas,  which  about  that  time  gave  a  Whig 
majority  has  since,  as  the  regarded  banner  township  of 
Democracy,  been  steadily  Democratic.  Beneficial  orders 
have  been  established  in  the  last  25  years,  prominent  of  which 
is  Lodge  950,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  Saint  Thomas  Castle  No.  309, 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  and  Elder  G.  A.  R.  Post,  No. 
578.  Sept.  9,  1884,  occurred  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  county,  of  which  Gen.  W.  D.  Dixon  was  chief  marshal  of 
the  great  parade,   in  which   each  township   had  floats  and 

i.  scenes  representing  the  round  of  a  century.     St.  Thomas  was 

represented  by  the  Saint  Thomas  Band,  followed  by  a  repre- 

I  sentation  of  old-time  breaking  of  flax  and  spinning,  a  Cone- 

stoga  wagon  war  scene,  wheat  flailing  scene,  and  a  wheat 
fan  140  years  old,  twelve  wagons  and  horseman,  of  which 
Capt.  Jacob  West  was  marshal.  The  executive  committee 
for  St.  Thomas  township  upon  that  gala  occasion  was  John 
Croft,  Wm.  D.  Dixon,  Chas.  M.  Deatrich,  Alexander  Mar- 
tin, James  Archibald,  Martin  Miller,  S.  Z.  Hawbecker.  J. 
N.  Mowery,  John  Walker,  Samuel  G.  Walker.  An  historian 
has  said  that  in  the  selfish  strife  of  this  struggling  age  me*n 
of  mark  are  sketched  by  partial  historians  while  women  of 
mark  are  passed  by  in  comparative  silence  and  "the  bravest 
battles  that  ever  were  fought,  shall  I  tell  you  where,  and 
when?  On  the  maps  of  the  world  you  will  find  them  not. 
They  were  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men."    It  is  impossible 

I  to  be  brief  in  order  to  be  interestingly  descriptive  in  sketch- 

ing the  affairs  of  a  locality  during  the  interval  of  over  a 
century  and  three-quarters  of  time,  and  in  the  paper,  already 
lengthy,  many  things  of  interest  in  the  absence  of  old  records. 
could  not  be  reached.  The  inventions  and  improvements  of 
the  last  50  years,  the  reaper  and  mower,  the  sewing  machine 
and  steam  thresher,  telegraph  and  telephone,  tvpewriters  and 
.  electric  lights,  bicycles  ami  automobiles,  better  mail  service, 
and  free  rural  delivery,  improvements    in    agricultural    and 
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mechanical  instruments,  the  establishment  of  creameries, 
founding  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  magazines, 
with  all  the  approved  appliances  of  the  news,  the  solution  of 
perplexing  problems  in  government  and. the  progression  in 
the  financial  and  commercial  development  of  the  age,  have 
all  wrought  such  changes  for  man's  comfort.  Since  the  time 
the  daring  pioneers  laid  the  foundation  of  the  territory, 
which,  in  the  time  named,  has  grown  into  the  thickly  settled 
community  they  early  predicted,  the  rich  legacy  of  which 
is  now  checkered  with  finely  cultivated  farms  and  lovely 
homes,  which  have  succeeded  the  early  log  cabins  and  which 
is  the  rich  legacy  their  children,  quietly,  peacefully  and  con- 
tentedly enjoy. 

•  In  this  sketch  there  are,  of  course,  forgotten  words,  unre- 
corded deeds,  the  unknown  sacrifices  the  heroism,  the 
patience,  the  love  and  labor  of  the  nameless  good  and  great. 
A  few  only  of  the  known  mountain  peaks  are  touched,  while 
in  the  Saint  Thomas  territory  known  early  as  a  part  of  fair 
Kittochtinny  where  labor  wrought  with  love  are  many  even 
in  the  length  of  this  volume,  which  is  the  merest  outline, 
left  in  memory's  failing  shadow,  and  many,  to  use  the  beauti- 
ful poetic  imagery  of  the  late  J.  M.  Cooper,  would  gladly 
return  to  the  valley  that  sponsered  their  birth  for  the  last 
glimpse  of  sky  and  last  look  of  earth,  for  a  picture,  to  match 
her  shall  never  be  seen,  till  the  hand  of  Jehovah  shall  roll 
up  the  screen. 

A  general  favorite  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  who  was 
engaged  in  practice  soon  after  the  formation  of  Franklin 
county,  was  Samuel  Riddte,  who  prepared  himself  for  his 
profession  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  James  Riddle,  who 
was  president  judge  of  the  district  in  which  was  Franklin 
county,  and  who  began  his  term  of  service  on  the  bench 
in  the  spring  of  1794.  His  brother,  Samuel  Riddle,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  December  term  of  1790.  Samuel 
Riddle  succeeded  to  his  brother's  practice  when  his  brother. 
James  Riddle,  became  the  judge  of  the  district.  Samuel 
Riddle  was  very  industrious  and  painstaking,  it  is  said,  in 
his  profession,  at  once  having  the  prestige  of  his  brother's 
clientage  to  begin   with  and   soon   obtained   quite  a   large 
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practice  and  lucrative  business,  thereby  acquiring  a  large 
fortune.  His  mind  became  as  lightly  speculative  as  his 
disposition  was  peculiarly  adventurous,  and  his  financial  in- 
vestments unjudiciously  made  soon  depreciated  in  the  loss 
of  his  estate.  He  obtained  possession  of  Parnell's  Knob  at 
an  early  day,  cleared  a  large  part  of  the  mountain  forest, 
raised  rye,  planted  peach  and  apple  orchards  on  the  Knob, 
and  erected  a  chopping  and  saw  mill  and  a  distillery  for  the 
manufacture  of  rye  whiskey,  peach  brandy  and  apple  jack. 
At  thousands  of  dollars  of  expense  he  made  the  dug  road 
to  Mount  Parnell,  which  leads  from  the  turnpike  at  what  is 
called  the  White  Tavern,  between  Saint  Thomas  and  Fort 
Loudon.  The  ruins  of  the  old  mill,  &c,  situated  on  a  stream 
which  has  its  source  in  springs  on  the  mountain  top,  at  a 
place  known  as  Mill  Hollow  are  looked  upon  with  historical 
interest  by  many  visitors  to  the  place,  which  is  generally 
known  by  the  cognomen  "Riddle's  Folley."  Samuel  Riddle 
died  in  1820.  Years  ago  Parnell's  Knob  belonged  to  the 
estate  of  William  Skinner.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Rev.  M.  M.  Burtner,  who  several  years  ago  erected  a  house 
thereon  and  other  buildings,  and  planted  fruit  trees,  but  his 
removal  to  the  northwest  has  left  the  property  neglected, 
until  possibly  its  development  by  capitalists,  in  the  age  of 
pleasure  seeking,  or  retirement  for  rest  and  health,  shall  make 
Mt.  Parnell  in  the  future  the  most  famous  and  beautiful  resort 
in  southern  Pennsylvania. 

Old  Franklin  furnace,  which  was  erected  by  the  Housem 
brothers  in  1845,  ant^  a^ter  them  operated  by  Messrs.  Phrean- 
ers,  Molly  and  Holler,  and  McHose,  Hunter  &  Springer, 
was  situated  in  the  gap  of  the  North  Mountain,  where  the 
best  quality  of  iron  was  once  produced,  which  was  at  one 
time  worth  $35  per  ton.  Business  rivalry  of  larger  concerns 
along  railroads  in  the  mighty  tide  of  business  progression 
long  since  brought  the  old  furnace  to  rotten  ruins.  The 
famous  gap  in  the  North  Mountain,  which  leads  through 
meandering  roads  and  paths  to  Bear,  Horse  and  Path  Val- 
leys, to  Mount  Parnell,  and  the  divide  of  the  waters  which 
are  the  head  of  the  Fast  and  West  Conococheague,  is  now 
named   Franklin   Park,   ami   has  become  an   ideal   camping 
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ground,  where  the  organization  of  the  "Colonel's,"  the  fa- 
!      mous  "Explorers/'  pitch  each  season  their  tents  of  awning 
J*     cloth,  which  gives  a  picturesque  robe  to  a  summer  home,  and 
when  crackling  camp  fires  mingle  with  the  gentle  murmurs 
of  the  night  wind  in  the  nearby  spreading  trees  of  the  moun- 
!      tain  forest,  which  casts  its  shadow  to  the  ground.     Another 
]      gap,  called  the  Yankee  Gap,  was  so-called  in  by-gone  days 
j      because  a  Yankee  backwoods  philosopher  ruled  that  region, 
L      whose  faith  was  formed  from  the  story  of  the  Bible  literally. 
He  hailed  from  the  land  of  "Steady  Habits,"  where  it  was  said 
j      his  Yankee  neighbors  sharpened  shoe  pegs  at  both  ends  and 
sold  them  for  oats.    Other  places  deserve  mention  as  memor- 
able on  the  face  of  the  North  Mountain,  such  as  the  "Devil's 
Half  Acre,"  that  rugged,  rocky  spot  where  the  uninitiated 
may  be  led  to  learn  about  exacting  tales  of  dens  of  vipers 
t      and  rattle-snakes,  where  timorous  berry  pickers  leave  large 
j      and  luscious  huckelberries,  blue  as  the  sky  of  Italy,  unpicked 
I      and  untouched. 

During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  when  there  were  daily 
?  reports  of  rebel  raids  threatening  the  border,  Mount  Parnell 
was  a  signal  station,  from  which  point  a  signal  corps,  of 
;  which  Capt.  James  H.  Montgomery  and  Jacob  Sackman,  of 
St.  Thomas,  were  members,  signalled  from  Parnell's  Knob 
to  the  Koser  farm,  a  high  point  near  Greencastle,  from  thence 
to  Casey's  Knob  and  from  thence  into  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia. From  Parnell's  Knob,  2,050  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
a  view  of  the  fertile  Cumberland  Valley  with  the  territory 
of  Saint  Thomas  nestling  at  its  base,  can  be  seen  extending 
from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Potomac,  dotted  all  over  with 
handsome  towns  and  thriving  villages  and  princely  mansions, 
churches  and  school  houses.  It  is  like  a  map  spread  out, 
bound  around  by  billowy  mountains,  and  presents  such  beau- 
tiful diversity  of  scenery,  that  the  poets'  inspiration  referred 
to  could  say  no  more  than  that  no  fairer  landscape  could  the 
eye  behold  than  this  beautiful  heritage  of  a  peaceful,  happy, 
contented  and  industrious  citizenship. 

From  the  trials  of  the  first  settlers,  the  trouble  with  the 
Aborigines,  the  Indians,  and  the  successful  results — the  later 
struggle  against  tyranny  of  foreign  power,  and  monarchial 
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rule,  which  developed  the  independence  of  our  people 
against  oppression — and  finally  aided  in  establishing  the  per- 
petuity of  our  government,  granting  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom, libertv  of  conscience  and  legalized  self  government, 
all  of  which  were  but  the  consummation  of  the  divine  plan, 
the  guidance  of  a  Fatherly  hand,  which,  working  out  the 
scheme  of  Providence  from  the  beginning  has  fit  this  whole 
land  for  the  home  of  a  free  people.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen, 
for  your  attention. 
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THE  INDIANS  OF  THE  LOWER  SUSQUEHANNA. 


ROBERT   C.   BAIR. 


As  from  the  crest  of  some  high  divide  an  observer  notes 
the  landscape  and  marks  prominent  features  as  he  quickly 
surveys  the  expanding  view,  so  let  us  from  the  summit  of 
the  years  to  which  we  have  climbed  glance  backward,  and 
as  from  hills  that  send  their  streams  toward  distant  rivers  and 
the  sea,  behold  the  rough  outline  of  objects  round  about,  and 
standing  tiptoe  penetrate  beyond  horizon  lines.  Let  us 
examine  for  ourselves  and  in  our  own  way  the  Indians  of 
the  Susquehanna.  Respecting  them,  the  points  toward 
which  I  shall  attempt  to  direct  your  interested  thought,  be- 
gin behind  the  sky-line  of  knowledge — draw  mistily  into  the 
field  of  scientific  vision,  clearly  appearing  at  length  in  life 
and  history  and  then  finally  recede  from  sight  as  dusky 
shadows,  leaving  only  hieroglyphics  and  memories  behind. 

Contemplation  of  a  subject,  touched  with  sentiment  and 
romance  as  is  this — where  sad  suggestions  constantly  arise 
to  appress  the  thoughtful  investigator — an  examination  of 
such  subject,  reminds  one,  in  his  first  efforts,  of  an  attempt 
to  peer  into  a  pit.  If  we  look  down  into  a  deep  well  it  is 
always  black  at  first.  Impenetrable  seems  the  gloom  and 
uncanny  the  depth  of  it.  But  by  steady,  searching  gaze  the 
eye  pierces  its  way  down;  slowly  the  walls  light  up,  space  by 
space — the  darkness  thins  out — at  length  reflection  flashes 
-  up  the  cool  bottom.     Delight  beholds  a  thousand  sparkling 

beauties  far  down  as  in  a  wonderful  camera  obscura;  we 
are  able  to  see  sometimes  even  our  own  faces  reflected  in  a 
lace  of  sunlit  tree  limbs.  Bright  stars  are  known  to  beam  at 
midday  in  the  deepest  wells.  This  is  the  experience,  as  well 
indeed,  the  realization  of  every  ardent  amateur  in  archeology. 
The  past  is  obscure.  Like  the  background  of  human 
thought,  it  is  mystery.  The  mystery  of  man  himself.  The 
direction  to  man   to  "know  thyself"  is  not  restricted  in  its 
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sense,  it  involves  the  impersonal  knowing  of  mankind.  The 
knowing  of  men  and  races  is  the  whole  result  in  attainment, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  reached,  of  recorded  history.  The  desire 
of  intelligent  minds  has  been  constantly  directed  toward  the 
penetration  of  the  mystery  surrounding  man,  and  particu- 
larly with  us  in  knowing  the  Red  man.  Who  was  he? 
Where  did  he  came  from?     How  did  he  get  here? 

From  the  cradle  land  of  the  birth  of  the  human  family, 
whether  the  garden  planted  for  Adam  and  Eve  was  in  Asia, 
or  beyond  the  space  now  dim  lit  by  the  midnight  sun.  where 
space  is  walled  round  about  guarded  by  the  blaze  of  Heaven's 
Aurora,  brilliant  in  front,  invisible  behind;  certain  it  is  that 
following  the  footprints  of  those  races  that  migrated  west- 
ward with  the  dawning  of  the  morning  we  find  them  leading 
into  civilization,  Christianity,  great  national  power  and  glory. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  turned  their  footsteps  eastward 
— they  wandered  into  decadence,  scattering  their  tribes,  los- 
ing their  records,  forgetting  their  history.  Barbarity  over- 
took them,  obscurity  enveloped  them.  The  sun  they  wor- 
shipped put  his  distinctive  mark  upon  them,  clothing  them 
with  skins  of  yellow,  brown  and  red.  Their  fields  shrunk, 
their  crops  starved,  their  flocks  disappeared  and  the  dark  of 
benighted  minds  fell  upon  them.  Thus  through  the  ages 
they  groped  and  wandered. — history  seems  to  have  always 
had  her  back  toward  them.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  mar- 
velous fact  that  they  had  journeyed  from  the  common  start- 
ing point  two-thirds  around  the  globe  and  reach  land's  end 
long  before  the  day  belated  white  men  sailing  in  from  the 
sea  first  met  them  face  to  face. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Indian  are  unnamed  and  unknown. 
But  their  course  being  set  eastward  for  them,  ever  eastward 
they  drifted  onward. 

At  a  time  when  Behring  Strait  and  the  Allusian  Archi- 
pelago were  in  perpetual  pack  of  Arctic  ice  our  wanderers 
following  the  Kamchatkin  shores — pursuit  of  fur-bearing 
animals  and  traditions  which  had  filtered  to  them  through 
the  ages,  that  a  strange  new  land  lay  to  the  eastward,  en- 
couraging them — they  crossed  over  late  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  glacial  period,  dry  shod,  to  western  shores  of  the 
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American  Continent.  Who  had  told  them  of  the  strange 
new  land  toward  the  rising  sun? 

The  habits  of  the  limit  and  Esquimeaux  were  on  them 
then.  Bending  their  course  of  migration  southward  to  the 
inviting  lands  where  the  warm  Pacific  stream  touched  its 
shores,  and  where  new  volcanic  mountains,  not  yet  cool,  and 
boiling  springs  and  vast  basins  of  hot  mud  modified  the 
temperature,  here  under  such  conditions,  with  the  influence 
of  a  one-time  civilization  upon  them,  they  began  to  construct, 
according  to  their  abilities  and  needs,  dwellings  which  earth- 
quakes have  utterly  effaced,  driving  them  further  to  the 
south.  The  ruins  of  Uxmal,  Palenque  and  Copan  and  all 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  testifying  to  an  ancient  permanent 
abode,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the  remarkable  structures  erect- 
ed there  make  plain  that  they,  too,  in  a  remote  past  were 
overtaken  by  disaster  and  sunk  deep  beneath  the  Gulf  ot 
Mexico.  Marine  fossils  and  remains  on  their  topmast  walls 
indicate  that  for  a  long  time  they  were  buried  beneath  the 
Gulf,  and  that  their  dwellers  were  either  destroyed  or  driven 
elsewhere  by  some  great  cataclysm.  But  during  the  period 
these  wanderers  (doomed  to  all  the  derogating  influences  of 
exile)  were  changing  from  descendants  of  mythical  Atl  (the 
oldest  word  in  any  language — the  root  of  the  word  x\tlas), 
"upholder  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  and  that  myster- 
ious Atlantis,  a  fabled  Pa^an  island  in  the  west  Atlantic : 
while  they  were  passing  through  the  several  stages  from 
Attillians — to  Aztecs — to  mound-builders,  into  copper-col- 
ored men  along  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  midland,  twixt  the 
Colorado  and  Missouri  basins:  let  us  stop  and  inquire  what 
was  the  geologic  condition  of  our  Susquehanna  Valley  long 
before  and  at  the  time  the  Red  Man  came  into  it? 

A  great  glacier,  let  down  in  a  loop  of  the  Arctic  circle. 
filled  the  deep  depression  and  surrounding  slopes  of  the 
Susquehanna.  After  countless  and  centuries  of  rock  grind- 
ing, of  dropping  conglomerate  boulders  of  pearly  white 
pebbles,  stones  of  jasper,  black  trap  and  masses  of  every 
variety  of  mineralogieal  composition;  or  boring  qreat  pot- 
holes in  the  rocks  under  force  of  tremendous  power  from 
streams  sent  down  its  steep  descending  front  of  ice:  after 
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it  had  piled  great  terminal  and  morainal  barriers  at  points 
of  natural  obstruction  and  glacial  halting ;  when  it  had  per- 
formed its  stupendous  part  in  the  work  of  creation  it  disap- 
peared. Following  the  glacier  a  succession  of  lakes  extended 
from  the  Kittatinny  hills  at  Harrisburg  to  Bald  Friar  in 
Maryland.  These  were  lakes  indeed  of  primeval  solitude, 
depositing  from  the  scarified  hills  sediment  of  slimy  sand  and 
alluvium  upon  rocky  and  uneven  bottoms.  Xo  human  eye 
had  ever  beheld  their  virgin  beauty.  They  were  not  ready 
for  that.  No  human  eye  ever  caught  their  wondrous  beauty. 
But  when  the  day  and  hour  had  come,  having  served  their 
time  and  purpose,  the  great  morainal  barrier  at  Kittatinny 
Gap,  nor  the  shoulders  of  her  hills,  able  longer  to  resist  the 
weight  of  water  extending  back  from  their  highest  level 
(possibly  to  a  point  above  Milton)  or  withstand  the  constant 
erosion  of  the  overflow;  the  great  dam  weakened,  the  lake 
broke  through,  carry  a  mighty  flood  into  the  lake  below 
whose  barrier  was  where  York  Haven  now  stands,  and  this 
in  turn,  unable  to  hold  back  the  overload  of  water,  went 
down. 

This  twice  multiplied  volume  broke  upon  Turkey  Hill.  The 
great  rock  boulder  barricade  at  that  point  gave  way  and  as 
when  one  awful  convulsion  joins  its  terrible  energy  to  another 
there  went  thundering  down  upon  the  narrowest  point  of  the 
river,  the  Neck,  at  what  is  now  McCall's  Ferry,  a  flood,  a 
deluge,  as  irresistable  as  it  is  unimaginable.  When  this  flood 
had  at  last  drawn  off  the  walled  valley  was  a  wreck,  the  sedi- 
ment of  the  lake  bottoms  were  cut  in  deep  channels  guttered 
for  the  river  bed.  The  lakes  were  devastated  and  obliterated. 
but  a  noble  mountain  stream,  a  remote  river,  by  steep  de- 
scents coursed  through  their  ancient  basins  to  the  sea.  The 
higher  rocks  in  these  old  lake  beds  were  left  covered  with 
sand  lifted  up  as  earth  crowned  islands :  the  rich  deposits 
along  the  shores  became  bottom  lands.  The  site  of  Harris- 
burg, just  below  the  Kittatinny  hills,  was  once  submerged  in 
a  lake — appearing  next  as  a  pebbled  island.  The  old  river 
course  is  well  defined  on  east  side  of  the  city.  Middletown, 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Coneuago.  Sate  Harbor,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Conestoga.  Shenks  Ferrv.  near  the  mouth  of  the 
19 
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Pequea,  and  York  Furnace  at  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek, 
are  old  lake  bottoms.  Nature  is  sometimes  a  quick  destroyer, 
she  is  a  safe  restorer. 

For  the  Susquehanna  chaos  ends  and  order  swift  prevails. 
With  verdure  clad  the  islands  appear,  luxuriant  shoots  the 
healing  plant,  fragrant  herbs  their  odors  shed,  in  leafy  arches 
twine  the  shady  vines ;  inviting  lowlands  house  the  birds  and 
bees,  o'er  lofty  hills  majestic  forests  wave,  all;  all  delightful 
to  the  ravished  sense. 

The  geologic  fact  I  have  just  stated  must  seem  to  you  to  be 
of  too  sudden  a  culmination.  Impressed  with  the  slow  move- 
ments of  nature  generally  in  effecting  great  geological 
changes  I  am  prone  to  believe  that  there  was  some  other  way 
in  which  this  great  transformation  took  place. 

And  though  convinced  by  many  years  of  close  examina- 
tion of  the  rocks,  the  fossils  and  piles  of  boulders  forced  and 
I  ground  each  other,  in  odd  places,  in  this  wonderful  valley, 
I  that  there  was  a  time  when  tremendous  power  of  flood  was 
applied  to  the  removal  of  the  old  lake  deposits,  there  is  yet 
another  view.  Suppose  we  look  at  this  matter  and  the  result 
as  effected  in  a  quieter  mood  of  nature.  ,./  .■* 

When  contraction  had  split  the  hills  where  now  "our  river 
flows,  a  narrow  rift  from  north  to  south  was  there  exposed. 
The  bases  of  the  hills  were  still  intact,  bound  by  tilted  ledges 
from  base  to  base.  Upon  these  obstructing  rock  ligaments 
the  glacier  was  compelled  to  disgorge  the  mass  of  rocks  and 
stone  it  carried.  Time  smote  the  jagged  clifts  and  disin- 
tegration cast  down  their  shattered  fronts  on  these.  And 
thus,  at  the  other  points  along  the  course  where  cleavage  had 
rent  the  hills,  a  rocky  base  fixed  edgewise  connected  hill  to 
hill,  forming  a  succession  of  deep  pools  into  which  our  lakes 
were  filled.  And  now  slow  erosion  sets  in,  filing  a  way, 
through  unnumbered  millions  of  years,  the  granite  or  shistos 
spines  until  all  opposing  barriers  were  cut  low — the  levels 
sunk — and  by  imperceptible  draining  the  lake  silently,  slowly, 
mysteriously  vanished,  transformed  a  river.  Thus  the  simple 
story  ends. 

Returning  to  our  Red  man,  who,  meanwhile,  by  slow  and 
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aimless  stages,  had  made  his  way  across  the  continent,  pai- 
ticularly  by  the  shores  and  channels  of  Gitchegumme,  Michi- 
gan, Erie  and  Ontario,  he  had  found  the  head  spring  of  our 
river  and  followed  its  persuading  currents  to  the  Chesapeake. 
We  know  nothing  of  him,  or  how  long  he  had  dwelt  here, 
before  the  white  man  found  him,  but  this  we  know,  the  spots 
he  dwelt  upon  have  had  imperishably  fixed  upon  them  the 
fact  of  his  abiding.  He  has  stamped  his  name  upon  our  river, 
hills,  our  creeks  and  water  falls. 

That  he  was  here  earlier  than  is  supposed  is  indicated  by 
the  Paleolithic  characteristics  manifest  in  many  of  his  water 
worn  implements.  (Example.)  The  surmise  that  great 
numbers  inhabited  at  any  one  time  is  a  mistake.  In  general 
a  few  teepees  at  places  of  their  abode  around  our  river  springs 
seem  to  have  been  the  rule  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  the  whites. 

We  come  now  to  historic  time.  The  Huron  Iroquois  In- 
dians originally  dwelt  in  Canada,  but  at  an  early  period  forced 
themselves  into  central  New  York  and  held  dominion  from 
Vermont  to  Lake  Erie,  their  domain  projecting  down  the 
Susquehanna  Valley.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Sus- 
quehannocks  began  to  dwell  along  the  river.  All  Indians 
dwelling  on  the  lower  river  paid  tribute  to  the  Iroquois  con- 
federacy. Had  they  conquered  in  war  or  had  they  preferred 
to  occupy  an  uninhabited  place  remote  from  their  people? 
The  history  of  the  Iroquois  nation  among  themselves  was 
that  many  internal  fueds  had  been  fought  out.  As  occupants 
of  the  solitary  territory  along  the  lower  river  they  doubtless 
won  it  by  conquest, — hemmed  in  as  they  were  by  the  Algon- 
quins  on  the  east,  south  and  west.  It  is  a  tradition,  and  there 
are  many  evidences  that  it  was  a  fact,  that  a  great  Indian  bat- 
tle was  once  fought  near  Turkey  Hill.  On  what  is  now 
Witmer's  farm,  near  Washington  Borough,  Lancaster  county 
war  relics  exist  in  great  numbers.  I  have  in  my  collection 
in  support  of  this  traditional  battle  several  iron  tomahawks 
of  French  make  and  hundreds  of  war  arrows  picked  up  on  the 
scene  of  that  ancient  contest.      (Example.) 

In  this  battle  the  Susquehannocks  are  said  to  have  been 
defeated.     However  that   may  be,  in  the  deed  to  William 
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Perm,  made  by  Thomas  Dungan  of  New  York,  1696,  of  the 
lands  they  occupied,  the  region  is  described  as  a  "tract  lying 
on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna  river  and  the  lakes  adjacent 
and  extending  to  the  Chesapeake  bay,  which  lands  the  said 
Thomas  Dungan  purchased  of  or  had  given  him  by  the 
Seneca  Susquehanna  Indians."  This  deed  was  from  the 
Iroquois. 

The  Iroquois  comprised  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Ononda- 
gos,  Cuyugas  and  Senecas.  These  five  confederated  nations 
called  themselves  Acquanschioni.  The  Lenape  Indians  called 
them  Minquas.  The  French  named  them  Iroquois.  The 
Cahnawagas,  a  branch  of  the  Mohawks,  dwelt  near  Montreal. 
The  number  of  Iroquois  warriors  in  1660  was  two  thousand. 

The  Alonquins  dwelt  in  the  great  loop  which  surrounded 
the  Iroquois  on  the  east  and  extended  from  the  Bay  of  Gaspe 
to  Cape  Fear,  Carolina  (except  the  strip  of  the  Susquehanna 
Valley),  including  all  the  country  of  Virginia.  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  In  1698  about  eighty 
families  of  the  Shawnee,  with  the  consent  of  William  Penn, 
came  from  Carolina  and  planted  themselves  on  the  Susque- 
hanna at  Columbia,  and  joined  other  Indians  on  the  Pequea 
near  Strasburg,  and  at  the  Conestoga  Creek  near  Safe  Har- 
bor, Lancaster  county.  Others  followed  these,  when  in  1732 
of  the  seven  hundred  fighting  men  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
one-half  were  Shawnees.  This  intermingling  of  a  so-called 
foreign  tribe  and  blood,  forever  effaced  the  traditions  and 
genealogy  of  the  older  Susquehanna  Indian  stock. 

Along  the  river, 'villages  have  been  identified  as  having 
once  existed  near  the  falls  of  Conewago,  Little  Washington. 
Creswell,  near  Turkey  Hill,  Shenks  Ferry,  Johnson's  Island 
at  Peach  Bottom,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Octoraro  Creek. 
The  rocks  in  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conestoga  and  at 
Bald  Friar  are  marked  with  interesting  hieroglyphics,  reveal- 
ing the  fact  of  long  residence  and  occupation  of  the  territory. 

John  Smith  of  Virginia,  in  his  report  of  July  21,  1608, 
makes  the  first  recorded  mention  of  our  Susquehanna  or  its 
Indians.  In  his  report  to  the  Ka>i  India  Company  among 
other  things  he  says;  "Two  of  the  four  streams  rlowing  into 
Chesapeake  at  its  head  (all  of  which  we  searched  as  far  as  we 
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could  sail)  were  inhabited, — the  two  being  Susquehanna  river 
and  Tockwagh  (since  called  the  Sassafras).  In  crossing  the 
bay  we  met  seven  or  eight  canoes  full  of  Massawonecks,  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  inhabiting  the  lakes  of  Canada  by 
the  name  of  Seneca;  They  were  professed  enemies  of  the 
nations  dwelling  on  the  upper  part  of  our  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  were  then  at  war  with  the  Taghwaghs.  The  next  day 
we  met  a  fleet  of  canoes  full  of  Taghwaghs.  They  took  us 
to  their  town.  It  was  palissadoed  round,  mantled  with  barks 
of  trees,  had  scaffold  like  mounts  and  were  breasted  very 
formidably.  I  saw  here  many  hatchets,  knives  and  pieces  of 
iron  and  brass  which  they  told  they  had  from  the  Susque- 
hannocks,  a  mighty  nation  dwelling  on  one  of  the  rivers  at 
.the  head  of  the  Bay,  two  days'  journey  above  the  falls  of  the 
river.  I  prevailed  upon  two  Taghwaghs  to  go  and  invite 
some  of  the  Susquehannocks  to  us.  In  three  or  four  days 
fifty  of  these  gigantic  people  came  down  with  presents  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  This  nation  of  the  Susquehannocks  could  muster 
about  six  hundred  righting  men,  and  lived  also  in  palissadoed 
towns  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Massawonecks,  their 
mortal  enemies.  They  were  very  large,  well  proportioned 
men.'  They  seem  of  an  honest  and  simple  disposition  and 
were  scarcely  restrained  from  adoring  the  English  as  gods. 
Their  language  and  attire  was  very  suitable  to  their  stature 
and  appearance." 

"Their  language  sounded  deep  and  solemn  and  hollow,  like 
a  voice  in  a  vault.  They  sung  a  frightful  song.  Their  attire 
was  the  skins  of  wolves  and  bears,  so  cut  that  the  man's 
head  went  through  the  neck  and  the  ears  of  the  bear  were 
fastened  to  their  shoulders.  Their  tobacco  pipes  were  three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  long,  carved  with  a  bear,  a  deer  and  other 
devices  at  the  great  end.  Some  of  their  arrows  were  five- 
quarters  long,  headed  with  the  splinters  of  a  white  crystal-like 
stone,  in  form  a  heart,  an  inch  broad,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  more  long.  These  were  carried  on  the  back  in  a  wolf's 
skin  for" a  quiver,  with  a  bow  in  one  hand  and  a  club  in  the 
other." 

The  Tockwaghs  told  John   Smith    of    the    Susquehan- 
noughs.     This  word  in  Algonquin  means  ''those  who  dwelt 
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at  the  falls."     Did  the  Tockwaghs  who  dwelt  on  calm  water 
along  Elk  and  Sassafras  rivers  employ  such  designation  for 
the  people  who  dwelt  at  Conewago?     Were  the  Susquehan- 
nocks  Algonquin,   or   were  they   Iroquois?     The   true   ety- 
mology of  this  word  is  difficult  to  fix.     The  Tockwaghs  first 
uttered  the  word  in  the  ear  of  white  men.     John  Smith  is 
responsible  for  the  name  of  our  river,  but  whether  or  not  the 
Tockwaghs,   who   were  Algonquins,   gave  it  an   Algonquin 
name  as  in  their  tongue  they  interpreted  "dwellers  at  the 
falls,"  or  expressed  an  Iroquois  word,  having  that  meaning 
also,  is  an  unsettled  question?     Horatio  Hale  of  Ontario,  an 
authority  on  Indian  etymology,  says  ''Sasquschanough"  is  an 
Iroquois  word,  meaning  "fall's  people,"  and  that  the  correct 
form  of  this  word  is  "Saskonsahannon."     In  Mohawk  the 
same  word    is    '*Saskonsaronon,"  "Oskonsa,    the    falls   of   a 
['    river"    and    ''hannon,    people."     If    "Susquehannough,"    as 
Captain  Smith  wrote  it,  was  the  name  this  people  gave  them- 
i     selves  then  it  is  Iroquois,  and  the  Algonquins  adopted  it. 
'    If  both  nations  had  the  same  name  for  the  river — a  strange 
coincidence — the  word  must  have  had  an  extreme  age  when 
Smith  first  heard  it  spoken.     You  will  remember  that  the 
j     Massawomecks  said  of  themselves  that  they  inhabited  the 
j     lakes  of  Canada  by  the  name  of  Seneca.     This,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  was  in  New  York  state,  the  very  heart  of  the  Iro- 
I    quois  kingdom  and  seat  of  the  Seneca  nation.     My  own  im- 
pression is  that  our  river  Indians  were  Iroquois,  that  they 
j    either  first  took  possession  of  the  vacant  lower  valley  of  the 
j    Susquehanna  and  settled  from  the  Kittatinny  Falls  to  the 
|     Falls  of  Bald  Friar,  near  tide  water,  or  that  they  won  it  by 
conquest  from  the  Algonquins  and  maintained  their  posses- 
sion ever  afterward  against  every  effort  of  the  surrounding 
Algonquin  tribes  to  recover  it.     The  Iroquois  had  their  chief 
village  at  or  near  the  falls  of  Conewago.     A  large  village  was 
at  Turkey  Hill,  another  at  Shenk's  Ferry,  the  Indian  steps, 
and  at  Bald  Friar.     It  would  seem  that  they,  as  dwellers  on 
the  rough  or  rapid  water  part  of  the  river,  conditioned  as  it  is 
at  the  points  named,  had  had  applied  to  them  by  tribes  else- 
where a  name  so  perfectly  describing  them  that  they  them- 
selves, if  not  creating  it.  accepted  and  adopted  it. 
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The  Indian,  who  was  nature's  lover,  soon  discovered  that 
among  all  the  streams  east  of  the  Alleghenies  the  Susque- 
hanna presented  every  charm  to  him.  Indian  thought  is  pic- 
ture thought.  The  pictures  of  his  mind  found  beautiful  ex- 
pression when  he  named  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  an  isolated 
word.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain  ;  no  other  stream  had  such 
falls,  nor  such  continuous  succession  of  them.  Its  name  in 
the  first  place  before  dwelt  upon  was  most  probably  "Sus- 
konsa,"  the  Falls  Stream. 

"Dwellers  at  the  Falls."  This  is  an  exact  and  proper  de- 
signation for  the  people  who  had  their  villages  along  the 
river.  The  Indian  was  distinctly  a  fisher  in  the  spring,  a 
hunter  in  the  fall.  The  falls  were  fine  fishing  waters.  They 
also  furnished  protection.  The  air  was  cool  near  them  in 
summer.  In  winter  the  projecting  hills  sheltered  his  abode 
from  bleak  winds  and  storms  that  swept  down  the  valley. 
The  Susquehanna  is  distinctly  a  rapid  river,  or  a  river  of 
rapids.  New  York  or  Virginia  have  nothing  like  it.  If  the 
word  means  "crooked."  the  picture  element  in  the  wrord 
"Saskorisahannon/'  as  some  authorities  maintain,  implying 
"crooked-rocky"  has  reference,  I  think,  to  the  bent,  uneven- 
irregular  descents  of  its  bottom,  rather  than  to  the  winding 
curvature  of  the  sides  or  the  courses  of  its  channel.  By  this 
view  of  the  case  the  divergent  interpretation  can  be  recon- 
ciled. It  is  well  known  that  the  Indian  (like  the  Japanese^ 
language  is  synthetic,  and  in  the  power  and  scope  of  its  ex- 
planatory descriptive  picture-painting  contains  subtle  words 
and  meanings  much  involved. 

In  language  the  Iroquois  never  used  the  semi-vowel  "m" 
or  the  letter  "1,"  (the  Oneida  tribe  sometimes  employed  the 
"l").  The  Algonquins  have  no  "f."  Their  throats  and  lips 
differ  widely  in  pronunciation..  These  facts  aid  in  detecting 
their  words.  The  true  test  to  be  applied  in  identification  of 
Indian  words  is  found  in. the  invariable  rule  that  in  the  end- 
ing of  their  words  is  the  root  of  meaning  and  in  the  begining 
their  etymology. 

If  the  language  was  a  human  invention  it  was  the  inven- 
tion of  a  savage.  Civilization  has  no  power  to  create  a  thing 
so  marvelous.     Rather,  He  who  made  man  gave  him  utter- 
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ance  and  through  man  has  confused  the  universal  natural 
form  of  the  sounds  whereby  the  forces  of  his  thought — 
thoughts  are  forces — were  once  expressed,  there  still  survives 
in  all  the  diversity  of  tongues  the  hidden  roots  of  a  common 
form  of  speech. 

This  wonderful  fact  the  American  Indians  exemplified  and 
whether  or  not  he  was  autochthenous  (that  is,  sprang  origin- 
ally into  being  from  the  ground  on  this  Continent)  there  is 
the  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  internal  mechanism  of  his 
words  that  they  correspond  in  their  primitive  elements  with 
other  tongues,  convincing  thoughtful  men  that  all  language 
had  originally  and  still  has  a  fixed  character  and  that  it  is 
the  result  of  a  law  higher  than  the  mental  energies  of  man. 
•  All  the  Susquehanna  names  are  Iroquois  in  purest  pro- 
nunciation and  intonation.  Many  of  them  have  duplicates  in 
New  York  state  today;  Conestoga  in  Lancaster  county  has 
Canastota  and  Canisteo  in  Newr  York;  Canojohela  in  York 
county  has  Conojahario  in  New  York ;  Conowringo  in  Cecil 
county,  Maryland,  has  Conowango ;  Conewago  in  York  and 
Lancaster  counties  has  Cahnawago  along  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Pequea,  Conodoguinett,  Conogoccheague,  Swatara,  Octo- 
raro  and  Codorus  have.no  synonims  in  other  parts  of  our 
country,  as  yet  discovered.  Togorus  was  an  Indian  chief- 
tain. In  the  Shawnee  language  the  word  for  "flints"  is 
"sawagh;".  for  "creek"  "chikethepiqua,"  for  "tomahawk" 
"tehawgeh."  There  is  a  sound  suggestive  of  relationship  in 
the  words  "Tockwaghs"  and  "Tucquan" — a  creek  in  Martic 
township,  Lancaster  county. 

The  traditions  of  the  Leni  Lenape  as  recorded  on  the 
painted  sticks  or  bark  records  of  that  tribe  discovered  and 
obtained  in  1822  from  some  old  Indians  in  Indiana  show  a 
list  of  ninety-seven  chieftains  in  order  of  succession  on  the 
Delaware  and  in  eastern  E^ennsylvania  prior  to  the  advent  of 
the  whites.  One  entry  in  this  remarkable  hieroglyphic 
chronology  is  particularly  interesting  as  translated  by  an 
educated  Indian.  It  states  that  "Hanaholend  (the  stream 
lover)  ruled  at  the  braucliing  stream  of  the  Saskwihanaugh." 

The  Lenapes  were  Algonquins. 

This  is,  doubtless,  the  oldest  recorded  mention  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 
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John  Smith,  as  we  have  said,  of  white  men  first  gave  the 
river  a  name.  The  second  mention  of  it  was  made  in  1614. 
In  that  year  three  Dutchmen  (one  named  Kleynlies)  accom- 
panied a  party  of  Mohawks  from  Fort  Nassau.  Albany,  on  n 
war  expedition  against  the  Tarantouns.  or  Minqua.  Indians. 
He  made  report  of  his  journey.  The  next  mention  was  when 
Champlain  accompanied  a  party  of  Hurons  against  the  Onon- 
dagos  and  sent  Stephen  Brule,  a  Frenchman,  with  a  band  to 
arrange  with  the  Minquas.  Brule  wintered  among  the  Min- 
quas.  (Senape  for  Iroquois.)  The  next  spring,  171 5,  he  de- 
scended the  Susquehanna  river,  he  says,  to  the  sea,  and  after- 
wards in  attempting  to  return  by  its  difficult  course  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Iroquois  (certainly  the  Susquehannocks)  on  the 
lower  river,  and  not  until  17 19  did  he  return  to  Champlain  on 
Lake  George,  who  wrote  out  his  account.  The  Prince  So- 
ciety of  Boston  has  a  copy  and  reprint  of  Champlain's  work. 
The  account  of  the  three  captured  Dutchmen  is  recorded  in 
the  Documentary  history  of  New  York. 

Doctor  William  H.  Egle  showed  me  a  letter  several  years 
ago  from  John  S.  Clark  of  New  York.  General  Clark,  re- 
ferring to  the  journey  of  the  "three  Dutchmen'*  mentions  a 
certain  palisadoed  Indian  fort  they  saw  and  visited.  He  said 
"The  fort  will  be  found  on  a  high  hill  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Susquehanna,  with  a  level  space  (or  nearly  so)  on  top,  of 
not  less  than  three  or  four  acres  a  short  distance  below  the 
Great  Falls,  between  two  streams  of  some  character,  pro- 
bably the  little  and  big  Conewago." 

The  location  of  this  old  fort,  after  much  effort,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find. 

At  this  point  we  might  examine  the  Indian's  food  of  fish, 
wild  meat,  maize,  squash,  succatash,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and 
his  tobacco  (all  Indian  words),  his  domestic  habits,  garb,  or- 
naments, his  unwritten  rules  of  government,  his  emotion,  his 
domestic  relations,  but  this  is  not  analysis,  we  have  to  deal  on 
this  occasion  with  local  Indian  history. 

The  Indian  had  his  permanent  abode,  or  village,  along  the 
banks  of  our  larger  streams.  His  tools  of  fine  construction 
and  most  patient  labor  were  left  at  home  when  he  made  his 
autumnal    hunting    expedition    to    the    surrounding    wood- 
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crowned  plateaus.  His  stone  household  implements  were 
clumsy  and  of  great  weight.  He  could  not  carry  them  about 
with  him.  He  took,  of  course,  his  bow  and  thongs  and  arrow 
shafts  with  him.  The  arrow  shaft  was  the  most  delicate,  dif- 
ficult implement  in  its  construction  the  Indian  owned.  An 
arrow  shaft  had  to  be  absolutely  true  to  a  required  weight, 
straight  and  smooth.  It  required  him  more  than  six  months 
i  •  to  produce  a  shaft,  and  when  it  suited  him  he  would  engage 
any  trouble  to  recover  it  after  the  flight  of  its  being  shot. 

He  split  his  ash  or  hickory  strips  late  in  the  fall.  These, 
after  a  rude  dressing,  were  hung  suspended  in  the  drying 
smoke  of  his  wigwam.  During  the  winter  they  were  taken 
down,  scraped  smooth,  and  oiled.  Wrapped  in  a  new  and  oily 
skin,  they  were  again  suspended  from  the  crotch  of  the  tee- 
pee poles  and  the  acid  smoke  of  his  fire  passing  upward  and 
through  them,  longitudinally,  had  the  effect  of  giving  highest 
"power  of  lith  toughness  to  the  straight  grained  fibre.  After 
an  exposure  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  under  these  conditions 
•they  were  taken  down  and  reduced  to  the  thickness  of  an 
arrow  shaft,  and  polished  under  severe  rubbing  of  bone  and 
skin.  So  perfect  was  the  symmetry  of  this  common  imple- 
ment in  Indian  use  that  it  could  be  safely  relied  upon  to  bring 
down  the  smallest  game,  and  it  is  said  so  unerring  was  the  aim 
and  accurate  the  course  of  the  arrow,  that  the  Indian  in  his 
sport  could  bring  down,  in  flight,  the  swift  winged  humming 
bird  and  bumble-bee. 

On  his  hunting  excursions  he  encamped  about  the  head- 
springs of  the  smaller  streams  and  there  he  made  his  tem- 
porary mulling  stone,  pestal  and  mortar,  his  skinner,  celt  and 
rude  utensils.  Thus,  from  one  year  to  year  revisiting  the 
same  place,  well  defined  paths  leading  by  shortest  cut  to  the 
headwaters  of  our  crooked  streams  became  marked,  and  year 
after  year  he  would  use  over  again  the  stones  he  had  hid  in 
seasons  before.  Or,  if  a  stranger  to  the  spot,  he  made  new- 
ones  for  himself  and  left  them  there,  and  thus  as  moons  grew 
years,  and  winters  centuries,  the  old  stones  he  used  and  re- 
used became  knacked.  nicked  and  more  and  more  abraided 
than  those  found  on  the  sites  and  locations  of  his  permanent 
villages.  Though  in  appearance  these  inland  or  upland  stones 
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seem  to  be  older  than  those  used  along  the  river,  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  older,  but  think  accommodation  to  circum- 
stances and  their  repeated  annual  use  accounts  for  the  indica- 
tions of  a  greater  antiquity. 

To  him  who  will  lay  open  the  gravelly  wash  of  hillsides  and 
ravines,  down  to  the  black  soil,  in  places  where  once  great 
timber  on  the  highland  interlocked  its  limbs  around  crystal 
springs  that  flow  into  the  Susquehanna  and  Potomac,  there 
is  sure  to  be  uncovered  things  truly  "lost  and  forgotten." 

The  footholds  cut  upon  the  rounded  face  of  river  rocks, 
past  which  rush  the  rapids,  in  which  he  once  fished,  mark 
the  niches  in  which  he  stood  and  with  birchen  or  nettle 
threaded  net  dipped  up  the  shad,  and  gave  a  name  to  the 
Indian  Steps.  The  piles  of  kitchen  midden,  the  stone  chips, 
the  fish  spears,  axes,  sinkers,  slickers,  skinners,  spuds,  arrows, 
equipois,  totems  and  pottery  he  left  behind  show  that  he 
made  migrations  in  the  spring  season  to  the  falls  of  the  river 
from  distant  points,  and  joined  those  who  inhabited  there  in 
the  annual  catch.  The  shelving  rocks  on  the  hillsides  near 
by  were  employed  as  temporary  abodes,  and  the  tree  mould 
and  ashes  around  them  (for  him  who  digs)  contain  many  fine 
specimens  of  aboriginal  handicraft. 

Only  last  summer  I  dug  open  a  low  roofed,  shallow  cave, 
two  miles  below  York  Furnace,  overlooking  the  Indian 
Steps,  and  from  it  had  the  gratification  of  taking  potter's 
tools  and  discovering  little  heaps  of  marley  clay,  ground  flint 
and  shell,  bones  of  fish  heads  preserved  in  charcoal,  engrav- 
ing awls,  and  hundreds  of  pieces  of  pottery  made  therefrom ; 
of  whole  pots  I  found  none — all  had  been  frost-broken. 

On  the  islands  and  at  the  mouth  of  Tucquan  Creek  (note 
John  Smith  and  the  Copper  Image),  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  opposite  this  famous  Indian  fishing  resort,  I  have 
picked  up  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  unnumbered  speci 
mens,  many  of  which  can  be  examined  in  the  Historical  So- 
ciety's rooms  at  York.  It  was  on  one  of  these  islands  where 
golden  and  crystalized  white  quartz  arrows  abound  that  I 
made  discovery  of  the  source  from  whence  these  beautiful 
creations  of  Indian  art  were  obtained.  On  the  rocky  head  of 
one  of  these  islands  that  ancient  Susquehanna  glacier,  which 
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conveyed  them  from  the  far  north,  had  deposited  two  large 
conglomerate  boulders;  one  composed  of  golden,  the  other 
of  pure  milk-white  quartz  pebbles. 

These  had  furnished  the  supply  of  raw  material  (heretofore 
unguessed)  from  which  were  made  pure  white  and  golden 
arrows,  and  what  amounts  to  demonstration,  I  gathered 
specimens  of  pebbles,  tool  marked,  and  upon  which  points  of 
arrows  had  been  worked,  but,  before  completion,  for  some 
unaccountable  cause  had  been  rejected.  This  discovery  at 
once  and  permanently  halted  my  longtime  search  for  veins  o{ 
crystallized  white  quartz  in  the  locality. 

Medalias,  or  face  totems,  are  rare ;  occasionally  they  can 
be  found  in  places  where  sacred  rights  were  performed,  and 
petroglyphic  records  venerated,  or  burial  places  located.  On 
one  of  my  excursions  after  relics  near  Indian  Steps  I  threw 
into  my  field  bag  a  mud-covered  stone  which  I  supposed  to 
be  a  sharp  edged  spawl— such  as  commonly  used  by  our  In- 
dian as  a  fish  scraper — I  gave  it  no  particular  thought  until 
my  return  home  from  the  hunt.  Under  the  cleaning  brush 
I  was  overjoyed  to  behold  not  only  a  most  remarkable  min- 
eralogical  specimen,  of  black  and  red  trap,  and  blue  and  white 
porphry,  struck  by  human  hand  at  one  blow  from  a  larger 
block,  but  it  has,  as  I  believe,  no  duplicate  among  local  In- 
dian relics  as  an  original  head  marked  in  profile  with  natural 
colors  outlining  the  brown  face,  black  hair,  and  blue,  red 
and  white  paint  daubing.  A  hole  had  once  been  attempted 
in  the  upper  part  for  the  purpose  of  a  neck  or  breast  pendant. 
but  this  hole  had  been  fractured.     (Example.) 

Some  Indians  in  their  facial  ornamentation  tipped  the  nose 
with  blue,  tinged  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  black,  with  red  and 
black  touches  on  the  cheek  and  blue  and  yellow  stripes  drawn 
from  the  ears  to  the  mouth  ;  others  had  broad  black  bands, 
like  a  ribbon,  drawn  from  ear  to  ear  across  the  eyes,  with 
smaller  bands  or  stripes  on  the  cheeks. 

An  Indian  paint-pot  is  a  simple  product.  On  our  river 
it  was  usually  made  of  old  lake  bottom  sedimentary  lime- 
stone. Tt  consisted  of  a  stone,  about  two  inches  thick,  two 
and  a  huh"  wide,  six  inches  lung,  with  four  or  five  shallow 
pitholes  along  the  top.     In  the  indentations  different  colored 
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chromes  or  vegetable  pastes  were  deposited,  into  which  the 
finger  tips  were  dipped  and  daubed  or  stroked  in  grim  lines 
upon  the  face  or  body.    (Example.) 

In  August,  1682,  at  the  suggestion  of  William  Penn,"  who 
desired  to  meet  the  Indians  of  his  province,  Indian  runners 
appeared  in  all  the  villages  along  the  Susquehanna  announc- 
inf  the  call  to  a  treaty  at  Philadelphia,  later  in  the  fall  when 
Onas  (the  Quill,  as  the  Iroquois  called  the  Proprietary), 
should  return  from  New  York.  From  the  village  at  Cone- 
stoga  went  Connoodaghto,  King  of  the  Susquehanna  Min- 
quas  or  Conestoga  Indians.  From  Pequea,  Wopatha  (alias 
Gpessah),  King  of  the  Shawnees.  From  Dekanoaga  (Mid- 
dletown)  went  YYeewhinjough,  chief  of  the  Ganawese. 
Widaah,  Andaggy-junquah,  Towena,  Howickyoma  and 
Nanamakamen  went. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  names  and  places 
of  all  those  who  accompanied  that  early  band  of  sachamakers 
from  the  bottoms  and  islands  that  stud  the  Susquehanna 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Conedoguinet  to  Octoraro.  Certain 
it  is  there  were  lar^e  numbers  of  them,  for  an  earlv  writer  who 
attended  the  treaty  at  Shakamaxon  records  that  "so  great 
was  the  multitude  the  end  could  not  be  seen  for  the  trees." 
Which  means,  of  course,  that  the  open  spaces  on  the  shores 
of  the  Delaware  round  about  the  Treaty  Elm  was  filled  and 
that  the  assembly  extended  back  as  far  as  the  eye  could  carry 
into  the  shadows  of  the  surrounding  woods.  All  that  is  left 
to  us  of  this  historic  council  is  the  wampum  belt,  the  Indians 
passed  to  Penn  for  a  token  to  remember  the  bonds  of  their 
friendship  as  "long  as  grass  grows,  water  runs  and  sun,  moon 
and  stars  endure.'.'  This  belt  now  hangs  suspended  in  a 
glass  case  in  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society's  room  at 
Philadelphia.  The  traditional  nine  articles  of  amity'  perfected 
on  that  November  day  at  Shakamaxon,  "the  place  of  the 
Kings,"  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  rulers  and  chiefs  of 
the  rivers  and  forests  of  Pennsylvania  were  never  broken. 
The  treaty  was  never  forgotten. 

At  a  council  hold  at  Albany  September  26,  1683,  respect- 
ing the  purchase  of  the  Susquehanna  from  the  Indians,  the 
Cuyuga.    Sachems.    Thaoweratt,    Corrachyundy    and     Och- 
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quariakichke  declared  that  the  land  of  the  Susquehanna  be- 
longed to  them  and  the  Onondagas,  and  that  "the  Senecas, 
Oneidas  and  Maquas  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  The  price 
paid  them  for  their,  interest  was  one-half  piece  duffels,  two 
blankets,  two  guns,  three  kettles,  four  coats,  fifty  pounds 
lead,  -five  and  twenty  pounds  powder.  Although  the  title 
to  the  river  valley  land  was  much  confused  by  the  victories 
and  defeats  of  many  petty  conflicts,  and  also  by  long  user 
of  migrating  tribes  who  passed  up  and  down  the  river  high- 
way traflcing:  yet  there  are,  too,  indications  that  the  Indians 
were  shrewd  enough  to  make  a  point  of  prosecuting  their 
old  disputed  claims  to  Penn.  disavowing  the  right  of  any 
other  tribe  to  release  their  liens ;  they  are  suspected  of  "hold 
ing  up"  the  Proprietary  requiring  of  him  double  payment  to 
satisfy  their  claims. 

We  should  not  lay  blame  too  heavy  on  them  for  this  when 
we  consider  how  miserable  and  inadequate  the  price  or  prices 
paid  for  so  grand  and  unequaled  possessions. 

Thus  from  time  to  time  meetings  were  had  between  the 
white  men  and  the  Indians,  nearly  all  of  which  are  of  record. 
The  greater  number  pertaining  to  purchases  and  successive 
re-purchases  of  the  Indian  rights  along  the  river,  covering  a 
period  of  fifty-three  years,  from  1683  to  1736. 

By  their  treaty  at  Albany,  October  25,  1736,  the  chiefs  of 
the  six  nations,  the  Onondagas,  Isanun-dowans  or  Senecas, 
Cuyugas,  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  (in  behalf  also  of  the 
Conoyingos  or  Mohawks),  released  to  John,  Thomas  and 
Richard  Penn  and  thereby,  finally,  divested  all  Indian  title  to 
the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  the  mouth  northward 
to  the  Tyanuntasacta,  or  Endless  Hills. 

(The  Tyanuntasacta  of  the  Iroquois  Five  Nations  were 
the  Kittatinny  Hills  of  the  Delaware  or  Leni  Lenape  In- 
dians. The  employment  of  Algonquin  names  in  our  public 
records  rather  than  Iroquois  names  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
agents  in  Penn's  Land  Office  at  Philadelphia  were  always 
in  contact  with  the  Leni  Lenape.  or  Delaware,  Indians  and 
with  the  interior  [roquois  they  were  not.  In  projected  early 
surveys  the  Penns  knew  nothing  of  the  names  in  the  remote 
Susquehanna  Valley.  Thus  the  Algonquins  deprived  the 
Iroquois  of  their  word  Tyanuntasacta). 
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From  this  time  they  begin  to  disappear  except  a  few  scat- 
tered ones  at  Bainbridge  and  Conestoga.  These,  too,  (ex- 
cept a  few  left  at  Conestoga),  finally  vanished  with  the  rest 
among  the  foothills  and  behind  the  summits  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  passing  to  the  Ohio.  The  feeble  remnant  of  the 
Conestogas  was  absolutely  extinguished,  being  brutally  mur- 
dered by  the  "Paxtang  Boys,"  on  Sunday,  December  27, 
1763,  in  the  jail  at  Lancaster,  to  which  they  had  been  as- 
signed for  their  safety. 

Their  old  trails  to  the  Potomac,  running  from  the  Juniata 
and  region  about  Harrisburg,  joined  at  Carlisle.  The  trail 
to  the  forks  of  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  from  those 
.dwelling  between  Columbia  and  the  Indian  Steps  crossed 
York  county  through  the  Pigeon  Hills  over  the  mountains 
into  the  lower  end  of  Franklin  county.  Benjamin  Chambers 
found  his  way  to  the  Conococheague  by  one  or  the  other  of 
these  old  trails.  From  their  ferry  on  the  Schuylkill  river  at 
Market  street,  Philadelphia,  via  York,  the  Chambers  settlers 
were  quick  to  discern  a  stragetic  point  and  goodly  location 
on  cross  Indian  trails  for  Chambersburg. 

War  relics  marks  the  lines  of  these  old  trails.  The  trail 
through  the  Cumberland  Valley  is  known.  The  trail  by  the 
Pigeon  Hills  route  has  been  identified  by  numerous  speci- 
mens of  cached  war  spears  and  club  heads,  exhumed  along 
its  line.  A  few  years  ago  160  of  these  buried  war  implements 
were  taken  from  under  a  rock  to  which  some  boys  had  pur- 
sued a  rabbit  to  his  burrow.  These  implements  were  found 
placed  side  by  side  in  most  careful  arrangement.  They  are 
symmetrical  and  carefully  made.  When  viewed  en  masse 
they  are  very  suggestive  and  beautiful.  Before  the  boys  had 
disposed  of  them  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  one. 
(Example.)  (The  others  are  now  in  the  York  County  His- 
torical Society.)  This  implement  is  for  war,  as  you  will 
observe,  it  is  susceptible  of  three  distinct  uses:  a  tooth  for  a 
war  club  head,  a  spear  head  and  also  a  scalping  knife.  Being 
heavy,  the  difficulty  of  transportation  was  such  that  the  In- 
dian, who  went  Light  to  war.  buried  in  advance  along  the 
trails,  near  the  enemy's  country,  his  stone  implements  of 
battle.  This,  of  course,  that  they  might  be  quickly  accessi^e 
when  needed. 
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After  1763  he  is  heard  of  no  more  in  the  lower  river  valley. 
In  1758  Kentucky  and  Ohio  Indians  are  heard  from  in  that 
part  of  Cumberland  county  toward  the  Potomac,  now.  Frank- 
lin county.  There  depredations  spread  terror  into  York 
county,  particularly  that  section  of  it  now  comprised  in 
Adams  county.  The  following  petition  of  Cumberland  town- 
ship, Adams  county,  will  reveal  the  desperation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  court  of  York 
county.  Their  names  may  doubtless  suggest  an  ancestor  of 
some  one  present  in  this  assembly: 

"The  humble  petition  of  Cumberland  township  in  said 
county  humbly  showeth,  that  said  township  has  been  struck 
at  and  suffered  already  by  the  savages,  in  so  much  that 
numbers  of  our  people  are  in  great  terror  and  confusion, 
have  fled  and  are  preparing  to  fly  into  the  interior  parts. 
That  we  are  really  in  great  danger  in  an  open  and  defense- 
less condition,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and  activity  of 
our  small  guards,  which  we  have  kept  out  these  two  weeks 
past.  That  our  guards  are  quite  fatigued  and  exhausted. 
The  number  of  such  in  cur  township  as  are  able  and  willing 
to  act  upon  the  defensive  being  so  few.  ■■'■  <■  '-■  '■' 

"In  these  distressed  and  melancholy  circumstances,  gen- 
tlemen, we  humbly  beseech  your  assistance,  hoping  your 
wisdoms  will  grant  us  such  a  supply  of  men,  paid  out  by  the 
county  treasury,  of  money  and  ammunition  as  your  wisdoms 
shall  think  expedient.  If  this  is  complied  with  we  wTould  fain 
hope,  under  God,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  stand  frontiers  this 
summer  at  least ;  if  'tis  not,  the  county  will  be  evacuated  by 
piece-meal  and  God  knows  how  soon  our  unhappy  case 
(which  in  His  goodness  prevent)  may  become  your  own. 

"Consider,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  ourselves  only  that  we  are 
defending  and  are  willing  to  defend,  'tis  you,  gentlemen,  and 
the  rest  of  the  county,  'tis  the  common  cause  of  the  county 
we  are  embarked  in  and,  therefore,  'tis  reasonable  the  whole 
county  should  share  in  it.  Confident  then  that  this,  our 
humble  petition,  shall  obtain  your  notice  and  have  its  desired 
success;  your  petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray. 
Signed:  Hubert  McMordie.  V.  D.  M.,  William  Boyd.  Moses 
Jenks,  John   Bond.  James  Gaudy,  Joseph   Morrison,  James 
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Moor,  Alex.  Anderson,  James  McKeen,  William  Clugstown, 
William  Bigam,  David  Park.  John  McClean,  Robert  Hender- 
son, Caleb  Russel,  John  Moor,  William  Beard,  William 
Boyd,  John  McKeen,  John  Boyd,  Robert  Black,  Adam  Linn, 
Robert  Black,  William  Armstrong,  Thomas  Armstrong. 
David  Porter,  Samuel  Gettys,  Nathaneal  Hartness,  James 
Russel,  Joseph  Wolson,  James  Wilson,  Andrew  Buchanon, 
Moses  Kerley,  Archibald  Morison,  Thomas  Hosack,  John 
Buchanon/' 

The  wild  beast  tears  with  his  claws,  the  rattlesnake  strikes 
with  his  fang;  irritation  in  nature  expresses  itself  savagely. 

The  Indian  massacre,  the  vengeful  blow,  the  bloody  scars 
and  wreaking  scalps  of  the  Indian  warpath  were  nothing  more, 
and  could  be  nothing  less,  than  aroused  nature,  expressing 
in  frantic,  feeble  form,  resentment  of  and  resistence  to,  rude 
disturbance  and  forcible  displacement. 

But  they  have  all  gone.  There  remains  only  rude  old 
relics  along  our  shores,  about  our  springs,  and  in  our  fields 
to  tell  us  that  their  footprints  once  marked  the  spot.  Their 
day  is  done.  The  night  of  years  has  come  for -them,  their 
wigwam  fires  are  out,  their  smoke  is  cold,  their  ashes  mixed 
with  the  winds  and  snow — their  spirits  gone  to  happier  hunt- 
ing grounds:  but  even  night  of  their  abiding  sleep  is  radiant 
on  the  Susquehanna  hills  and  valleys  where  once  they  dwelt. 

Three  forces  have  operated  and  continue  to  operate  toward 
the  final  extinguishment  of  the  race.  Continued  resistance 
to  force  of  arms  would  have  totally  annihilated  him.  Adop- 
tion of  the  ways  of  the  white  man  dissolves  tribal  entity. 
Amalgamation,  inevitable  as  death,  will  yet  obliterate  him. 
It  is  painful  to  chronicle  that  the  white  race  should,  after 
jarring  down  his  teepee  poles,  awakening  him  from  the  in- 
activity of  his  wild  life,  the  perpetual  drowse  and  dreams  of 
his  Indian  Summer  nature,  with  falseness,  greed — purpose 
to  decieve  with  honeyed  words,  to  trick  him  of  his  land  with 
trinkets  and  tempt  from  him  the  furs  of  his  prowess  should 
with  red  liquor  bring  him  to  verge  of  physical  and  mental 
debasement.  This  last  in  even  greater  degree  than  all  other 
agencies  combined  has  brough  him,  all  unwitting  and  un- 
warned, to  the  greasy,  dirty  dregs  of  Indian  degradation. 
20 
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And,  finally,  when  his  once  unbounded  hills  and  valleys  had 
been  exchanged  forever  for  promises  of  unbounded  and  tin- 
I    changing  prairie  hunting  grounds,  he  had  seen  these  shrink 
;    into  waste  places,  where  bitter  waters  dry  up  in  even  bitterer 
sands;  an  epitome  of  the  experience  of  his  face.     His  buffalo 
J .  and  elk  no  longer  exist ;  his  people  shrink,  shrink,  sink,  sink 
j"   westward  into  the  eye  of  the  setting  sun ;  through  four  hun- 
dred years  a  target  for  the  white  man's  rirle,  is  it  not  a  marvel 
j    to  inquiring  minds  that  fate  should  have  selected  our  hands 
|    to  profane  him?     Hands  that  extend  good  will  and  fellow- 
r .  ship  to  all  mankind.     Hands  that  safely  carry  back  by  the 
i    great  westward  way  to  the  Jeru  Salem  of  its  birth  the  Holy 
'.  Cross  and  Book.     Hands  they  are,  and  uplifted  arms,  that 
j..  signal  to  all  the  world  "In  these  signs  we  conquer."     Mys- 
I    tery  is  indeed  the  background  of  human  thought  and  action. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOLAR. 


DR.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 


By  LINN  HARBAUGH,  ESQ. 

After  Dr.  Philip  Schaff*  had  passed  beyond  middle  life — 
at  a  time  when  he  had  already  accomplished  much  in  sacred 
literature  and  was  receiving  honors  from  every  Christian 
nation  of  the  world,  he  began  to  jot  down  some  personal 
notes  with  reference  to  which  he  modestly  declared:  "They 
may  furnish  authentic  material  for  a  biography,  if  I  should 
be  found  worthy  of  one.  Providence  has  connected  me  with 
several  important  movements  in  the  church  of  this  age,  and 
my  life  is  not  without  lessons  of  encouragement  to  young 
scholars." 

At  the  hands  of  his  dintinguished  son,  the  Rev.  David 
Schley  Schaff,  D.  D.,  a  biography  was  published  in  1897^ 
and  as  might  be  surmised,  these  personal  reminiscences  were 
largely  drawn  upon.  The  work  deals  at  some  length  with 
childhood  days  which  were  passed  in  comparative  poverty 
and  obscurity  in  a  little  Swiss  village ;  with  young  manhood 
as  a  student  in  the  primary  schools  and  universities  of  Ger- 
many, and  it  has  to  do  in  extenso  with  the  riper  life  when 
the  Christian  scholar  and  preacher  became  an  American  of 
international  renown.  While  Dr.  Schaff  bore  to  the  end  of 
his  days  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  mother  and 
father  yet  he  boasted  of  no  illustrious  ancestry  or  kinsmen. 
Waiving  much  that  is  interesting  of  his  early  life.  I  shall  at 
the  outstart  quote  but  one  short  sentence  which  may  be 
called  the  key-note  of  his  autobiographical  memoranda: 
"I  am  a  Swiss  by  birth,  a  German  by  education,  an  American 
by  choice." 

•Philip  Schaff  was  b'.irn  at  Chur.  Sw:t:vrl;ind.  Jan.  1.  WW;  died  in  New  Y-.rk.  Oct. 
20.  t»:.  Prof,  at  Mi  h> -rabunr,  1-.U-*;:'..  Secretary  of  NVw  York  SahbAth  Committee. 
lv>4,  l*>#.  an<i  after  l^7<>,  IM  .iv^sm  of  Sacred  I.it-rature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York.     Author  and  editor  of  mure  than  fifty  volumes. 

A  |wp.-r  rea«l  ut  th»-  December  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  January  oth.  1905,  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Urereton. 
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If  the  people  of  our  community  were  to  set  apart  an  even- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  hearing  something  within  bounds 
about  this  eminent  scholar,  they  would  without  doubt  choose 
that  score  of  busy  and  eventful  years  from  1844  to  1864, 
during  which  Dr.  ScharT  was  not  only  an  American  from 
choice,  but  also  a  Franklin  countian  by  adoption. 

Dr.  Frederick  Augustus  Rauch  had  died  in  1841.  He  was 
a  young  man,  frail  of  body  but  a  master  mind  in  German 
learning.  The  burdens  of  the  seminary  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  and  of  Marshall  College  at  Mercersburg, 
were  resting  upon  the  shoulders  of  Dr.  John  \V.  Xevin,  who 
had  then  but  recently  came  into  association  with  these  insti- 
tutions. These  people  of  German  ancestry  had  from  the 
•beginning  of  their  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  aimed  high 
in  their  efforts  to  maintain  an  educated  ministry.  In  1843 
the  Synod  authorized  two  commissioners,  the  Rev.  Theo- 
dore L.  Hoffeditz  and  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Schneck,  the  latter 
a  long  time  citizen  and  pastor  of  Chambersburg,  to  extend  a 
call  in  person  to  Dr.  F.  \V.  Krummacher,  the  great  pulpit 
orator  and  theologian  of  Prussia.  It  is  said  that  he  would 
have  accepted  but  for 'the  strong  protests  of  the  German 
people ;  and  more  than  that,  the  King  of  Prussia  actually 
forbade  it.  Dr.  Krummacher  joined,  however,  with  Neander 
the  great  church  historian,  and  other  eminent  Reformed 
theologians  in  advising  the  commissioners,  and  finally  the 
choice  fell  upon  Dr.  Philip  ScharT,  a  lecturer  in  the  university 
at  Berlin.  This  young  scholar  accepted,  and  was  ordained 
in  Dr.  Krummacher's  church  at  Elberfeld,  the  pastor  himself 
delivering  the  ordination  address,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
characterized  by  unusual  eloquence  and  pathos  as  it  was 
borne  upon  the  deep  and  powerful  voice  of  this  learned  man. 

Omitting  all  accounts  of  the  services  and  ceremonies  inci- 
dent to  his  departure  from  the  Fatherland,  and  his  visit  to 
England  during  which  he  had  an  interview  with  Pusy  on 
the  church  question,  we  may  note  briefly  that  the  young 
theologian  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception  among  the 
people  <»f  the  inland  towns  of  Pennsylvania,  He  stayed  with 
Dr.  Schneck  in  Chambersburg,  to  whom,  with  an  eye  to  his 
stature  as  well  as  his  influence,  he  gave  the  name  of  the  high 
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priest  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  Dr.  Schneck  went 
with  him  to  Greencastle,  where  a  committee  of  reception 
took  him  in  charge  and  accompanied  him  to  Mercersburg. 
The  surviving  member  of  that  committee  is  Dr.  George  W. 
AugHinbaugh,  himself  a  prominent  educator,  who  lives  but 
a  few  miles  from  this  spot  on  his  farm  near  Greenvillage. 

The  new  professor's  arrival  in  Mercersburg  was  a  momen- 
tous event.  There  was  much  excitement  and  great  prepara- 
tion among  the  students.  While  the  enthusiasm  was  great, 
harmony  did  not  prevail  in  all  quarters.  A  discordant  note 
among  the  boys  of  sixty  years  ago,  though  serious  as  it 
seemed  to  them  at  the  time,  would  no  doubt  at  this  day  afford 
much  amusement  to  the  survivors  who  are  from  seventy-five 
■to  eighty  years  young. 

The  preparatory  students  had  assembled  themselves  to- 
gether and  had  adopted  a  very  spirited  and  important  pre- 
amble and  set  of  resolutions,  a  veritable  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, in  part  as  follows : 

"Whereas,  the  theologians  and  college  students  have  held 
a  meeting,  relative  to  the  defraying  of  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  reception  of  Dr.  ScharT.  without  giving  notice  to  the 
preparatory  students,  and  have  passed  a  motion  that  they 
would  illuminate  the  preparatory  in  order  to  get  the  prepara- 
torians  to  bear  part  of  all  the  expenses,  this  we  consider  an 
act  of  the  meanest  kind,  and  void  of  all  generous  feeling. 
Therefore — " 

Then  come  the  resolutions,  and  it  required  no  less  than 
eight  of  them  to  satisfy  the  pent  up  wrath  of  the  preps.  In 
substance  they  are  as  follows : 

"We  view  with  contempt  and  merited  indignation  the  at- 
i  tempt  of  the  college  students  to  dictate  to  us  and  pass  reso- 

lutions for  us.  .  .  .  The  conduct  of  some  theologians 
and  some  college  students  has  been  highly  insulting  to  us  in 
regarding  us  as  mere  tools.  .  .  .  We  spurn  with  con- 
tempt the  proposition  to  illuminate  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment on  condition  that  we  assist  in  defraying  all  the  expenses. 
We  declare  ourselves  entirely  free  from  all  measures 
adopted  at  the  college,  and  that  we  will  not  assist  them  in 
any  manner  whatever.     .     .     .     We  will  illuminate  the  pre- 
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paratory  ourselves,  and  will  defray  the  expenses  thereof. 
.  .  .  and  the  college  students  are  requested  to  make  laws 
for  their  own  government,  and  not  trouble  themselves  about 
us.  .  .  .  Resolved  that  we  pay  $2.50  as  half  of  the 
sum  to  be  incurred  in  bringing  Dr.  Schaff  from  Green- 
castle."     ... 

All  day  on  August  12,  1844,  the  students  had  been  busy 
fitting  up  the  seminary  building  for  the  occasion.  With  the 
assistance  of  ladies  of  the  town,  they  had  prepared  a  number 
of  festoons  of  evergreen  which  with  graceful  effect  adorned 
the  large  columns  of  the  portico,  and  a  large  arch  of  ever- 
green spanned  the  campus  gate. 

At  about  half  past  seven  in  the  evening  a  large  procession 
of  students,  citizens  and  strangers,  escorted  bv  the  Mercers- 
burg  band,  marched  to  the  hill  east  of  town.  In  a  short 
time  Dr.  Schaff  made  his  appearance,  attended  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  students,  with  uncovered  heads,  received  him 
in  silence,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  long  avenue  of  stu- 
dents and  others,  the  best  of  conduct  prevailed,  although 'it 
had  now  grown  dark  and  a  large  assemblage  of  persons  of 
all  classes  from  the  town  was  present.  The  proper  civilities 
having  been  passed,  the  procession  returned  to  the  seminary 
building  through  the  town.  The  scene  was  such  as  Mer- 
cersburg  had  never  before  witnessed.  Every  window  of  the 
Seminary  building  was  filled  with  lighted  candles,  and  the 
cupola  far  above  gleamed  with  lights. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  in  part  for  this  description.  Dr.  Theodore 
Appel.  adds:  "The  students  of' the  preparatory  department 
had  exhibited  equal  zeal  in  getting  their  edifice  ready  for  a 
general  illumination.  .  .  .  and  the  preparatory  building 
presented  a  blazing  front." 

Two  very  neat  and  dignified  addresses  of  welcome  were 
made,  the  one  by  P.  S.  Xegley,  of  the  senior  class  of  Marshall 
College,  in  English,  and  the  other  in  German,  by  Max  Stern, 
of  the  Seminary. 

Dr.  Schaff  made  a  very  eloquent  reply  in  the  German 
language.  "He  alluded  respectfully."  writes  Dr.  Theodore 
Appel,  "to  his  learned  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rauch  to 
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his  present  worthy  colleague.  Rev.  Dr.  Nevin,  to  the  great 
work  to  which  he  had  felt  himself  called  from  his  Fatherland, 
and  concluded  by  assuring  his  new  friends  of  the  pleasure 
with  which  he  would  labor  with  them  in  the  advancement  of 
religion  and  theological  science  in  America." 

Later  in  the  evening,  while  Dr.  SchafT  was  conversing  with 
a  number  of  his  new  acquaintances  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Nevin, 
the  students  appeared  at  the  outside  of  the  window  with  their 
musical  instruments,  and  sang  a  number  of  German  songs. 
As  they  withdrew  they  delivered  with  a  will,  their  Vivat  Pro- 
fessor, which  was  answered  from  the  window  by  a  Vivant 
studiosi. 

"At  this  time,"  says  his  biographer,  '4Dr.  Schaff  was  twen- 
ty-five years  old,  in  robust  health  and  of  medium  size ;  deep 
chest  and  broad  shoulders.  His  complexion  was  fair  and 
ruddy,  his  eyes  large  and  Lustrous,  his  hair  black,  his  nose 
prominent,  his  head  large  and  broad  at  the  crown.  His 
countenance  indicated  vivacity  of  spirits,  energy  and  quick 
powers  of  observation.  His  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage was  still  rudimentary." 

The  remaining  months  of  the  year  1844  were  crowded 
with  work.  On  the  last  evening  of  the  year  he  wrote  down 
his  reflections  thus:  "I  have  taken  the  most  far  reaching 
step  in  emigrating  to  the  New  World.  The  pain  at  depart- 
ing from  the  old,  the  joys  of  beholding  the  new,  the  splendid 
reception  in  my  new  home,  the  fierce  attacks  against  me, 
crowd  one  upon  the  other  in  my  memory." 

His  inaugural  address,  "The  Principles  of  Protestantism/* 
delivered  at  Reading  in  October,  1844,  was  the  cause  of  bitter 
attacks  upon  him.  It  was  the  basis  of  his  trial  for  heresy  in 
which  Dr.  Nevin  was  also  involved,  for  he  had  not  only 
translated  the  address  into  English  but  had  written  an  elab- 
orate introduction  to  it  and  a  sermon  on  "Catholic  Unity," 
which  was  published  in  the  same  volume  with  the  Inaugural. 
The  trend  of  thought  in  "The  Principle  of  Protestantism" 
was  that  as  all  history  is  a  development,  so  it  must  be  with 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  The  Reformation,  there- 
fore, was  not  an  isolated  fact,  somewhat  accidental,  but  rather 
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the  fruit  or  results  of  the  struggles  of  the  church  in  the  ages 
preceding.  This  all  seems  commonplace  now  but  at  that 
time  it  was  new  and  startling,  and  the  argument  as  elaborated 
sounded  to  ultra-protestant  ears  very  much  like  concessions 
to*  popery  and  Roman  Catholicism,  in  short,  rank  heresy. 
The  Professors  were  almost  unanimously  acquitted,  after  they 
had  each  made  arguments  of  several  hours  in  their  own  de- 
fence. The  Synod  was  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which 
Dr.  Schaff  spoke  in  English,  though  several  of  his  friends 
stood  close  by  him  and  supplied  him  with  a  good  English 
word  now  and  then  in  the  course  of  his  address.  In  broken 
English  he  expressed  his  delight  at  his  deliverance,  and  said: 
"If  the  result  had  been  otherwise  I  would  have  gone  right 
back  to  Berlin. " 

It  wrould  be  useless  to  attempt  here  to  bring  into  range 
Dr.  SchafFs  theological  ?nd  general  literary  work  during  the 
Mercersburg  period.  More  than  thirty  thousand  printed 
pages  pertaining  to  his  early  labors  may  be  cited;  and  while 
not  all  from  his  pen,  yet  all  are  in  direct  connection  with  the 
system  of  theology  which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in 
inaugurating.  And  at  this  point,  by  dropping  out  a  few 
pages  of  manuscript,  I  shall  gladly  shield  you  all  from  the 
results  of  an  untutored  and  spiritless  digression  into  the 
sacred  domain  of  Christological  theology. 

While  Dr.  Schaff  s  call  was  to  the  seminary,  yet  at  the 
same  time  he  was  elected  professor  of  German  in  Marshall 
college.  Indeed  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  teachers  he  was 
compelled  to  lecture  in  a  number  of  branches  both  in  the 
college  and  seminary.  The  course  at  that  time  in  the  sem- 
inary only  covered  two  years,  and  most  of  his  students  were 
without  careful  academic  training. 

At  first  his  lectures  were  delivered  in  German,  but  he  be- 
gan to  make  use  of  the  English  as  soon  as  he  had  acquired 
sufficient  command  of  the  language.  The  learning  of  a  new 
language  is  difficult  enough  for  the  ordinary  conversation  or 
business  uses,  but  the  task  becomes  still  greater  when  it 
conies  to  mastering  the  technical  and  scientific  parts  of 
"Vpeech.  such  as  are  required  in  the  study  of  philosophy. 

It  has  been  related  that  Dr.  Rauch  began  an  English  speech 
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with  the  words:  "I  am  very  much  not  glad."  Many  years 
afterwards  the  incident  was  related  to  Dr.  Schaff,  while  his 
knowledge  of  the  English  was  still  inadequate.  "Yes,"  he 
responded  retlectively,  "that  was  certainly  a  great  mistake. 
He  ought  to  have  said:  "I  am  not  very  much  glad."  Dr. 
Schaff  in  the  German  language  was  an  orator.  His  flow  of 
language  was  musical,  and  many  persons  who  did  not  under- 
stand his  words,  went  to  hear  him  preach  and  lecture  for 
the  easy  flow  of  his  tones.  One  of  the  older  ministers  quaintly 
likened  his  fluent  GeVman  to  smooth  shot  rolling  out  of  an 
iron  shovel. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  is  familiar  to  many  persons 
I  shall  mention  several  instances  in  which  the  snares  and 
pitfalls  of  the  English  language  proved  to  be  too  much  for 
Dr.  Schaff. .  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  fervently  prayed 
that  "Our  souls  might  be  whitewashed,"  (meaning  "washed 
white,"  as  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  it,  until  it  was  finally 
explained  to  him  that  the  expression  was  unfortunate  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  application  it  had  in  the  current  political 
literature  of  our  country.  But  on  this  point  Dr.  Macloskie, 
that  eminent  Scotchman  of  Princeton,  stoutly  argued  with 
me  several  years  ago,  that  Dr.  Schaff  was  correct  by  all  fair 
rules  of  logic  and  construction.  Perhaps  he  was  right  too 
in  that  other  instance,  when  drawing  upon  the  things  of  the.. 
physical  world  to  illustrate  his  point:  "The  old  Testament 
is  the  night,"  he  said.  "The  new  Testament  is  the  day.  The 
old  Testament  is  the  dawn,  the  ne  wTestament  is  the  morn- 
ing. The  new  Testament  is  the  clear  sunlight,  the  old  Testa- 
ment is  all  moonshine." 

He  soon,  however,  acquired  a  sure  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  within  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  America, 
he  began  to  use  English  in  his  addresses  and  correspondence. 
The  first  English  sermon  he  preached  before  the  Synod  was 
on  systematic  benevolence  in  185 1.  His  handwriting  was 
clear  and  readable,  and  his  style  was  interesting  and  cor- 
rect. He  never  wholly  lost  the  German  brogue,  however,  in 
speaking,  and  some  sounds,  particularly  "th"  he  was  unable 
to  pronounce. 

Dr.  Schaff  was  a  more  prolific  writer  than  Dr.  Nevin.  and 
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besides  his  labors  in  the  class  room,  he  produced  a  great  deal 
that  might  be  called  introductory  work  to  his  after  career  in 
New  York.  His  "History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,"  was  the 
ground  work  and  first  volume  of  the  more  extensive  ''His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church,"  which  was  not  complete  even 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  This  first  volume  was  all  written 
at  Mercersburg,  and  the  author  was  compelled  to  supervise 
both  the  printing  and  binding.  He  imported  the  first  Ger- 
man printer  and  font  of  type  to  Mercersburg,  and  frequently 
aided  in  setting  the  type  with  his  own  hands. 

Thus  he  worked  for  twenty  years.  He  was  genial  and 
sociable.  These  qualities  won  for  him  the  friendship  of  the 
community.  While  looked  upon  as  a  learned  man,  he  was 
always  accessible  to  all  classes,  and  his  company  was  sought 
by  those  who  could  appreciate  laughter  and  a  good  story. 

Services  in  the  Seminary  were  conducted  with  the  same 
life  and  spirit  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Rauch.  The 
singing  was  accompanied  by  musical  instruments,  the  violin- 
cello,  the  flute  and  piano.  The  German  anthems  were  ren- 
dered with  good  effect,  and  the  Apostles'  creed  and  liturgical 
forms  were  used.  The  services  at  times  reached  far  beyond 
anything  that  the  old  Covenanters  were  accustomed  to,  and 
many  a  staid  Presbyterian  felt  called  upon  to  criticize.  Their 
feelings  were  no  doubt  something  akin  to  those  of  the  old 
Scotch  lady  who  had  for  the  first  time  attended  the  Church 
of  England  services:  "It's  all  very  bonny,"  she  said,  "but 
what  an  awfu'  way  to  spend  the  Sabbath." 

And  yet  Dr.  Schafif  had  many  warm  friends  among  the 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians.  Among  them  was  Dr.  John 
'  McDowell,  the  family  physician,  a  man  of  blunt  humor  and 
large  physical  proportions.  He  was  a  champion  of  Mercers- 
burg Theology,  and  finally  became  a  member  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  When  the  Rev.  Theodore  Hoffeditz,  who 
lived  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Corner,"  near  Mercersburg, 
was  sick  and  Hearing  his  tnd.  Dr.  SchafT  in  bidding  him  good 
bye,  asked  him  when  he  got  to  heaven  to  give  his  love  to 
his  father  (the  delegate  to  Germany).  This  remark  set  some 
of  the  people  to  talking,  and  they  reported  it  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Dowell as  something  quite  improper. 
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"That's  all  right/'  was  the  bluff  reply,  "Dr.  Schaff  knew 
very  well  that  this  was  the  only  chance  he  would  ever  have 
of  sending  a  message  to  heaven  from  that  neighborhood,  and 
thought  it  best  to  improve  the  opportunity." 

If  a  favorite  professor  in  college  or  seminary  does  not  in 
a  reasonable  time  develope  a  tendency  to  absent  mindedness 
or  pre-occupation,  the  students  will  invent  something  in  that 
direction  adequate,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  dignity  and  learn- 
ing of  the  man.  So  it  was  with  Dr.  Schaff.  The  students 
soon  found  in  their  professor's  absorption  in  study  and  in  his 
fancied  lack  of  practical  sagacity,  fertile  ground  for  anec- 
dote. In  touching  upon  this  subject,  however,  we  can  never 
feel  sure  to  what  era,  this  side  of  Noah's  time,  we  are  indebted 
for  our  fossils. 

It  is  said  that  while  proceeding  to  his  class  room,  en- 
grossed in  thought,  Dr.  Schaff  failed  to  notice  a  clothes  line 
left  stretched  across  his  path  which  gracefully  removed  his 
hat.  Looking  good  naturedly  at  the  offending  obstruction, 
as  if  trying  to  decide  what  should  be  done,  he  deliberately 
took  out  his  knife  and  cut  the  line,  picked  up  his  hat  and 
walked  off  serenely  satisfied  with  this  solution. 

One  of  his  most  enjoyable  forms  of  exercise  was  horse- 
back riding,  and  he  loved  to  ride  fast.  One  of  the  perplex- 
ing problems  about  which  he  consulted  Major  D.  B.  Martin 
when  they  were  out  riding  together,  was  as  to  how  he  could 
prevent  his  trousers  from  working  up  towards  his  boot  tops. 
He  is  said  to  have  come  on  one  occasion  to  the  fording  of  a 
creek  near  town,  and  instead  of  letting  his  horse  drink  from 
the  stream,  he  rode  through  to  the  opposite  side,  borrowed 
a  bucket,  went  back  and  filled  it  at  the  creek  and  carried  it 
to  his  horse.  The  incident  most  difficult  of  all  for  us  to 
credit,  is  that  his  two  pigs  having  grown  too  large  for  the 
pen,  he  made  a  trade  with  that  well  known  negro  philosopher 
and  wag,  Arnold  Brooks,  for  two  smaller  ones.  Arnold  was 
shrewd  enough  to  uphold  his  part  of  the  bargain,  but  whether 
the  necessary  lamblike  condition  was  present  in  the  professor 
of  Church  History,  may  well  be  doubted. 

The  fame  of  Mercersburg  attracted  a  number  of  well 
known  Germans,  laymen  and  clergymen,  visiting  America. 
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Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Edward  Hengstenberg, 
brother  of  the  great  Berlin  professor,  the  brothers,  Reihlen 
of  Stuttgart,  and  Dr.  ScharT's  schoolmate.  William  Julius 
Mann,  who  spent  the  first  months  of  his  life  in  America  at 
Mercersburg.  In  1856  James  Buchanan  was  the  guest  of 
Dr.  Schaff  on  Seminary  hill.  "We  talked  freely,"  writes  Dr. 
Schaff  in  his  journal,  "on  various  subjects,  and  especially  on 
the  political  prospects  of  the  country.  He  thinks  it  would 
be  much  to  be  regretted  if  he  did  not  receive  the  votes  oi 
some  of  the  Northern  States.  He  looks  much  older  than 
when  I  saw  him  in  London  and  may  not  outlive  his  term." 

There  were  times  when  Dr.  Schaff  felt  gloomy,  and  looked 
upon  his  life  in  the  mountain  town  as  a  dreary  separation 
from  what  he  called  the  springs  of  life,  which  he  thought 
were  only  to  be  found  in  the  centers  of  population  and 
among  men  and  institutions  of  learning  in  the  larger  cities. 
This  condition,  however,  was  relieved,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
frequent  trips  he  made  to  the  larger  cities  of  the  nation  where, 
in  the  later  years  of  the  Mercersburg  period  he  preached  and 
lectured.  The  demands  upon  his  time,  especially  among  the 
German  churches  of  Pennsylvania  were  very  great.  His 
readiness  in  extempore  speaking  and  his  ability  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  people,  and  conditions  under  which  he  found 
himself,  made  him  popular  and  successful.  His  sermons  and 
occasional  addresses  were  usually  short.  While  he  lacked 
in  some  of  the  attributes  predominent  in  Dr.  Nevin,  he  never- 
theless excelled  him  in  reaching  the  sympathies  of  the  people : 
and  in  sermonizing.  Dr.  Schaff  had  marked  advantage  over 
his  distinguished  colleague  in  the  matter  of  terminal  facili- 
ties. I  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  Dr.  Schaff  not  long 
before  his  death  in  a  fifteen  minute  address.  I  also  sat  in 
the  college  chapel  at  Lancaster  to  hear  Dr.  Nevin  in  his  feeble 
old  age.  preach  for  one  hour  and  forty  minutes,  and  his  clos- 
ing words  were:  "From  a  brief  view  of  the  subject  as  here 
given,  I  would  have  you  understand,  young  gentlemen,  that 
this  is  not  all  mere  speculation." 

Dr.  Schaff  preached  often  in  small  churches  around  Mer- 
cersburg, and  delivered  lectures  to  the  people.  In  aid  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  during  the  Civil  War,  a  course  of  lee- 
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tures  was  given,  and  he  delivered  several  in  the  course,  not- 
ably on  "Slavery  of  the  Bible."  The  charge  for  admission 
was  12  1-2  cents. 

His  diary  notes  kept  during  the  war  were  of  great  interest 
and  were  published  in  Scribner's  Monthly  in  1894.  In  the 
darkest  hours  of  1863,  ne  wrote:  "We  had  a  meeting  with 
the  students  this"  morning.  The  Seminary  is  suspended 
partly  because  it  is  impossible  to  study  under  the  growing 
excitement  of  a  community  stricken  with  the  panic  of  inva- 
sion, partly,  because  we  have  no  right  to  retain  the  students 
when  the  State  calls  them  to  its  defence.  We  advise  the  stu- 
dents to  act  as  patriots  and  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  their 
State  to  expel  the  invaders,  for  what  are  seminaries  and 
colleges  and  churches  if  we  have  no  country  and  home," 

In  the  winter  of  1862-3  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  church  history  at  Andover,  and  upon  returning  to  Mer- 
cersburg  found  himself  more  interrupted  in  his  work  than 
ever  before  by  the  confusion  of  war.  While  at  Andover  he 
wrote  a  private  letter  to  once  of  his  friends,  which  has  never 
been  published,  and  which  contains  this  remarkable  obser- 
vation: 

"Nevertheless,  I  see  no  occasion  for  changing  my  views  on 
Puritanism  in  the  least.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  our  theological  position  that  the 
defects  of  the  system  are  beginning  to  be  felt  by  its  best  and 
most  earnest  minds.  There  is  plenty  of  light  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  not  enough  heat.  There  is  great  need  for  the 
infusion  of  the  historic,  the  mystic,  the  aesthetic  and  the 
churchly  element.  I  spent  a  most  pleasant  evening  with  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Stowe  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  far  they  admit 
this  very  thing.  Their  judgment,  or  feeling,  rather,  is  worth 
the  more  as  they  have  gone  to  the  very  extreme  of  inde- 
pendency." 

With  this  period,  1863,  begins  the  more  familiar  and  gen- 
eral history  of  Dr.  Schaff — his  life  and  work  in  New  York  after 
he  had  passed  over  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  as  professor 
of  Church  History  in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

"But  in  his  old  age,"  writes  Dr.  Benjamin  Bailsman,  "his 
affection  was  still  strong  for  the  church  of  earlv  vears.     Dur- 
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ing  the  course  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  Brings  for  heresy,  he  re- 
marked to  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church,  'If 
they  turn  us  out  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  we  will 
come  back  to  you.'  " 

Many  of  his  students  and  old  friends  love  to  remember 

Dr.  Schaff  as  one  who  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  never  really 

did  leave  the  Reformed  Church.     Only  a  few  months  before 

.  his  death,  in  conversation  with  one  of  his  friends  about  early 

times,  he  remarked :  "Die  alte  Liebe  1st  doch  die  beste." 

In  a  recent  letter  Dr.  David  Schley  ScharT  writes:  "I  re- 
member well  my  father's  sermons  in  the  Reformed  Church 
and  I  used  to  think  it  was  a  ^rand  thing  when  after  he  had 
read  his  text,  he  closed  the  Bible  and  preached  without  a 
note.  But  best  of  all  his  sermons  were  short.  It  was  a  great 
delight  to  him  to  have  thestudents  entertained  at  his  house, 
|  and  to  have  some  ministerial  friend  visit  his  home.  I  recall 
how  he  used  to  go  off  on  long  horseback  rides  every  after- 
I  noon  and  how  he  used  to  romp  with  the  children  over  the 
porches  and  yard. 

His  love  for  Mercersburg  and  his  early  experiences  there 
and  at  Chambersburg  and  Greencastle  found  frequent  expres- 
sion in  his  latter  years.  He  felt  that  he  owed  his  early 
American  surroundings  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  and  he  often 
remarked  that  but  for  the  comparative  seclusion  of  the 
earlier  years  of  his  American  career  he  would  not  have  been 
.  able  to  do  the  work  of  later  life." 

A  mere  outward  sketch  as  here  given  of  the  life  of  Philip 
Schaff  would  not  ordinarily  meet  the  expectations  of  an 
inquiring  mind  in  history.  Our  purpose  must  fail  if  we  can- 
not show  some  local  historical  unfolding,  some  abiding  influ- 
•  ence  for  the  upbuilding  of  Christianity  and  better  civilization 
— some  present  incentive  to  right  living  that  relates  back  to 
the  life  and  labors  of  Philip  Schaff  or  at  least  to  the  school 
of  thought  for  the  development  of  which  he  was  largely 
responsible.  We  must  seek  to  confirm  the  idea  that  there  is 
a  continuity  of  moral  and  spiritual  power  which  had  its 
inception  sixty  years  ago,  v.nd  which  affects  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  all  who  are  here  and  now  seekers  after  light  and 
truth. 
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At  the  risk  of  being  branded  as  a  pipe  dreamer,  I  shall 
venture  to  trace  one  of  these  undercurrents  of  sympathy 
existing  between  the  present  and  the  by-gone  days. 

About  the  year  1840  Matthew  Irvin  was  successfully  teach- 
ing a  select  school  at  Orrstown.  He  felt  that  he  was  called 
to  the  ministry,  and  in  1842  applied  to  Mercersburg  Classis 
for  guidance  and  advice.  He  was  immediately  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Kremer,  who  was  then  serving 
his  first  charge  at  Shippensburg.  He  was  an  old  Marshall 
College  student  and  had  come  directly  under  the  influence 
and  teachings  of  Rauch  and  his  successors.  Matthew  Irvin 
pursued  his  studies  and  in  due  time  entered  the  ministry 
"of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Bedford  county.  As  time  rolled 
on  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Kremer  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  and  through  these  same  influences  of  Mer- 
cersburg teaching,  became  a  minister,  and  served  his  first 
•  charge  in  Bedford  county.  There  he  found  the  widow  and 
children  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Irvin  as  members  of  his  con- 
gregation. 

•''There  was  a  bright  little  boy,"  writes  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis 
N.  Kremer,  "a  grandson  of  Matthew  Irvin,  a  member  of  the 
Sunday  School,  and  in  due  time  he  attended  my  catechetical 
•  class,  and  was  confirmed  by  me  in  the  Bedford  church.  I 
knew  him  thoroughly  as  obedient  and  helpful  in  the  family — 
diligent  in  his  studies  and  bright  in  the  school ;  faithful  in 
the  church  and  in  the  store  in  which  he  was  employed  as 
clerk,  singularly  free  from  useless  and  bad  habits,  ambitions 
and  energetic."  This  is  the  boy  who  is  now  head  master  at 
Mercersburg  Academy,  and  while  we  acknowledge  that  his 
powers  as  an  executive  and  his  genius  as  a  guide  and  guardian 
of  young  men  are  peculiarly  his  own,  yet  we  also  claim  that 
through  him  there  is  a  continuance  of  the  life  and  spirit  of 
old  Mercersburg. 

Dr.  Ranch,  speaking  for  old  Marshall  College,  said:  "A 
good  education  should  satisfy  the  demand  of  a  child's  physical 
as  well  as  its  intellectual  nature.  The  fortune  of  our  lives 
and  our  government  depends  not  exclusively  on  useful 
knowledge  but  on  our  character  as  citizens,  and  to  form  this 
character  by  cultivating  the  whole  man  is  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion in  its  proper  sense." 
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Dr.  Irvine,  speaking  for  Merccrsburg  of  the  present  day, 
has  not  lost  sight  of  the  basic  principle  of  old  Marshall  Col- 
lege education,  when  he  announces  that  his  highest  endeavor 
is  to  "inspire  in  every  pupil  the  lofty  ideals  of  thorough 
scholarship,  broad  attainments,  sound  judgment  and  Chris- 
tion  manliness." 

There  is  one  theme  upon  which  Dr.  ScharT,  as  a  Franklin 
countian  deserves  extended  eulogy,  and  perhaps  it  will  be 
accorded  to  him  in  due  time.  I  can  only  refer  to  it  in  passing, 
as  his  inestimable  services  to  the  American  nation  in  Ger- 
many, as  a  result  of  his  experience  and  observation  during  the 
Civil  War  and  for  fifteen  years  prior  thereto.  One  quota- 
tion from  his  journal  will  suggest  the  importance  of  it : 

"To-night  I  lecture  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  I  am 
told  that  the  room  will  be  crowded  by  the  leaders  both  of 
the  conservative  and  the  iiberal  party.  I  shall  speak  freely 
but  cautiously  and  avoid  giving  unnecessary  offence.  The 
Christian  public,  especially  in  the  higher  aristocratic  circles 
of  Berlin,  have  largely  sympathized  with  the  Southern  cause 
and  to  some  extent  even  with  slavery.  It  is  important  to 
dispel  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  wilful  misrepresentation 
of  American  affairs  in  Germany,  and  to  bring  out  the  bright 
side  of  American  institutions  and  American  Christianity." 

Franklin  county  would  be  unfair  to  herself — manifestly  un- 
fair to  the  memory  of  Dr.  ScharT,  if  these  eminent  services  of 
a  true  German-American  were  left  unrecorded. 

Dr.  SchafFs  abilities  and  attainments  were  recognized  by 
a  number  of  colleges  and  universities  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  When  Amherst  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  he  asked  Dr.  Woolsey  what  a  man  who 
knew  nothing  about  laws  was  to  do -under  the  circumstances. 
Dr.  Woolsey  said:  "Don't  take  it  hard.  I  was  made  LL.  D. 
by  Dartmouth,  and  D.  D.  by  Harvard,  and  took  them  both 
complacently.  Dartmouth  knows  nothing  about  law,  and 
Harvard  nothing  about  theology." 

Dr.  ScharT  and  those  men  who  developed  the  so-called 
Mercersburg  Theology  differed  in  many  ways.  In  their 
habits  of  work  they  were  oftentimes  far  apart.  In  person- 
ality they  differed  widely.     But  in  all  the  storm  and  stress  of 
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controversy  there  was  an  undertone  of  irenic  faith  and  confi- 
dence. The •  attributes  that  were  predominant  in  either  of 
these  church  fathers,  were  in  a  large  measure  common  to 
all^  and  in  their  personal  lives  they  were  devoted  and  affec- 
.  tionate  friends.  If  there  is  one  thought  far  above  others, 
upon  which  they  were  in  perfect  accord,  and  which  they 
have  now,  according  to  their  faith,  fully  realized,  it  is  that 
»  of  heavenly  recognition — the  union  and  communion  with 
saints  in  heaven.  They  all  lived  in  the  full  assurance  that, 
though  they  were  compelled  to  tarry  for  a  while  in  the  tents 
of  Kedar,  yet  they  were  plainly  looking  upward  and  coming 
to  a  new  country  which  should  be  their  final  home. 

"Selig  sind  die  das  Heimweh  haben.  clenn  sie  sollen  nach 
Haus  kommen,1'  a  beautiful  thought  like  that  is  well  worth 
repeating:     "Blessed  are  they  that  are  homesick,  for  they 
V        shall  come  home." 


The  January  meeting,  1905,  was  held  in  the  Trust  Com- 
pany building,  on  February  3d,  the  Society  being  the  guests 
of  Mr.  T.  M.  Nelson.  The  paper,  "The  Kittochtinny  So- 
ciety," was  read  by  George  O.  Seilhamer. 


The  February  meeting  was  held  February  23,  1905,  at 
Wilson  College,  the  Society  being  entertained  by  M.  H. 
Reaser,  Ph.  D.  The  paper  was  read  by  John  Hays.  Esq..  of* 
Carlisle,,  subject,  "The  Cumberland  Valley  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War."  Neither  of  the  above  papers  were  furnished 
for  publication. 
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